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REPORT 



BOARD OF EDUCATION, 



TO THE 



GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF CONNECTICUT. 



It is made by law the duty of this Board to give to the 
Legislature " an account of the condition of the public schools." 
It would be very gratifying in performing this duty to be 
able to flatter the State pride common to us all by assuring 
your Honorable Body that the schools of Connecticut retain 
that precedence in 'excellence which used once to be conceded 
to them. It is important however that the truth should be 
told, for if the children of this State are not getting as good 
an education as ought to be and could be given them, this 
means that the commonwealth which these children must here- 
after sustain will not enjoy the full prosperity which would 
have been attainable, and it means that life is to be a smaller, 
a weaker, and a meaner thing for thousands of men and women 
of the next generation. 

The Condition of our Public Schools. 
We make pur statement with a full sense of its gravity and 
of the concern which it will excite in all thoughtful minds, but 
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6 REPORT OF THE BOARD. 

we find the fact to be, and we must state it as we find it, that 
the common school system of this State is in a most unsatis- 
factory condition. 

I. Too many school-houses are unfit to be used, and very 
many more are insufficiently equipped with appliances for 
teaching. 

II. The attendance of large classes of children is irregular 
and insufficient. The facts which are brought to our attention 
in this connection are noted in the report of the Secretary of 
this Board on pages 32-35. We heartily endorse his recom- 
mendation of legislation to at least partially remedy this evil. 

III. There is too little really first-rate teaching in our schools 
and too much that is very, very poor. Not a few of our teach- 
ers, particularly in our larger schools, are thoroughly able and 
well-qualified and some are of the best in the country ; but the 
grave fact forced on our notice is that in most of our schools 
the teachers are decidedly not equal to their work and that the 
interests of the children and the community are thereby suf- 
fering, and some are very bad. 

1. The teachers do not know enough. It is a great mistake 
to suppose that a common school teacher, does not need to 
know much. It is impossible for any teacher to have too large 
a reserve-fund of general information and of well-ordered 
knowledge. Unless a teacher knows a good deal more than 
he gives to his scholars he will not be likely to give them what 
they really need, or to give that little well. But many teachers 
have no general information at all. They are not familiar even 
with the common school branches they are undertaking to 
teach. This is made manifest by an inspection of schools and 
also by the results of the State examinations of teachers. The 
answers given to questions about common school studies by 
some persons who are at present teaching in the schools of Con- 
necticut reveal blank abysses of ignorance which in a teacher 
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are appalling to contemplate. These examinations are thor- 
ough and searching but they are perfectly straight-forward and 
fair and are by no means too difficult for any one who is fit to 
teach. Yet of the 406 who have so far undertaken the exam- 
ination, only seventy have passed well enough to receive a cer- 
tificate of the lowest grade. 

2. These teachers have not sufficiently well trained and dis- 
ciplined minds. There is much education of faculty which 
can only come to scholars through daily contact with a clear 
and orderly mind. The loss to the children of the State in 
missing the influences which fairly lucid and logical ways of 
thought and expression in the teachers would exert upon the 
scholars is greater than most people realize. Not a few teach- 
ers are too young and immature. Some are not over sixteen 
years old. Many others are not well educated. Natural ability 
is of fundamental importance, but this ought to be mature, 
and it ought to be trained and disciplined by a course in some 
good high school, and, if possible, in the Normal School also. 
The trouble with many teachers is that they have never had 
any education at all except what they have picked up in their 
own poor district school, where bad methods are perpetuated 
from generation to generation. 

3. The teachers do not know how to teach. A good deal has 
been written and said about methods which has no great prac- 
tical value. The brightest and best teachers would probably 
be least willing to agree to obey any rigid rules. Still there 
are ways of teaching which are thoroughly approved by experi- 
ence as good ways, and there are others which are clearly very 
bad. For instance it is a good way to teach reading, to let the 
scholars (when they have got to reading sentences) separate 
each sentence into groups of closely connected words and, before 
they undertake to read the sentence as a whole, read a group by 
itself or (as they may be told), pick out a thought at a time. 
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8 REPORT OF THE BOARD. 

In this way it is made impossible for them to read mechanically 
and with entire disregard of the sense. If the teacher at the 
same time carefully develops by concrete illustration the mean- 
ing of every new word, by talk, questioning, and discussion 
interests the children in the stories, and insists at every moment 
that they shall read as they talk, at is astonishing how soon 
young scholars will learn to read with animation and expression. 
This is a good way of teaching reading. Now the way in use 
in very many of our schools is to let the scholars pronounce 
words consecutively and monotonously until they reach a" 
period or the end of a paragraph. This is a bad way of teach- 
ing reading. Again in teaching arithmetic, which involves a 
degree of abstract thinking very difficult for young children, 
it is a good thing whenever they make a mistake to send them 
at once to a table where blocks lie, to work out the problem con- 
cretely with the aid of these blocks. In teaching geography 
there are ways of using the blackboard and the molding-board 
for map-making by teacher and children which no good teacher 
can dispense with. 

In general, there are very many devices for keeping the 
attention of the children, or for developing new ideas, and 
many modes of drill, all suggested by practical experience, 
which vary in form in different hands, but which in some form 
will be made use of by all teachers who understand, their art. 
But by a good part of the teachers of the State all this is abso- 
lutely undreamed of. 

4. These teachers do not know what to teach. 
It is the first duty of our common schools to give children 
the means of practical success in life. Teachers do not gen- 
erally realize the great importance of good penmanship to this 
end nor the importance of teaching their scholars to write let- 
ters and keep simple books and accounts neatly and properly. 
Business men very justly complain in consequence and point 
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out what teachers apparently do not perceive, — that the lack of 
proper instruction in this direction often, very often, involves 
a loss of hundreds of dollars to a boy after he gets done with 
school. It is also true that many teachers have never them- 
selves learned to write properly, and many more have no 
acquaintance with the principles of teaching penmanship. 

It will be generally agreed that children must be taught to 
read, write and calculate easily and well if they are to be of 
much use in life. It is probable however that schools could 
do a great deal to fit children for practical success which is not 
now generally attempted. 

If it is possible that the common schools should give to all 
our children an early and full development of mechanical, tech- 
nical, and artistic powers and aptitudes, there can be no doubt 
of the immense gain in material prosperity which would 
thereby accrue, not merely to the children taught, but to the 
community as a whole. Yet an effort to accomplish this would 
seem to involve nothing more than the carrying up into the 
ordinary schools of methods already thoroughly successful 
with even younger children. It is wonderful how much mere 
babies learn in the Kindergarten about form and color, how 
strong a sense of symmetry and how much power of inventing 
symmetrical combinations they there develop. Moreover, the 
exercise of children's powers is made so natural and whole- 
some in a Kindergarten that they learn all this without fatigue 
and pick up at the same time more notions about number than 
it would be easy or safe to teach them except in connection 
with such scientifically guided play. This would seem to indi- 
cate that the sort of training we have in mind might be so 
regulated as to constitute for the children a satisfaction of their 
play impulse and to leave unabated or even invigorated the 
energy necessary for doing all the book-work which they now 
do. There can be little doubt that such training would do 
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much more than give the community skillful artisans and 
artists. It would by its healthy influence tend to increase the 
readiness of resource and the total mental power of every child. 

Science for its own sake, as distinguished from studies directly 
practical, has always been to some extent represented in our 
common schools by geography. It "is difficult to see why geog- 
raphy should be permitted to exclude entirely botany, zoology, 
physics, chemistry, and human physiology. Information in these 
fields of a simple and elementary nature could be selected which 
would be worth more to children than many of the facts of ge- 
ography on which time is now spent. Moreover by exercises in 
sciences like botany or mineralogy the powers of accurate obser- 
vation and of classification could be trained as in no other way. 
Simple experiments in physics and chemistry might also de- 
velop in the minds of the older scholars some conception of 
the nature of accurate rational investigation. It should be 
added, too, that there can be no better exercises in English 
than drill in stating simply and accurately (with correction by 
the teacher of bad tricks of speech) what facts of scientific 
value the scholars have themselves seen around their homes, or 
in the woods or at the teacher's experiment table. 

It is not intended to recommend the addition of new and 
independent branches of study to those now required by law. 
The time now belonging to geography might however be prop- 
erly somewhat shared with other sciences, whose facts indeed 
are often essentially connected with a study of the world and 
what is on it. The teaching would probably be in the form of 
occasional general exercises for the whole school which might 
judiciously cover some subjects that are purely geographical as 
well as those classes with other sciences. 

The training of the mental powers hoped for from such a 
study as botany would be gained largely by the exercise of these 
powers out of school under the stimulus briefly given in the 
school-room. 
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Though there may be a difference of opinion about the mat- 
ters just discussed, we thoroughly believe that the time must 
come when the whole child shall be at school instead of a very 
small part of him. It must be admitted, however, that we 
should be wrong to expect our average teachers to do much 
on the lines suggested until our best teachers have worked out 
a system of practice which can be intelligently followed. But 
there should be no toleration for the wide-spread ignorance 
which overlooks the importance of hand-writing. And a simi- 
lar ignorance of what to teach prevails within the field of 
geography proper. Teachers insist that the children shall learn 
long lists of things of no possible interest to them and which 
they never will remember. They insist that the children shall 
know the names of all the rivers that flow into the White Sea, 
but they neglect to teach the great cardinal facts about the 
make-up of the earth and about the peoples on it. They also 
neglect to teach the history of the United States and of this 
State, which every citizen of Connecticut ought to have knowl- 
edge of. Lastly, they neglect — shamefully neglect — to teach 
the children how to use their own mother-tongue. 

5. These teachers do not know how to organize and manage 
a school. 

They have too many classes. Their business is to teach, not 
merely to ask questions about text-books. They ought to work 
with their scholars. But they have so many recitations as not 
to leave themselves sufficient time for anything of this sort. In 
some of the best large schools of the country each teacher has 
in her room only scholars whose lessons are the same, in order 
that all day long the teacher may work with her scholars and 
be text-book for them or at least give them judicious help. 
It is not possible in ungraded schools, nor is it necessary, to go 
so far as this, but the number of classes could be greatly reduced 
with much greater ease than teachers suppose. 
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In the second place, we find that most teachers do not suc- 
ceed, as a good teacher indispensably must, in providing defi- 
nite work at the blackboard or at their seats (to be afterwards 
examined) for every child who is not in the class directly 
before her. Indeed a good many teachers have no idea that 
they ought to do this. 

Lastly they do not sufficiently realize that they can maintain 
order in their schools much better by keeping their children 
busy and by tactfully varying their occupations so as to keep 
them interested than by the most extensive use of apple-tree 
switches. 

Our System of School Administration. 

We have had the less hesitation in frankly telling facts as they 
are because of our confidence that if the people of this State 
once realize the actual extent of the short-comings of our schools, 
it will not be long before radical remedies will be sought and 
found. We wish especially to suggest to your honorable body 
the inquiry whether it is not a necessary preliminary to success- 
ful reform to make our system of school-administration more 
simple and effective. 

There was spent last year on our schools $1,852,221.45, of 
which $120,855.20 came from the school fund and $226,603.50 
out of the treasury of the State. We are not getting our 
money's worth and for the failure to do so our methods of 
administration must be at least partially responsible. 

By creating within our towns from ten to twenty little para- 
sitic governments, partially independent in school affairs of one 
another and of their towns, and by dividing the duties and 
responsibilities of school-administration between town-meeting 
and district-meeting, and between school-visitors and district- 
committees we have vitally impaired and paralyzed the self- 
government of our towns, and have rendered a proper rnanage- 
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ment and control of schools impossible or at least unlikely. 
The town is the genuine organic unit of our popular self-gov- 
ernment and we urgently suggest to your honorable body that 
there be substituted by law for the present confused and 
unsound system a simple and well-ordered town-management 
of schools. 

The changes required to this end are not extensive or revo- 
lutionary. Nearly all that is necessary is to transfer the powers 
of district-meetings to town-meetings and to unite the powers 
of school-visitors and district-committees in the hands of a 
town-committee composed and elected as is now the board of 
school-visitors. Such a change would tend to give us these much 
needed results : 

1. An honester and more skillful selection of teachers. 

2. An authoritative, constant and real supervision of the 
teacher's work. 

3. The union of the schools of the town into something like 
a sensible organic system, producing a more economical and 
effective expenditure of money and a juster distribution of 
advantages and burdens. 

The hiring of teachers is now intrusted to the committee of 
the district, almost always a committee of one. The incumbent 
of the office (which is usually passed around the district from 
year to year) is not often chosen because of any special knowl- 
edge about education, and generally is not well qualified to 
select a teacher. He has very little idea of what good teaching 
is and in most cases never sees his teacher at work from the 
beginning to the end of his year. 

In many instances matters are even worse. Some man goes 
to district-meeting with his hired man, his brother and his 
brother's hired man, and perhaps one or two more relatives or 
friends and gets elected district-committee for purely selfish 
purposes. He does so in order to obtain the teacher's wages 
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for his daughter who is unfit to teach, or, for another example, 
to secure a teacher who will board with him and pay him a 
good price therefor. Such operations are far more common 
in these little neighborhood constituencies than without obser- 
vation we should have deemed possible. Those at all familiar 
with our schools will readily acquit us of any exaggeration of 
statement. Under such a system it is not a matter of wonder 
that so many teachers are unfit for their work. 

There is also plenty of reason why there now exists no 
proper supervision over the teachers. The school-visitor, who 
theoretically should maintain a superintendence over the 
schools, is not made to feel any real responsibility and lacks the 
interest in his work which such a feeling would give. This 
must be so, so long as he does not employ the teacher, and 
therefore cannot justly be made responsible for her success. 
Nor has he any real authority. He feels all the while that the 
teacher knows that some one else employs her and looks upon 
him substantially as an outsider whose visit is a bore but whose 
good or bad opinion will make little practical difference to 
her. Many a school visitor who has begun his work with zeal- 
ous intentions knows how these good intentions have suc- 
cumbed to the discouraging influence of a sense of impotence. 

The visiting of one in full authority who felt a complete 
responsibility for all the schools of the town, and on whose 
decision or report the continuance in employment of the teacher 
would depend, would be quite a different matter both for 
teacher and visitor. There would tend to result not only a 
weeding out of the poorer teachers but a valuable tonic effect 
on those who remained. 

It would do many a teacher of young children much good to 
have some one to whom she felt responsible occasionally com- 
ing in in the morning to ask what plan of work for the day she 
had thought out, what devices she had selected or invented for 
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developing any new ideas or what work on the blackboard or 
on slates or of other kind she had ready to keep her younger 
children interested and busy when she should come to work 
with her older classes. The idea that such preliminary planning 
was necessary and expected, or would be noticed and appre- 
ciated, would be a startling but inspiring one to many an ambi- 
tious, but inexperienced young girl. Moreover many a hint in 
correction of a fault could perhaps be given, many a sugges- 
tion offered which in a bright mind would bear good fruit. 
Especially could help be given at the outset in the arrange- 
ment of classes. The young, inexperienced teacher invariably 
has too many classes, usually so many that it is next to impossi- 
ble to properly work with any of them. Such teachers entirely 
overestimate the difficulty of consolidating classes. A little 
kindly insistence and intelligent suggestion from superior 
authority will do much to prevent this cardinal error. 

In the main, however, teachers must themselves find the 
aids and means for their own self-improvement. The most 
useful notions about teaching are most likely to come from 
watching trained teachers in the school-room. Probably the 
best thing a town committee would be able to do for its teach- 
ers would be to send them to visit the Model Schools at the 
Normal School, or at least some first rate school somewhere, in 
order to study the ways and methods of teachers of experience 
and skill. 

The fact that the town committee observe and appreciate the 
efforts of teachers and practically show this by continuing in 
employment only those whose heart is in their work and who 
take pains to improve in knowledge and skill, will give to 
teachers the needed stimulus to find for themselves time and 
helps for acquiring needed knowledge and for studying out the 
processes and plans of developing a good school. 

It is not difficult to see that the proper supervision of schools 
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is essential to their reform, but it is equally clear that such su- 
pervision demands a sacrifice of time and thoughtful attention 
from some competent citizen. Our system of local self-gov- 
ernment could not be successful if the governmental duties 
assigned to citizens were to be accepted and performed simply 
in the spirit of a hireling. These duties must be accepted by 
our best citizens out of public spirit and because of a genuine 
and hearty interest in good public administration. But if we 
wish to secure the devoted services of our best men, instead of 
perfunctory work for the sake of a petty stipend, we must make 
the duties of our offices worth performing. A capable man 
whose time is valuable, however public-spirited he may be, has 
now little inducement to take any part in school administra- 
tion. He can do so little with the powers of any office that it 
is not worth his while to try. But such a man as a member of 
a continuous board completely controlling all the schools of the 
town might find scope for the effective display of much in- 
terest and for the useful devotion of much effort. 

When the people at the annual town meeting, in electing 
by ballot their best men to places of real power, make these 
men in their own eyes, as well as in the eyes of the commu- 
nity completely responsible for the schools of the town, an ap- 
peal will be thereby made to the sturdy New England sense of 
public duty, of such a kind as hitherto has never been made 
wholly in vain. 

It is not likely that the transfer of the powers of district 
committees to the Board of School Visitors would seem to any 
one alarming. The other change involved in a town manage- 
ment of schools is certainly not dangerous. It is simply the 
transfer of the contest over questions of ways and means and 
other important general questions of school administration 
from district meetings to the town meeting. Of the value of 
this change there can be no doubt. 
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It is hard enough to get town meetings well attended (though 
the more numerous and important the matters to be decided in 
them the more likely leading men are to be present), but it is 
hopeless to expect any proper expression of a sound public 
opinion at the ordinary district meetings. Unless there are 
two or more persons contending together, who make it a point 
to drum out friends and adherents it is difficult to get enough 
voters together to organize a meeting. Even in cases of con- 
flict which excite some interest and call voters out, the con- 
stituency is so small that the law of averages cannot fairly 
operate, and the school of the little neighborhood may be 
starved and mismanaged by a small but locally preponderant 
clique of childless and parsimonious voters. 

The maintenance intact of our present school district system 
does not seem to have any advantage whatever to recommend 
it. It certainly has none so far as financial considerations are 
concerned. This system simply results in an unjust apportion- 
ment of burdens and in an unthrifty and wasteful expenditure. 
It also involves an unfair inequality in the treatment of differ- 
ent children of the same town. 

Consider first the matter of the apportionment of burdens. 
Take for example, Hartford. The property in two districts 
paid last year a school tax of one mill, in two other districts of 
one and one-half mills, in another district of two and one-half 
mills, and in still another of three, and in again another of five 
mills, while in one of the eight districts' there was no tax at 
all. During the coming year the people in one of the districts 
must pay a tax of twenty mills. In another district there is 
to be no tax, and there has been none since 1875. 

It is necessary for one to live in a lightly taxed district, in 
order that he may see the justice of differences like this. It 
is strange if there are not some people whose children all go to 
school in the heavily taxed districts where they reside, whereas, 
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much of their property lies in other districts of the town and 
only pays taxes there. It is stranger still if there are not peo- 
ple whose property pays the high rates of the poor districts al- 
though their children go to school elsewhere, or although they 
have no children at all. It is for important reasons of public 
well-being that towns are required by law to maintain free pub- 
lic schools. The burden of taxes thus and on these grounds 
laid on the public in every town ought, in all reason and jus- 
tice, to be equally distributed over the tax-payers of the town. 
That both waste and unequal treatment of children results 
from the scrupulous conservation of existing school-district di- 
visions is sufficiently plain on a little observation. The ebbing 
away or the local shifting of population in many towns has en- 
tirely altered the circumstances which prevailed when the pres- 
ent district lines and school locations were established. As a 
result there are now many unnecessary districts with schools too 
feeble to live. During the last year there were in this State, 
714 schools in which there were less than sixteen scholars in 
attendance ; there were 180 schools with eight or less scholars 
in attendance, and there were eighty-six schools sustained by 
public money where there were not over live scholars in the 
schools. There was one district in which a school was main- 
tained with only a single scholar. Towns can be found in 
which an independent organization with a separate school is 
maintained for five or six districts each, no one of which has 
more than eight scholars in school. Such a condition of things 
all around the State involves a gross waste of public money 
which ought to be stopped. It involves additionally a most 
undesirable and unfair difference in the opportunities of child- 
ren. In these little districts not only is the teaching very often 
worse than elsewhere but by permission of law the children are 
offered only twenty-four weeks of school instead of thirty-six 
which other children of the town obtain. 
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Instances can be found where children have to go two and a 
half miles to a school which is only kept twenty-four weeks in 
the year when within a quarter of a mile of their house is an- 
other public school kept thirty-six weeks in th6 year which 
they are not allowed to attend. 

If the splitting-up of the towns into these half-way-independ- 
ent districts were done away with, each town then could and 
should be held strictly to the duty of organizing a proper school 
system such as would afford to all the children within its limits an 
equal chance of a good common school education. Unless it ful- 
filled this duty the State money should not be distributed to it. 
There is many a town which, if it had to contract for the con- 
veying of some remote children to and from school, could even 
then save money by rightly locating a judicious number of 
schools, while also rendering it possible to give the children a 
proper education, such as can never be afforded in the too 
numerous and feeble schools on which the public money is now 
squandered. Moreover, if the schools belonged to a single 
united system, it would be possible, as it is in many towns de- 
sirable, to establish a central common school of somewhat 
higher grade, to which the primary schools scattered about the 
town would be tributary, and in which all the children of the 
town would be offered that full education in the studies re- 
quired by law, which is now practically and wrongfully denied 
to many of them. It would in some cases be a further advance 
in salutary organization to constitute the principal of the cen- 
tral school superintendent of all the schools of the town. 

Lastly, under a town management of schools, the repair of 
school houses, and the* furnishing of fuel and school supplies, 
would be more systematically, thoroughly and economically 
conducted ; 1st, because the business would be on a somewhat 
larger scale ; 2d, because with the whole town to choose execu- 
tive talent from, and with a better method of filling what would 
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be also a more responsible office, a more devoted and capable 
administrator than the average district committee-man would 
probably get entrusted with the work ; 3d, because the admin- 
istrative authority would be a continuing board with a perma- 
nent policy; 4th, because for slight but needed repairs, it 
would no longer be necessary to borrow money or go to the ex- 
pense and trouble of a special school-district tax. 

In connection with the question of economy of expenditure, 
it is worth while to mention one fact. New Haven has a sin- 
gle management for all its city schools. Hartford retains the 
old district system. It would hardly be claimed that the aver- 
age standards of teaching are higher in the Hartford schools 
than in New Haven, but the cost per pupil in attendance in 
Hartford was $33.68 ; in New Haven, $23.34. 

The union of school districts into one organic whole, and the 
merging of their separate existence in the fuller public life of 
the town involve, as has been before suggested, no changes 
that are either sweeping or alarming. Indeed in one point of 
view the changes are so slight that it might seem hardly worth 
while to make so much talk about them. Their chief impor- 
tance arises from the fact that they amount to a substitution 
of coordination and organization for separatism, confusion and 
paralysis. 

We have the honor to transmit herewith the report of the 
Secretary of this Board. 

HENKY B. HAEEISON, 
LORRIN A. COOKE, 
WILLIAM G. SUMNEE, 
EDWARD D. ROBBINS, 
ANTHONY # AMES, 
GEORGE M. CARRINGTON. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 



To the Board of Education of the State of Connecticut : 

Your Secretary respectfully submits his third annual Eeport. 
In this Report the following subjects are referred to or dis- 
cussed: 



1. Work of the Board of 

Education. 

2. Summary of Statistics. 

3. Receipts. 

4. Expenses. 

5. Scholars. 

(a) Enumeration. 
(i) Attendance. 

(c) Compulsory ^Law and 
Recommendations. 

(d) Small Schools. 

6. Teachers. 

(a) Teachers' Meetings. 
(#) State Examinations. 
{c) Teachers' Wages. 



7. Schools. 
(a) Normal School. 
(J) Report of Principal. 
(c) Supervision and Recom- 
mendations Concerning 
Law. 

8. Libraries. 

9. Legislation. 

10. Town Management. 

11. Federal Aid to Education. 



The Appendix contains : 

Statistical Tables. 
(a) Receipts. 
(#) Expenses. ' 
{c) Scholars. 
(d) Teachers. 
3 



(e) Schools. 

(f) School Houses. 

(g) Libraries. 

2. Comparative Tables of 
Enumeration, 1875-'85. 
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3. Enumeration of 1885, by 10. Science in Public Schools, 

Districts. by A. B. Morrill. 

4. Amounts Paid for Libra- 11. Notes on Geography, by 

ries. J. A. Graves. 

5. Expense of Smaller 12. Eeport of Council of Edu- 

Schools. cation. 

6. Districts never having 13. Eeport of State Teachers' 

drawn Library Money. Association. 

7. Extracts from Eeports of 14. Circular of Normal School. 

School Visitors. 

8. Questions Used at State and 15. List State Eeports in Libra- 

Normal Examinations. ry of Board of Education. 

9. Normal Schools, by C. F. 16. List of School Visitors. 

Carroll. 

In reporting the doings of the State Board of Education as 
the law [Acts of 1883, Chapter lxxiii, Section 2] requires, it 
can be said : 

1. The Board has held five meetings in the past year. At 
each of these meetings a quorum was present and business 
transacted. 

2. From the office of the Board have been sent the annual 
reports, registers for every school in the State, blanks for 
reports of school visitors, district committees, and for names 
of teachers, circulars relating to examinations, teachers' meet- 
ings, the compulsory law and annual returns, many copies of 
the laws relating to education, and pamphlets containing ques- 
tions used at examinations. 

There is constant call for information on school affairs and 
many inquiries demand investigation and examination of 
records. There results a very large and constantly widening 
correspondence on a great variety of topics. By this means 
among others the Board has performed the duty imposed by 
the statute of obtaining information " as to the condition and 
progress of the public schools in the State." 

3. The funds which are entrusted to the Board amounting 
in all to more than $25,000, require the payment of &any 
small bills and the keeping of books in which the accounts 
shall be fully set out. To the Comptroller is semi-annually 
made a statement of these accounts, which are by him audited. 
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4. From the town reports rendered by school visitors, the 
statistical tables in the appendix have been compiled. It is 
right in this connection to recognize and commend the careful 
and thorough work of Mr. A. J. Wright, the clerk in this office. 
To him is entirely due the accuracy and completeness of this 
showing of the condition and progress of the public schools, 
pages 102-182. 

From the reports of school visitors have been gathered in- 
formation concerning educational practice and system and the 
needs of particular localities. The topics treated are found on 
pages 183-221. 

5. To the Normal School the Board has given constant and 
careful attention. The members are familiar with its organi 
zation and working ; have considered and approved the efforts 
looking to the enlargement of the training department, and in 
addition to ordinary, indirect oversight have ordered* and in- 
spected the repairs and changes which the incomplete and un- 
satisfactory condition of the building thrust upon them. 

A full account of the School together with the Eeport of the 
Principal will be found on pages 66-81. 

6. Very frequently in the year and especially in connection 
with teachers' meetings, and public meetings, schools in all parts 
of the State have been visited and examined to ascertain their 
condition and needs. 

The agent has labored constantly in behalf of neglected and 
truant children and those employed contrary to the statute. 
His report will be found on pages 35-54. 

7. There have been held numerous meetings of teachers and 
school officers for the purpose of instructing in the best modes 
of administering, governing and teaching in the public schools. 
The number of meetings organized and conducted since the 
last Report is 147, and of these meetings $ more particular 
account is given on pages 54-59. 

8. State Examinations have been held in 25 places. Of 
the candidates who presented themselves 45 were successful. 
In two years 406 have been examined and 66 certificates are 
now in force. 

It has been the purpose and endeavor of the Board to so 
follow and observe the holders of the certificates given for one 
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year, that an intelligent judgment can be formed of other than 
educational qualifications. 

The examination of the papers presented has added largely 
to the work imposed upon the Board. 

9. The Library Fund has been distributed and many districts 
assisted in the choice of books and apparatus. 185 districts 
have received due portions of this fund. 

A statement concerning the condition of libraries and recom- 
mendations looking to more efficient and economical manage- 
ment of the fund are found on page 82. 

10. Special and successful efforts have been made Jo com- 
plete the sets of State Keports in the Library of the office. 
The annual additions are carefully catalogued and the whole 
constitutes a valuable repository of information concerning the 
inception and growth of state systems of education. A list of 
the books now belonging to the office will be found in the 
appendix, pages 323, 324. 

11. A still more laborious work has been the gathering and 
arrangement of the School Reports of the Towns of the State. 

For several years past many towns have printed the reports 
made to the annual Town Meeting, and these usually contain 
the statements and suggestions of school visitors. Such as 
were found in the office and all that could be obtained, have 
been bound, and constitute valuable and permanent annals of 
education and educational effort in the State. 

In these can be seen in detail the actual condition of each 
town and division of the town. 

Below will be found a general summary made from the sta- 
tistical tables. 

Statistics of Public Schools for the Year Ending 
August 31, 1885. 

Dividend per child from School Fund, - - $0.80 

Income of School Fund distributed, - - $120,855.20 

Amount paid for schools from State Tax, - 226,603.50 

Income of Town Deposit Fund, - - 40,387.06 

Income of Local Funds, - - . 8,305.80 

Amount raised for schools by Town Tax, - 764,688.09 
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Decrease for the year, - - - 45,565.84 

Amouot raised for schools by District Tax, - 525,119.36 

Increase for the year, - - - - 40,775.81 

Amount of voluntary contributions for schools, 5,865.46 

Amouut for schools from other sources, - 43,559.74 
Total amount received for public schools from 

all sources, .... 1,735,384.21 

Decrease for the year, - - - 2,539.15 

Amount expended for teachers' wages, - - 1,166,879.13 

Increase for the year, - - - 36,015.78 

Amount expended for fuel and incidentals, - 135,720.40 

Decrease for the year, - - - 5,037.48 

Amount expended for new school houses, - 293,212.83 

Increase for the year, - - - 54,248.85 

Amount expended for repairs of school buildings, 86,384.99 

Decrease for the year, - - - 15,752.67 

Amount expended for libraries and apparatus, 11,535.05 

Decrease for the year, - - - 2,137.67 

Amount expended for other school purposes, 158,489.05 

Increase for the year, - - - 7,607.60 

Total amount expended for public schools, - 1,852,221.45 

Increase for the year, - - - 74,944.41 

Number of towns in the State, - - 167 

Number of school districts in the State, - - 1,441 

Decrease for the year, ... 6 

Number of public schools, - - - 1,633 

Decrease for the year, - 6 

Number of departments in public schools, 2,837 

Increase for the year, - 58 

Average length of school year, - - 179.18 days 

Decrease for the year, - - - .37 days 

Number of children between 4 and 16 years of age, 

in January, 1885, - - - 151,069 

Increase for the year, - - - - 468 

Number of scholars registered in winter, - 107,097 

Increase for the year, - - - - 3,176 

Number of scholars registered in summer, - 98,694 

Increase for the year, - - .- - 1,195 
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Number registered who were over 16 years of age, 3,642- 

Decrease for the year, - - - 288 

Number of different scholars in public schools, 125,718 

Increase for the year, - - - 2,438 
Number of enumerated children in other schools 

than public schools, - - - 14,480 

Decrease for the year, ... 100 
Number of children between 4 and 16 years of age, 

in no school, .... 19,837 

Decrease for the year, - - - 362 

Number in schools of all kinds, - - - 140,198 

Increase for the year, - - - 2,338 

Average attendance at public schools in winter, - 82,654 

Increase for the year, - - - 2,579 

Average attendance at public schools in summer, 75,450 

Increase for the year, - - - 663 
Percentage of whole number registered in the year 
as compared with the number enumerated, 

January, 1885, .... g3.21 

Increase for the year, - - - 1.36 

Percentage of children in schools of all kinds, - 92.80 

Increase for the year, ... 1.27 

Percentage of those enumerated registered in winter, 70.89 

Increase for the year, - - - 1.89 
Percentage of those enumerated registered in sum- 
mer, ----- 65.33 

Increase for the year, ... .60 

Percentage of average attendance in winter, - 77.17 

Increase for the year, - - - - .12 

Percentage of average attendance in summer, 76.44 

Decrease for the year, ... .26 
Average attendance in winter as compared with 

number enumerated, January, 1885, - 54.71 

Increase for the year, - - - 1.54 
Average attendance in summer as compared with 

number enumerated, January, 1885, - 49.94 

Increase for the year, - - - .29^ 

Number of teachers in winter — male, 546 ; female, 

2,442; total, .... 2,988 
Decrease — male, 16 ; increase — female, 95 ; 

total increase, - 7£ 
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Number of teachers in summer — male, 346 ; female, 

2,625; total, ----- 2,971 

Increase — male, 39; female, 29; total increase, 68 

Number of teachers continued in same school, - 2,463 

Increase for the year, - - - 116 

Number of teachers who never taught before, - 395 

Decrease for the year, ... 90 

Average wages per month of male teachers, - $69.16 

Decrease for the year, - - - .01 

Average wages per month of female teachers, - 37.64 

Increase for the year, ... .43 

Number of schools of two departments, - 140 
Decrease for the year, - 1 
Number of schools of more than two departments, 199 
Increase for the year, ... 2 
Whole number of graded schools, - - - 339 
Increase for the year, . 1 
Number of new school houses built in the year, - 19 
Decrease for the year, ... 3 
Number of school houses in the State, - - 1,658 
Number of school houses reported in poor condition, 167 
Decrease for the year, - 10 
Number of districts in which the average attend- 
ance for the year ending August 31, 1885, 
was over 8, but did not exceed 15, - 534 
Increase for the year, ... 5 
Number of districts in which the average attend- 
ance for the year ending August 31, 1885, 
was over 15, but did not exceed 20, - 234 
Decrease for the year - 24 
Number of districts in which the average attend- 
ance for the year ending August 31, 1885, 
was over 20, but did not exceed 25, - 134 
Number of districts in which the average attend- 
ance for the year ending August 31, 1885, 
was 8 or less, - 180 
Increase for the year, - 14 
Number of districts in which the average attend- 
ance was 5 or less for one term, - 86* 

*, These are included in the number that averaged 8 or leas for the year. 
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Number of evening schools, 
Increase for the year, 

Number of districts reported as having libraries, 

Number of districts drawing State money for libra- 
ries during the fiscal year, 

Total amount of library money paid to districts 
during the fiscal year,* ... 

Number of districts that have never drawn money 
from the State for library purposes, 

Number of public libraries reported, 

Estimated value of school property in the State, - 

School district indebtedness of the State, 

Cost of Superintendence of schools, 

Number of districts that raised a tax during the 
year, ..... 

Number of towns in which the number of children 
between 4 and 16 years of age, has decreased 
within 10 years, - 

Number of towns in which the number of children 
between 4 and 16 years of age, has increased 
within 10 years, .... 

Total increase in the number of children between 4 
and 16 years of age, within 10 years, 



29 

6 

262 

185 

#3,300.00 

377 

75 

$5,456,694.45 

1,132,571.32 

29,077.29 

139 



95 



72 



16,093 



The following are comparative tables, showing changes in 
the ten years last past : 



Report of 


Income from Funds. 


Raised by Taxes, 
Voluntary Contribu- ! 
tions, etc. 


Total Receipts 

from 

all Sources. 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


$210,370 36 
195,416 54 
194,545 54 
194,426 52 


i 
$1,382,487 75 | 
1,365,148 52 | 
1,311,664 13 
1,3*4,732 33 


$1,592,858 11 
1,560,565 06 
1,506,218 67 
1,509,158 85 


1880 
1881 


179,303 22 
167,043 18 


1,211,669 32 * 
1,3*4,637 75 


1,390,972 54 
1,481,700 93 


1882 
1883 
1884 


151,309 49 
140,240 85 
163,563 72 


1, 330,7 '4 9° 1 
1,423,509 45 
1,569,829 16 


1,482,034 39 
1,563,750 30 
i.733.39a 88 


1885 
1886 


163,592 97 
169,548 06 


1,574,330 39 
1,565,836 15 1 


1.737,923 36 
1,735.384 21 



* From December 1, 1884, to Juoe 30, 1885. 
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Report 
for the 
Year. 


Aver'ge 
Length 


Enumer- 
ated, 
1876, 1877, 


Registered. 


Different 
Scholars 
Regis- 


Per 
cent. 
Regis- 


In 
Private 
Schools 


No. in 
both 
Pub.& 
Private 
Schools. 




Schools 


etc. 


Winter. 


Summ'r 


tered. 

119,489 


tered. 


1876 


176.26 


134,976 


98,402 


88,595 


88.53 


9,H5 


128,634 


1877 


178.13 


135,189 


98,923 


89,832 


119,106 


88.10 


9,816 


128,922 


1878 


177.52 


i37,<>99 


99,657 


90,845 


1x9,208 


86.95 


10,180 


129,388 


1879 


178.47 


138,407 


100,288 


9M33 


119,828 


86.56 


11,109 


130,937 


1880 


178.60 


138,428 


99,662 


91,860 


119,382 


86.24 


11,215 


130,597 


1881 


179.02 


140,235 


100,596 


90,614 


119,694 


85.35 


11,643 


132,337 


1882 


179.98 


143,745 


100,098 


92,259 


119,381 


83-05 


12,475 


131,856 


1883 


179.66 


146,188 


101,759 


92,475 


121,185 


82.90 


12,899 


134,084 


1884 


178.77 


149,466 


102,122 


94,2X4 


120,437 


80.58 


14,860 


135,297 


1885 


179-55 


150,601 


103,921 


97,499 


123,280 


81.85 


14,580 


137,860 


1886 


179.18 


151,069 
16,093 


107,097 
8,695 


98,694 


"5,718 


83.21 


14,480 


140,198 


Incr'se, 


2.92 


10,099 


6,229 


*5-32 


5,335 


11,564 



Per 
cent, 
in all 
Sch'ls. 



95-3o 
9536 
94.38 
94-60 
94-34 
94-37 
91-73 
91-72 
90.52 

9i.53 
92.80 



*2.50 



Report 
of the 


Average Attendance. 


Teachers' Wages 
per month. 


Total pay of 
Teachers. 


No. of 
Teachers 











continu'sly 


Year. 






Winter. 


Summer. 


Male. 


Female. 




employed. 


1876 


7i,935 


65,251 


$70 05 


$37 35 


$1,057,242 19 


1,768 


1877 


74,369 


66,621 


67 43 


37 16 


1,085,290 05 


1,780 


1878 


75,732 


68,588 


64 55 


36 20 


1,058,682 28 


1,004 


1879 


77,218 


69,912 


61 03 


36 50 


1,041,040 43 


i,947 


1880 


75,678 


69,607 


57 19 


35 27 


1,015,882 91 


2,063 


1881 


78,421 


68,672 


56 43 


35 42 


1,011,729 94 


2,119 


1882 


76,028 


69.050 


6069 


35 37 


1,025,322 66 


2,144 


x88 3 


77,041 


68,636 


63 44 


35 94 


1,056,268 25 


2,183 


1884 


78,423 


71,328 


67 36 


36 52 


1,094,580 61 


2,325 


1885 


80,075 


74,787 


69 17 


37 21 


1,130,863 35 


2,347 


1886 


82,654 


75,45o 


69 16 


37 64 


1,166,879 13 


2,463 


Increase, 


10,719 


10,199 


*$o8 9 


$0 29 


$109,636 94 


695 



* Decrease. 

School Fund. 

On the 30th of June, 1885, the Principal of the School Fund 
was invested as follows : 

Bonds and Mortgages $1,670,208.31 

Real Estate 149,258.36 

Bank Stock 195,845.61 

Cash 14,811.46 

Total $2,030,123.74 

The Fund yielded an income of $120,855.20,— $7,904.45 more 
than last year. 
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In January, 1885, there were found to be in the State 
1 51,069 persons between four and sixteen, — 468 more than last 
year. 

The dividend from the School Fund was 80 cents for each 
enumerated person as against 75 cents for last year. 

The 80 cents thus parceled out is but a small part of the 
$10.31 which it costs to provide a school for each enumerated 
person. Schools really depend for their support upon taxation. 

District Tax. 

139 of the 1,441 districts raised sums by taxation amount- 
ing to $525,119.36, an increase over last year of $40,775.81. 
It thus appears that the decrease in the town tax mentioned 
below is compensated by the increase in the district tax. 

The number of districts taxing is 17 less than last year, show- 
ing that local effort is confined within narrow limits. 

Of the whole sum raised by districts, $424,107.03, or 80 per 
cent., came from 25 districts. 

In a majority of the 1,441 districts, this freedom from taxa- 
tion speaks of neglected buildings, poorly equipped rooms and 
small wages. All repairs and furnishing, all conveniences and 
comforts, all books and appliances, must proceed from district 
tax, and where no money has been raised the inference is, that 
for the year at least, no attention has been given to these mat- 
ters. It may justly be said, however, that in many places it is 
the custom to borrow money from year to year, until a sum 
sufficient to warrant the laying of a. tax has been reached. 



Town Tax. 

The towns of the State raised for the support of schools 
$764,688.09, a decrease of $45,565.84, as compared with last 
year. 

The rate of taxation varies from nothing to 4.93 mills, the 
average being 2^^- mills. 

Of the above sum $425,310.49, or 55 per cent, was raised in 
twenty cities and towns. 
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State Tax. 

At the rate of $1.50 for each enumerated pejrson, the State 
paid directly to the towns for the support of schools the sum 
of $226,603.50. 

We have then the following summary : 

From permanent funds — 

School Fund $120,855.20 

Town Deposit Fund 40,387.06 

$161,242.26 

From Town Tax 764,688.09 

" District Tax 525,119.36 

" State Tax 226,603.50 

1,516,410.95 

Total $1,677,653.21 

Since 1872 there has been paid to the towns from State tax 
the sum of $2,756,982.00. 



Expenses. 
Expenditures were reported as follows : 

Teachers' Wages .. ..-■- .$1,166,879.13 

Fuel and Incidentals 135,720.40 

New School Houses... _ 293,212.83 

Repairs-....-- 86,384.99 

Libraries and Apparatus 11,535.05 

Other School purposes 158,489.05 

Total $1,852,221.45 

This sum is larger by $74,944.41 than was expended last 
year, and in excess of the sum raised. The difference is due 
to debts incurred for school buildings. Of this $1,852,221.45, 
$1,245,119.09 was expended in 25 cities and large towns. 

The average cost of educating each child in attendance was 
$19.72. 

There was expended for each child who entered school 
$12.40, and for each enumerated person $10.31. 

Of the sum expended, $1,516,410.95, or 81 per cent, was 
obtained from taxation. 
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Enumeration and Attendance. 

Of the 151,069 enumerated, 125,092 appear to have attended 
the public schools and 14,480 to have attended private schools 
during some portion of the year. Of the 25,977 who have 
attended no gchool, 9,151 were between 4 and 5 years of age and 
9,002 between 5 and 8, showing that 70 per cent, of the absen- 
tees may have been detained by the disabilities incident to 
youth, and 5,687, or 22 per cent., were between 14 and 16 and 
had passed the limit of the compulsory law. It appears then 
that only 8 per cent, have entirely escaped the operation of 
the law and failed to enter a school-room. 

It follows that 92 per cent, of the persons enumerated have 
been in school. This however, is not to be accepted as showing 
the actual registration at any one time. Many entered and 
were present for a few days, many more were present for 60 
days only. The result is that the average attendance is 53 per 
cent, of the enumeration, indicating that about one-half of the 
persons enumerated and for whom the towns are drawing 
public money are actually in attendance at one time, and that 
the public funds are expended for the benefit of one-half of 
the school population. 

From every quarter come complaints of irregularity of at- 
tendance. The appeals for reform are both solemn and 
energetic. There are few places where local authorities have 
taken stringent measures to correct the evil, and the State is pow- 
erless except in the case of truants and those illegally employed. 
It would be wise to distribute a part of the public funds, e. g., 
the State tax, on the basis of actual attendance, thus throwing 
the weight of the State on the side of regularity of attendance 
and stimulating to local action. Moreover if the quality of 
schools could be determined by some competent authority, and 
another portion of the public money be given to the best, which 
are generally the most regularly attended schools, encourage- 
ment would be extended to educational effort, and pressure 
brought to bear upon useless schools. 

It is worthy of note, that as the school population increases, 
the per cent, of those who enter schools decreases. From the 
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table given below it appears that in the ten years just passed, 
the number registered, that is attending school during some 
portion of the year, has not increased in the same ratio as the 
enumeration. 
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176,29 
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1876 


176,26 
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128,634 


95.30 


1877 


178,13 
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86.95 
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132,337 
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1882 
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119,381 
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1883 
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1884 


178,77 


149,466 


120,437 


80.58 
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90.52 


1885 


179,55 
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123,280 


81.85 


137,860 


91.53 


Increase, 


3.26 


17,073 


3,982 


♦7.49 


10,140 


♦4.12 



It is probable that the compulsory law itself has contributed 
to this result. Under its provisions those over 14 were legally 
exempt and felt that they were morally relieved from school 
obligationa Those under eight were also little pressed and 
there was no forced regularity. The large class between 8 and 
14, which is the promising and proper school age, found that 
the State permitted absence for six of the nine school months ; 
with this high sanction if there was no desire to attend or no 
home impulse, the State limit became the standard, and con- 
venience or necessity regulated attendance. 

It would be a discouraging commentary upon the compulsory 
law if this were its inevitable tendency. The law has been 
one of several causes which united to. produce such a result, 
and has in a measure been corrected. The enactment of last 
year which is given below is broad enough to compel the 
attendance of all unemployed children between 8 and 16, and 
thus extends the approval and assistance of the State to regu- 
lar and constant attendance. 

CHAPTER XC. 
An act in addition to an Act concerning the Instruction of Children. 

Section I. Every parent or other person having control of any child 
over eight and under sixteen years of age, whose physical or mental 
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condition is not such as to render its instruction inexpedient or im- 
practicable, shall cause such child to attend a public day school regularly 
and constantly while the public schools of the district in which the 
child resides are in session, or to receive elsewhere thorough instruction 
in the studies taught in the public schools during the hours and terms 
when the public schools are in session. 

Sec. 2. Children under fourteen years of age who have attended 
school twelve weeks of the preceding twelve months, according to the 
requirements of Chapter eighty (page 162) of the public acts of 1882, 
and children over fourteen years of age shall not be subject to the re- 
quirements of the preceding section while properly employed to labor 
at home or elsewhere, but this section shall not be construed to exempt 
any child who is enrolled as a member of a school from any rule con- 
cerning irregularity of attendance which has been enacted or may be 
enacted by the board of school visitors or the board of education having 
control of the school. 

Sec. 3. Each week's failure on the part of any person to comply with 
the provisions of the preceding sections shall be a distinct offence, pun- 
ishable with a fine not exceeding five dollars, but such fines shall not be 
imposed exceeding in the aggregate sixty dollars in any one year. Said 
penalty shall not be irfcurred when it appears that the child is destitute 
of clothing suitable for attending school and the parent or person having 
control of such child is unable to provide such clothing. Prosecutions 
under this act shall be conducted and judgment may be suspended, as 
provided in section two of chapter eighty (page 162), of the public acts 
of 1882. 

As was said in the report of last year : 

" The law requires consecutive attendance for no more than six weeks. 
The remainder of the twelve weeks or sixty days may be made up by- 
occasional visits. Such spasms of study extended over six years can- 
not be compared in value with two or three years of continuous and 
regular work in school. Even one year of 180 school days makes a more 
lasting impression than the same time in three distinct and perhaps 
widely separated sections. It would be well if steady attendance for 
the year from 12 to 13 could by law be made an equivalent for the two 
distinct periods of sixty days from 12 to 14." 

A still more beneficial and progressive course would compel 
children to attend school regularly and constantly until they 
are 10 years of age and forbid their employment until that age 
is reached. 

The labor of children under 10 is not largely remunera- 
tive and not often essential to the support of families. If 
families are dependent upon the labor of such children, towns 
can well afford to render assistance until the rudiments of an 
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education have been acquired. The number of children be- 
tween the years of 8 and 10 now employed is not so large that 
their exclusion from factories would derange any industry, nor 
could the education of the school for those years and the inter- 
mission of labor materially interfere with the acquirement of 
ultimate skill in any trade or calling. Indeed, it cannot be 
controverted that to the greatest skill in any trade or industry 
or to proficiency in any calling, the early years of strong chil- 
dren are most profitably spent in attaining such education as 
will be useful in any course of life. It is not too much to in- 
sist that the years until 10 shall be thus occupied. It is both 
humane and just to the children who are helpless. 

The State, too, has not completed its duty until it insists that 
none of school age who cannot read and write shall be employed 
to labor. 

Below will be found the Report of the Agent of the Board 
which contains an account of his work and an historical sketch 
of compulsory legislation. 



Report of the Agent of the Board. 

To Mr. Charles D. Hine, 

Secretary of State Board of Education: — 

In the performance of my duties as Agent of the Board during 
the twelve months ending August 31st, 1885, I have visited the 
following towns: — 

Ashf ord, Barkhamsted, Beacon Falls, Bethel, Berlin, Branford, 
Bridgeport, Bristol, Brooklyn, Canton, Colebrook, Colchester, 
Danbury, Derby, Durham, Eastford, East Haddam, East Lyme, 
Easton, Essex, Fairfield, Farmington, Greenwich, Griswold, Gro- 
ton, Guilford, Haddam, Hebron, Huntington, Killingly, Ledyard, 
Lyme, Meriden, Middlefield, Middletown, Milford, Montville, 
New Britain, New Fairfield, New Hartford, New Haven, New- 
ington, New London, Norwalk, Norwich, Old Saybrook, Orange, 
Plainfield, Plainville, Plymouth, Pomfret, Portland, Preston, 
Putnam, Saybrook, Seymour, South Windsor, Sprague, Stafford, 
Stonington, Thomaston, Thompson, Union, Vernon, Voluntown, 
Wallingford, Waterbury, Westport, Winchester, Windham, 
Windsor, Windsor Locks, Woodstock. 
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Towns visited, 73 

Oases of apparent unlawful absence from school investigated, 877 

Visits to school (departments 309), 199 

Visits to factories and other establishments where children are 

employed, 104 

Certificates of school attendance inspected in places of em- 
ployment, _ 355 

Visits to homes of children who appeared to be unlawfully ab- 
sent from school, _ 672 

Children found to be unlawfully absent from school, 470 

Children fouud to be employed in violation of law, 215 

Prosecutions of parents for failing to cause their children to 

atteud school, _ 8 

Children neglecting or refusing to attend school sent to the 

Reform School and the Industrial School, 14 

Neglected children sent to County Homes, 4 

It is not to be inferred that there was greater delinquency in 
school attendance in the towns named than in some others. But 
it is not possible for one person to canvass for neglected and de- 
linquent children all the towns in the State in twelve months. 
The above summary, like similar statements in former reports, is 
not to be regarded as statistical, but merely a concise statement 
of the work of your agent during the period covered by this 
report. 

While some of the towns have been thoroughly examined by 
means of the enumeration returns and the school registers with 
some help from School visitors and teachers, in others a village or 
school district only has been visited or attention has been directed 
to special cases of parental neglect or violation of law by em- 
ployers. 

The means made use of in causing due observance of the law 
where it had been violated were such as have been described at 
length in former reports, first making it clear to the parent and 
employer of a child who has been deprived of schooling, that the 
child is defrauded, and that the law of the State made for his pro- 
tection has been violated. If appeals to honor, parental love and 
respect for law do not avail, then recourse is had to prosecutions 
and penalties. 

No employer has been prosecuted during the year, not because 
no person was found employing children contrary to the law, but 
because the circumstances in each case seemed to be such, that the 
future observance of the law could be as well or better promoted 
by at least postponing legal measures. In some instances, persons 
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had for the first time employed young children, and were not 
aware that there was any restriction in their employment. In 
most cases however, where the law was violated by employers, 
they intended to comply with its requirements, in fact were 
"zealous of the law," but had consulted their own convenience too 
long, retaining the children from one to six months and in some 
instances longer beyond the time when they should have returned 
to school. 

It has seemed reasonable and best sometimes to regard the con- 
venience of parents concerning the time when their children are to 
be sent to school. But the convenience of employers is quite an- 
other matter. In all cases where employers have made this plea 
as an excuse of violation of law, they have been informed that 
their convenience can not be allowed to come in competition with 
the rights of the children, which it is the object of the law to 
protect. If hereafter, children shall continue for this reason to 
be unlawfully employed, I shall regard it as a duty to see that 
the penalty is strictly enforced. 

There is manifestly an increasing tendency to discard very 
young help. Among the causes may be mentioned the improved 
condition of the stock used in some branches of industry, improve- 
ment in machinery and a system which takes the place of cash 
children in stores. Public opinion is plainly averse to the employ- 
ment of children where they are subjected to confinement or ex- 
ertion which tends to prevent their proper development and health. 
Employers have not only found it difficult to secure all the young 
help which formerly seemed to be required, but they have found 
it embarrassing to discharge children and employ others so that 
they may attend school as the law demands. It is not improbable 
that the enforcement of the law has had much to do in causing 
the improvements above mentioned, for it is a true adage that 
" necessity is the mother of invention." 

It does not however follow that it is desirable to entirely pro- 
hibit by law the employment of children under fourteen years of 
age in factories and other places where they are at present em- 
ployed. Sometimes the strongest motive we can urge on parents 
to send their children to school three months, is that they may be 
employed to labor the remaining nine months of the year. If the 
children could not be so employed, in many instances attendance 
at school could be secured only by enforcing on the parent the 
penalty for his neglect. The law has been so enforced in many 
4 
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cases, but there are cases, especially in the manufacturing villages, 
where it seems practicably impossible to compel attendance at 
school in that way. The parents can not pay fine, and to im- 
prison them would only increase the privations of the children. 
It may be well to increase the term of schooling required each 
year, to one hundred days and to prohibit the employment of 
children under ten years of age in factories, shops and stores. 
But if it is desirable to introduce instruction in manual labor 
into our schools, why not permit children to labor a part of their 
time for wages in those employments in which they will proba- 
bly be engaged in after years ? 

It may be observed in the foregoing statement that less than 
half the number of children who were found to be unlawfully ab- 
sent from school, were employed to labor. It may be added that 
very few of the employed children who had resided in the United 
States a year, had entirely failed to attend school. If they had 
not attended sixty days during the preceding twelve months, 
they may have attended a less number of days during that period 
or in former years. 

Among those who were found to be unlawfully absent from 
school and idle, there were some of American parentage nearly 
fourteen years of age who had never seen the inside of a school 
house. In nearly every town visited, and probably in nine tenths 
of the towns in the State, there are children growing up in igno- 
rance and idleness, who have failed to receive the minimum school- 
ing which the law requires. Frequently School visitors, Select- 
men and others admonish the parents of such children to send 
them to school. Many such cases have been reported to me. 
Other cases of this character seem never to have received any at- 
tention from local officers or others who might know of them. 
They are detected only on inspecting the enumeration returns and 
the school registers. 

If employers strictly regard the law, as most of them are doing 
because they believe the children should have at least all the 
schooling the law requires, and others do, if from no higher mo- 
tive from regard for the penalty of the law, the children employed 
will require much less attention than those who have no lawful 
occupation. 

Children who have been received from alms-houses, orphan 
asylums and other institutions or from poor parents, are some- 
times found in the care or employment of persons, who if 
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they are doing well by them in other respects, are at least 
cheating them out of the little schooling which the law is intended 
to secure for the poorest child. I have generally but little confi- 
dence in "home instruction" in such cases. Some such persons 
have been notified that if there is further neglect of this kind on 
their part, they will be required to pay the penalty provided by 
the law. 

No special efforts have been made to enforce the law enacted 
last winter requiring children over eight and under sixteen years 
of age to attend school regularly and constantly while the schools 
are in session, further than to distribute copies of the law to 
School visitors and other officers, and to inform some parents who 
have caused or allowed their children to attend school very irregu- 
larly, of its requirements. It may not be possible by means of 
this law to correct all cases of inexcusable irregularity in attend- 
ance, but many cases of idleness and vagrancy which parents are 
entirely responsible for, can be remedied. 

I have been requested by you to give in this report some ac- 
count of compulsory education laws in this State, the means em- 
ployed to secure the due observance of such laws, especially since 
the enactments of 1869, and to show as far as possible what has 
been accomplished by them. 

The first code of laws of the Connecticut colony, adopted May, 
1650, contains besides provisions for the support of schools the fol- 
lowing: — 

" Forasmuch as the good Education of Children is of singular behoof e and bene- 
fit to any Commonwealth, and whereas many parents and masters are too indul- 
gent and negligent of theire duty in that kinde : — 

It is therefore ordered by this Courte and Authority thereof That the Selectmen 
of every Towne, in the severall precincts and quarters where they dwell, shall 
have a vigelant eye over theire brethren and neighbors, to see first, that none of 
them shall suffer so much -Barbarisme in any of theire familyes as not to endeavor 
to teach by themselves or others theire Children and Apprentices so much 
Learning as may enable them perfectly to read the Inglish tongue, and knowl- 
edge of the Capitall Lawes, upon penalty of twenty-shillings for each neglect 
therein." 

The code of the New Haven colony completed in 1655 contains 
similar requirements and penalties. After the two colonies were 
united the Connecticut code, completed in 1672, contained the 
same provisions. 

It seems that some parents and masters failed to comply with 
these laws, for in 1690 the following order was made: — 
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11 This Court observing that notwithstanding the former orders ma for the 
eudication of children and servants there are many persons unable to read the 
English tongue, and uncapeable to read the holy word of God, or the good lawes 
of the colony, which evill, that it grow noe farther upon theire Majesties' subjects 
here; 

It is hereby ordered that all parents and masters shall cause theire respective 
children and servants, as they are capeable, to be taught to read distinctly the 
English tongue, and that the grand jury men in each towne doe once in the year 
at least, visit each famaly they susspect to neglect this order, and sattisfy them- 
selves wither all children under age and servants in such suspect famalyes can 
read well the English tongue, or be in a good procedure to learn the same or not, 
and if they finde any such children and servants not taught as theire years are 
capeable of, they shall return the names of the parents or masters of the sayd child- 
ren so untaught to the next county court, where the sayd parents or masters shall 
be fyned twenty shillings for each child or servant whose teaching is or shall be 
neglected, contrary to this order; unless it shall appear to the satisfaction of the 
court that the sayd neglect is not voluntary but necessitated by the incapacity of 
the parents or masters, or theire neighbours to cause them to be taught as afore- 
sayd, or the incapacity of the sayd children or servants to learne." 

In the revision of the statutes in 1805, the penalty of twenty 
shillings was changed to three dollars and thirty-four cents. With 
this change these laws remained nearly the same till 1821, when 
the requirement concerning religious instruction and the penalty 
for neglect disappear ; and instruction in the first four rules of 
arithmetic is added to the requirements. In the revision of 1849, 
instruction in English grammar, geography and the elements of 
arithmetic is added to the requirements. 

With these changes we now have this ancient statute in sec- 
tions one and eight of chapter one of our present school laws. 

Not until the commencement of the present century was there 
any manufacturing or mechanical business in the state to employ 
children and keep them from school. Those of suitable age were 
employed on the farms, but all, including many over sixteen years 
of age, were expected to attend school in winter. But " the intro- 
duction of another industry at this time worked a radical change 
in the mode of life and labor." " April 1st, 1807, the first cotton 
factory in Connecticut was set in operation " in the town of Pom- 
fret, now Putnam. " Nine boys and girls picked up in the neigh- 
borhood, with three or four men to help and oversee them, com- 
prised its working force." Carding and spinning only was done 
here. Power looms were introduced at a later period. This 
industry rapidly increased in the eastern part of the state. Ma- 
chinery for wool spinning also was soon introduced. These and 
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other mechanical industries soon furnished continuous employ- 
ment for children and seriously interfered with their attendance 
at school, so that in 1824 the Legislature enacted the following 
law : 

" The president and directors of all factories which are now or shall hereafter 
be legally incorporated and proprietors of all other manufacturing establishments 
shall cause the children employed in such factories or establishments, whether 
bound by indenture or parol agreemeut, or in any other manner, to be taught to 
read and write, and also that they be instructed in the four first rules of arith- 
metic, and that due attention be paid to morals " . . . . 

For violations of this law magistrates were empowered to im- 
pose " such fine as they consider just and reasonable." 

That this law was not wholly a dead letter may be inferred 
from the following remark in Miss Ellen D. Larned's History of 
Windham County. During the period from 1820 to 1840, writ- 
ing of Pomfret factory, she says : " Homes and yards were kept 
neat, loafing was prohibited, and children were sent to school as 
the law required." 

This law remained in force till 1 842, when the following was 
enacted in its place : 

u No child under the age of fifteen years shall be employed to labor in any 
manufacturing establishment or in any other business in this state, unless such 
child shall have attended some public or private day school, where instruction is 
given by a teacher qualified to instruct in orthography, reading, writing, English 
grammar, geography and arithmetic, at least three months of the twelve next pre- 
ceding any and every year in which such child shall be so employed ; and the 
owner, agent or superintendent of any manufacturing establishment who shall 
employ any child in such establishment contrary to the provisions of this section 
shall forfeit for each offense a penalty of twenty-five dollars to the treasurer of 
the state. 

" A certificate signed and sworn to by the instructor of the school where any 
child may have attended, that such child has received the instruction aforesaid 
shall be deemed sufficient evidence of the fact ; and the school visitors of the sev- 
eral towns, personally or by a commitcee by them appointed, annually and as often 
as they shall think proper, shall examine into the situation of the children em- 
ployed in the several manufacturing establishments in their respective towns, and 
ascertain whether the foregoing requirements are duly observed and report all vio- 
lations thereof to some informing officer, to the intent that prosecutions may be 
instituted therefor ; and all informiug officers shall prosecute for all such viola- 
tions." 

It does not appear that any efficient or well-directed efforts were 
ever made to enforce this law. I have, however, been informed 
that in one at least of the largest manufacturing towns in the 
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state the school visitors appointed a committee as the law pro- 
vided, who were known as " factory inspectors," and that they 
visited the manufacturing establishments of the town. 

In 1856 a law was passed prohibiting the employment of chil- 
dren under ten years of age in manufacturing and mechanical 
establishments. But this law seemed to have had no direct refer- 
ence to the school attendance or education of the children. The 
section containing this provision also limited the hours minors 
might be employed to labor in such establishments. The latter 
provision was modified in 1867, but the former provision remained 
till 1875, when it disappeared in the revision. 

The law of 1842 above quoted was changed in 1869 by making 
its provisions apply to children under fourteen years of age, in- 
stead of children under fifteen years of age, and by making any 
person who should employ a child contrary to its provisions liable 
to the penalty, whereas, under the law of 1 842, " owners, agents 
and superintendents of manufacturing establishments " only were 
liable. The penalty was also changed from a forfeit of twenty- 
five dollars to a forfeit of one hundred dollars. The most import- 
ant change was in providing for the enforcement of the law by 
adding the following : 

** The State Board of Education may take such action as may be deemed neces- 
sary to secure the enforcement of this act, and may appoint some one of its mem- 
bers or some other suitable person as agent for that purpose." 

It was found that many children who had been discharged from 
employment failed to attend school. Therefore, in 1871, an act 
was passed requiring parents and other persons having control of 
children discharged from employment for the purpose of attend- 
ing school, to cause them to attend school, under penalty of five 
dollars for each week of failure. 

This act, although retained in the revision of the school laws in 
1872, was practically superseded by the provision which required 
"Every parent, guardian or other person having control and 
charge of any child between the ages of eight and fourteen years 
to attend some public or private day school at least three months 
in each year, six weeks at least of which attendance shall be con- 
secutive ; or to be instructed at home at least three months in 
each year in the branches of education required to be taught in 
the public schools." 

It is worthy of remark that when the bill embodying this law 
was reported to the Legislature by the Committee on Education, 
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it contained a provision to the effect that parents whose " pecuni- 
ary condition was such as to render the attendance of their chil- 
dren inexpedient or impracticable " should be exempt from its 
requirements. But on motion of a leading member of the House 
the bill was amended and that provision unanimously stricken out ; 
thus committing the Legislature and the. State to the policy that 
no child shall be deprived of the privileges of the schools because 
his parents are poor. If private benefactions do not supply the 
wants while the child attends school, public charity must. 

In 1865 an act was passed authorizing cities and towns to make 
" All needful provisions and regulations concerning habitual- tru- 
ants from school, and any children wandering about its streets or 
public places, having no lawful occupation or business nor attend- 
ing school, and growing up in ignorance, between the ages of 
seven and sixteen years ; and to make such by-laws respecting 
such children as shall most conduce to their welfare and the good 
order of the city or town." 

This act, though still in force, is superseded by the general tru- 
ant law passed in 1869, revised in 1872 and amended in 1877. 

All of these laws which were in force in 1872 were then revised 
and taken from the title Domestic Relations and made chapter 
first of An Act concerning Education, and in the General Statutes 
of 1875 they appear as chapter first under the title Education, 

In that chapter, State's attorneys, sheriffs and their deputies, 
and selectmen and other town officers, are named as having duties 
in enforcing certain provisions of the law. But school visitors 
are required to "ascertain whether all the provisions of the 
chapter are duly observed." The State Board of Education is 
authorized to take action, not merely as in the act of 1869, to 
secure the due observance of a particular act or section, but " to 
take action to secure the due observance of all the provisions of 
this chapter, and may appoint an agent for that purpose." 

Some slight changes were made in some sections of these laws 
in the years 1877 and 1880, but none of importance till 1882 when 
they were revised and arranged in their present form, and as they 
appear in the compilation of Laws relating to Education, 1883. 

The act of the present year, requiring children over eight and 
under sixteen years of age, when not employed at labor, to attend 
school regularly and constantly, is an important addition to these 
laws. 

Previous to 1869 the enforcing of "the factory law" and other 
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laws designed to make education obligatory, was left entirely 
with local authorities. "Under these laws, especially that of 1842, 
for which the law of 1869 was a substitute, very little was accom- 
plished." The law of 1869 gave authority to the State Board of 
Education to take action to secure its enforcement. Hon. Henry 
M. Cleveland was its first agent. 

He said in his report to the Board, April 20, 1870: "I was ex- 
pected to secure the enforcement of the most stringent law upon 
this subject in the United States. I was to treat mainly with the 
manufacturers of the State and secure the desired results, either 
by a courteous conference with them, or by threatening them 
with prosecutions." 

He wisely chose the former course, and his report continues: 
" I decided to visit the manufacturers and invite them to divide 
the children in the mills into two or three classes, and to send out 
for the school one class the first succeeding term, another class the 
second term, and the third class the third term, so that each child 
might get its three months' schooling during the year." * * * 
" Nearly three-fourths of the manufacturers, from a needle up to a 
locomotive, have been visited and they have * * * * given 
their cordial consent to the above plan, and pledged themselves to 
its execution by signing the following agreement, viz: 

' We hereby agree that from and after the beginning of the 
next term of our Public School (or Schools) we will employ no 
children under fourteen years of age, except those who are pro- 
vided with a certificate from the local School officers of actual 
attendance at school the full term required by law.' " 

In his second report, dated April 20th, 1871, Mr. Cleveland 
says: " Since the date of my first report, April 20, 1870, 1 have 
conferred with manufacturers at such times and places as circum- 
stances required, and with no exception have found them pro- 
fessedly willing to aid in every way in the execution of the law. 
* * * * * * There are, however, two prominent obstacles 
in the way of the enforcement of the law, which have had an 
influence in some cases upon employers, viz: the lack of school 
room, and the opposition of parents. Facts conclusively show 
that very many children have been sent out of the mills who have 
not entered the public schools, and in many cases where ample 
room and a full supply of teachers had been provided." 

In the Report of the Board, May, 1872, it is stated that: " The 
appointment by the Board in 1869, of an Agent to carry into 
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effect the law of that year, was intended to be temporary. The 
purpose for which he was appointed having been largely accom- 
plished, in December last he tendered his resignation, which was 
accepted. Whether the work in which he was engaged will be 
carried forward without a special agent to take charge of it, 
experience must determine. There are indications in some manu- 
facturing towns that the law is very imperfectly enforced." 

The law of 1872 imposed new duties on the Board, and fur- 
nished additional work for an agent. In November, 1872, the 
present agent of the Board received his first appointment, and 
made his first report in April of the following year. 

It was still supposed that the principal work in enforcing com- 
pulsory school laws would be in places where children were em- 
ployed, and under advice of Governor Jewell, then chairman of 
the Board, and Secretary Northrop, attention was directed to the 
towns and establishments which the former agent had visited. It 
was found that while some employers were endeavoring to live up 
to the law, that obstacles in the way of its strict enforcement 
were more serious than he had anticipated. Not only had parents 
neglected and refused to send their children to school, but to the 
great inconvenience of employers, families had removed to other 
towns and villages where they found employment; no certificates 
of school attendance being asked for. So that many employers 
had lost faith in the law, if they ever had any, and were practi- 
cally repudiating the agreement which they had signed. The 
Hartford Carpet Company, in Thompsonville, and Cheney Broth- 
ers, in South Manchester, were, however, faithfully striving to 
conform to its requirements. 

The duties of School Visitors concerning these laws as defined 
therein, are nearly the same as the duties of the agent of the 
State Board. Therefore, on my first visit to any town, I called 
on the Acting Visitor or some other member of the local Board, 
for information, and in order that we might cooperate in our 
efforts. Generally we visited the manufacturers and other em- 
ployers together. 

Circulars signed by the Secretary of the State Board and the 
agent, and in some instances by the entire Board, were addressed 
to school officers and employers. Notices for posting, containing 
the law in English and French were supplied to manufacturers 
and others, and posted in various places. Employers were re- 
quested to inform the agent of any families who might remove for 
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the purpose of evading the law, when discharged to attend school; 
and blanks were furnished them for that purpose. But few of 
these blanks were ever used. Blank certificates of school attend- 
ance of children were also furnished for the use of teachers. 

Children were again discharged to attend school. But the law 
did not then require the employer on application of a child for 
work, to demand a certificate that he had attended school sixty 
days during the preceding twelve months. If any questions were 
asked, the bare statement of the child or his parent that he had 
been to school, was regarded by the employer as a sufficient 
answer. 

In December, 1875, the agent of a manufacturing company, 
who after being remonstrated with by a local officer and myself, 
continued to employ and re-employ children in violation of law, 
was prosecuted on two complaints. On his still further defying 
the officer and the law, nine additional suits were brought against 
him. Public opinion in that community fully approved this ac- 
tion. The penalty at that time was a forfeit of one hundred dol- 
lars for each offense. Accordingly the accused was bound over to 
the Superior Court. Much to the disappointment and chagrin of 
local officers and myself, these cases were settled on partial pay- 
ment of costs. Probably the fact that on conviction the penalty 
could not be less than a forfeit of one hundred dollars for each 
offense, and this being the first case under this statute, influenced 
this action. The object of the prosecution, however, was ef- 
fected, — the due observance of the law, for a time at least, in that 
establishment. 

But it was thought that until parents more fully understood 
their duties and liabilities, it would not be wise to enforce the 
law generally on employers. Accordingly I commenced visiting 
families, principally in factory villages, and spent considerable 
time in this way, especially during the years 1877 and 1878. 

In the spring and summer of the latter year, nearly all the fam- 
ilies in the village of Baltic were visited. On returning there in 
the fall it appeared that they regarded what had been said to 
them as "nothing but talk," and had neglected and refused to 
send their children to school. There was handed me a list of 
names of children said to have been sent from the factory to 
attend school; but some of them were still employed in the factory 
and others were idle. Few, if any of that number, were in school. 
Thereupon warrants were issued for the arrest of a number of the 
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parents and the superintendent of the factory. These parents 
were tried, convicted and paid their fines, while many others were 
well frightened. The superintendent was bound over to answer 
to the Superior Court. He informed me soon after that he ex- 
pected to pay a fine of one hundred dollars and was willing to 
do so. 

Concerning the results of these prosecutions, I copy from my 
report to the Board, December 31, 1878: " One week after the 
superintendent wrote, * We have made arrangements to give the 
children all the schooling which the law requires and humanity 
demands.' I found on enquiring at the schools in the village, 
that seventy children had come to school immediately after the 
prosecutions, and that fifty-four of them came from the factory." 

A month or two after, in answering a letter from me inquir- 
ing concerning some families in the village, this superintendent 
added: " The legal measures you took were right and proper, as 
you used every other means in your power, and the law as the 
last resort. * * * * You may be assured I shall use my 
best efforts to comply with the law, — and without the law, I 
think the parents would have defeated me in getting their children 
to school, but they now find that they are liable as well as myself, 
and I shall have their co-operation in bringing about the desired 
result." 

Since December, 1875, including the prosecutions then made, 
nine * employes have been prosecuted for violations of this law. 
Previous to 1882 these cases were not in a final jurisdiction of a 
justice or police court, and all were settled with the grand juror or 
the State's attorney, the penalty of one hundred dollars being 
considered too severe. Since 1882 the penalty has been " a fine of 
not more than sixty dollars." Each of the persons prosecuted 
since this change in the law hajs paid a fine and costs of prose- 
cution. 

The prosecution of parents as well as employers was delayed 
till all other means for securing the due observance of the 
law seemed to fail. In prosecutions since 1882 judgment has in 
each case been in part enforced at once, and in part suspended for 
three months, as provided in the law, except in one instance when 
the full penalty prosecuted for was at once enforced. 

The following is a statement of the number of the prosecu- 
tions, also of the number of children cared for on my information 

*Two more prosecutions have been made since the date of this report. 
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and request. These cases have all occurred since December, 
1875: 

Prosecutions of employers 9 

Prosecutions of parents and guardians for neglect to send children 

to school _ 51 

Prosecution of parent for false statement concerning the age of 

his child 1 

Children sent to Reform School and Industrial School for Girls. 35 

Children placed in the County Temporary Homes ... 4 

There have been prosecutions of parents or employers every 
year since 1878. But constant efforts have been made to secure 
the due observance of these laws by other means. 

Of course the first duty is to ascertain where the delinquencies 
are, not merely in what towns or districts. The annual reports 
show this, but what particular families are remiss and what chil- 
dren have been neglected, and to what extent. Special informa- 
tion is very often received of some neglect, but the particular 
facts are to be ascertained. 

Since January, 1879, the annual enumeration of children should 
show not only the name and age of every child, but the place 
where and the time when each child had last attended school. State- 
ments concerning the school attendance are not always correctly 
made and noted. But most of these returns found in the keeping 
of town officers give some information of interest in this work. 

These returns and the school registers are carefully examined, 
school visitors and committees consulted, schools visited and en- 
quiries made concerning absentees and irregular attendants. 

The last two years, at the close of the summer terms, teachers 
were requested to report the names of all children over eight and 
under fourteen years of age, who had not attended school sixty 
days or six consecutive weeks during the school year ; and blanks 
were furnished for that purpose. Such reports greatly facilitate 
this work. 

Having ascertained facts by these investigations, we may court- 
eously and with probable success see the parents or other persons 
having control of apparently neglected children, and learn from 
them the exact ages of the children, their reasons for not causing 
the children to attend school, and if not sick or idle, where they 
are employed. The way is thus prepared for giving the parent or 
guardian of each child found to be absent from school in violation 
of law such admonition and advice as the case seems to require, 
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and if gentle words seem to have no influence, to propose a pros- 
ecution as a last resort, and to name a time therefor if the child is 
not sent to school. By such means many children are caused to 
attend school, while some parents are affected by influences less 
direct. Negligent parents or guardians are sometimes addressed 
by letter when all the circumstances of the case are known. 

In making investigations as described above, it is obvious that 
many if not all the cases of illegal employment of children in a 
district or town are brought to light and the way opened for an 
interview with an employer and for successful prosecution if such 
remedy seems to be required. „ 

Frequent calls are made at manufactories and other places 
where children are employed, when it is believed their employ- 
ment is in strict accordance with law, for the purpose of examin- 
ing their certificates of school attendance, for it has been found 
that unless these certificates are asked for by some person having 
authority to inspect them, the children will be employed without 
such evidence that they have attended school. 

For the use of teachers and school officers authorized to give 
children the certificates which employers should demand, blanks 
have been prepared, with stubs, and bound in books of from 
twenty-five to one hundred each. About three thousand of these 
blanks have been distributed during the past twelve months. 

In enforcing these laws, much has been done by school visitors 
and other local officers by cooperating with the agent of the State 
Board and independently. Immediately after the enactment of 
the truant laws in 1869, provisions were made in Hartford, in 
New Haven and in some other cities to enforce them. A truant 
school was provided in New Haven in 1871. Since that time 
further provision has been made in that city for irregular attend- 
ants. In his last report Superintendent Dutton says : " Five 
rooms have been occupied the past year by children who may be 
properly called ' ungraded.' Under this head are embraced (1) 
truants or insubordinate* , (2) those who are successively irregular 
either for lack of clothing or on account of circumstances at 

home." "Officer Sullivan visits these rooms daily and 

spends a good portion of his time in making good the attendance 
of these refractory and neglected children. The efficient manner 
in which they are * brought to time ' and training in these schools 
has a most salutary effect in elevating the tone of conduct 
throughout the city, both in and out of the school." 
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Until relieved of duties in this direction three years ago, Mr. 
Horace Day, secretary of the New Haven Board of Education, 
looked after children employed in manufactories, shops and stores 
in the city, and visited the homes of truant and neglected chil- 
dren. Since that time, in going over part of the field which he 
had canvassed year after year, I have found abundant evidence of 
his judicious and effective labor. The importance of this work is 
apparent when we consider that one-ninth of the enumerated 
children in the state are in this city. 

In Bridgeport and Waterbury, officers have been detailed or 
appointed for this service, whose entire time is occupied in attend- 
ing to truants and children whose parents or guardians would 
otherwise fail to cause them to attend school as the law requires. 
In some other towns or villages, officers appointed for this pur- 
pose give as much time to the service as seems necessary to 
secure the due observance of the law. In former reports I have 
seen fit to mention the energetic and faithful work of the officer 
in the borough of Willimantic and town of Windham. In many 
towns the Acting School Visitor or other member of the town 
Board specially appointed for this service visits manufactories 
and admonishes parents who neglect to cause their children to 
attend school. 

A reason why more work of this kind is not done by School Vis- 
itors and other officers is apparent in many cases. Usually in 
giving information concerning neglect on the part of parents or 
violations of law by others to the agent of the State Board, the 
request is made that the name of the informer shall not be used. 
A precaution that is always observed whether the request is made 
or not. 

The increased stringency of the compulsory laws in Massachu- 
setts and the strictness with which they are enforced, especially 
in regard to the employment of children ; and the recent enact- 
ment of similar laws in Rhode Island, have rendered it much less 
difficult than formerly to enforce these provisions in this state. 

The popular sentiment is, that as the schools are open to all the 
children of the state without charge, no child in proper physical 
or mental condition to attend school shall be deprived of their ad- 
vantages. The fact that communications concerning neglected 
children are received more frequently than formerly is not evi- 
dence of increasing negleQt by parents and guardians, but of in- 
creasing sensitiveness on the part of the people to such neglect. 
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Since these laws were enacted in 1869 and 1872, the annual 
school reports show a gratifying improvement in the attendance, 
which is not altogether attributable to this cause. The rate bill 
was abolished in the former year, and since that time there has 
been general awakening of interest in our public schools. There 
can, however, be no doubt but that under the influence of com- 
pulsory laws many children who were employed to labor and 
many idle children who otherwise would never have seen the in- 
side of a school room, have attended school at least three months 
in each year, and that by the same means irregularity in attend- 
ance has been diminished. 

In looking for indications of the results of our efforts in the 
annual reports, it is to be kept in mind, (1) that the compulsory 
education laws affect but a small per cent, of the number of fami- 
lies in the State, that most parents educate their children and send 
them to school because it is right and for their mutual welfare, 
without any thought of a legal requirement, (2) that the law 
applies to children over eight and under fourteen years only, — 
one-half the number enumerated, — (3) that the law requires 
attendance only about one-third of the days the school is in ses- 
sion during the year. So that the number of children whom com- 
pulsory laws may have caused to attend school, potent as it is for 
good or evil, is a very small part of the entire number registered. 
The increase that can reasonably be expected from this cause may 
be more than balanced in any town by absences caused by pre- 
vailing sickness or an inclement season. 

However, those who are looking for encouragement in efforts 
to secure the due observance of these laws can find some satis- 
faction in inspecting such tables as are given on page 22 of the 
Secretary's Report for 1879 and page 18 of his Report for 1885. 
These tables together show the number of children registered in 
the public schools and private schools each year since 1869 and 
the per cent, of such attendance as compared with the number 
enumerated. The decrease in the percentage of the numbers 
registered since 1879 may be accounted for in part at least by the 
exclusion of children under five years of age from the public 
schools in many towns according to the provisions of the law 
passed in the winter of 1878. 

" Number of different scholars registered during the year" does 
not appear in the State Reports before 1869, and it is more than 
probable that when School Visitors were first asked to report this 
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number, many children who had attended different schools and 
even different departments of the same school during the year 
were counted more than once. 

Therefore I take the liberty to introduce the following table, 
showing the per cent, of the numbers registered in school as com- 
pared with the numbers enumerated, in the winter and summer 
terms during the last twenty-five years, embracing a period of 
five years when no special effort was made to cause parents to 
send their children to school : 



Report 


Per cent, of the No. 


No. in 


Report 


Per cent. 


of the No. 


No. in 


of the 


enum'd. 


regist'd. 


Private 


of the 


enum'd. 


regist'd. 


Private 


year. 


Winter. 


Summer. 


Schools. 


year. 


Winter. 


Summer. 


Schools. 


1862 


67.80 


62.34 


* 


1875 


74-75 


67.16 


8422 


1863 


67-57 


62.03 





1876 


72.90 


65.64 


9i95 


1864 


67.99 


60.72 





1877 


73-^7 


66.45 


9816 


1865 


68.20 


60.16 





1878 


72.69 


66.26 


10180 


1866 


68. 


60.77 





1879 


72.46 


66.05 


X1109 


1867 


66. 


59.62 





.1880 


72.00 


66.36 


11215 


1868 


66.30 


61.10 


... 


1881 


71-73 


64.62 


12643 


1869 


66.43 


60.80 





1882 


69.64 


64.18 


12475 


1870 


71.20 


63.56 


9583 


1883 


69.61 


63.26 


12899 


1871 


75.03 


66.36 


93<>4 


1884 


68.32 


63.03 


14860 


1872 


73-49 


64.68 


8754 


1885 


69.00 


64.73 


14580 


1873 


71-95 


63.66 


9029 


1886 


70.89 


65.33 


14480 


1874 


71.62 


65.44 


8529 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 



* This number was not reported before 1870. 

While at least fifty per cent, of the children annually enumer- 
ated in January are over eight and under fourteen years of age, — 
the class to which the compulsory law applies, — the reports made 
with the enumeration returns indicate that but a small per cent, 
of the children who did not attend school the preceding year, 
were of that class. These percentages for the five years ending 
January 1st, 1885, were: in 1880, 10.9; 1881, 11.; 1882, 10.15; 
1883, 9.4; 1884, 8.22. 

The reports of the United States Census show that from 1870 
to 1880 the number of persons in Connecticut who could not 
read nor write was very much diminished, and that the 
decrease was chiefly among persons from 10 to 21 years of age. 
In the following exhibit the numbers of persons who could 
not write is taken. In the introduction to the Ninth Census 
it is said: "This is the true number of the illiterate of the 
country;" * * * "If a man cannot write it is fair to assume that 
he cannot read well." Where neglectful parents are remonstrated 
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with for not causing their children to attend school, they will 
claim that the children have been taught to read at home, when 
they make no claim that they have been taught to write. 

If there is any doubt that compulsory school laws had any 
effect in causing the decrease of nearly fifty per cent, of the illit- 
eracy among persons of this State during the decade from 1870 
to 1 880, let the statistics of illiteracy in this State be compared 
with those of another New England State, where no compulsory 
school laws were in force till 1 883. For this purpose such sta- 
tistics are here quoted. 
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In the numbers of children reported by Committees and School 
Visitors as not attending school there are usually included those 
whose physical or mental condition is such as to render their 
attendance inexpedient or impracticable, and some who are 
faithfully instructed at home. 

In the number of illiterate persons given in the United States 
Census reports there are probably included many persons who 
are incapable of learning to read and write. Among the foreign 
born there were doubtless many of school age who had not 
resided in the State long enough to become subject to our school 
laws. The number of such persons affects our school reports 
also. 

While making due allowance for these facts and deriving some 
satisfaction from the success of efforts to diminish illiteracy by 
5 
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legal as well as by moral influences, it still appears that there 
will be need of continual vigilance and labor in this drection as 
long as there are parents, native or of foreign birth or other 
persons having the control of children, who are indifferent to 
their education. 

GILES POTTER. 
Hartford, September 1, 1886. 

Small Schools. 

The number of schools numbering 8 or less in attendance for 
the year is 180. The expense of educating children in these 
schools is far above the average cost in the State. 

Teachers' Meetings. 

•Under the direction and with the assistance of the Board of 
Education 147 educational meetings have been held in 55 
towns. Below will be found the dates and places of formal 
teachers' meetings. 

It is difficult to distinguish accurately between these gather- 
ings and numerous other large meetings of a similar character. 
There is no difference in the manner in which the two are con- 
ducted, but in cases where two or more meetings have been 
held, in part under the control of teachers themselves, yet with 
the assistance and under the direction of the Board and report- 
ing to it, they have not been included in the first list. 

Date. 

West Hartford Jan. 18, 

Litchfield Feb. 27, 

Simsbury .Mar. 20, 

Wellington Apr. 25, 

Windsor Locks _ _ .May 1, 

Middlebury May 6, 

Willington May 15, 

Waterbury Sept. 18, 

* Ellington Sept. 22, 

Somers Sept. 23, 

Stafford Oct. 1, 

Hebron ...Oct. 2, 

Union Oct. 5, 

Willimantic Oct. 7, 



Teach- 
ers. 


School 
Officers. 


Attend- 
ance. 


12 
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25 


42 
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120 


35 


10 


95 


39 
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41 
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88 
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12 
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11 
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47 


11 
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50 


12 


145 
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30 


42 
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Teach- 
ers. 


School 
Officers. 


Attend- 
ance. 


54 


10 


132 


58 


19 


148 


21 


4 


58 


33 


5 


64 


23 


11 


111 


42 


13 


168 


23 


6 


48 


28 


1 


33 


42 


12 


201 



Date. 

Waterford Oct. 9, 

Oxford Oct. 16, 

Glastonbury Oct. 20, 

Winsted Oct. 21 

Westbrook Oct 23, 

Woodbury Nov. 6, 

Somers Nov. 19-21 

Taftville Dec. 3. 

Lebanon Dec. 3-4, 

In the following towns, one or more teachers' meetings not 
included in above list, have been held : 

Bristol, Canton (Collinsville), Colchester, Derby (Ansonia), 
Enfield, East Windsor, Farmington (TJnionville), Hartford 
(North District), Litchfield, Meriden, Naugatuck, New Britain, 
New Haven, Norwich (Central District), (Taftville), Plymouth, 
Somers, Stamford, Torrington, Waterbury, Watertown, West 
Hartford, Wethersfield, Windham (First District), Windsor 
Locks. 

The Board does not intend to present any other than educa-* 
tional topics, or more properly common school topics.* Large 

♦ The names of those who have assisted and the topics treated will be 
found below. 



N, 



M 



L. Bishop, 

Number, 

Percentage. 

Spelling. 
S. Crosby, 

Primary Reading, 

Advanced Reading. 
J. S. Cooley, 

Grammar, 

Writing. 
L. L. Camp, 

Industrial Training. 
F. B. Cargill, 

Writing. 
Miss J. T. Cunningham, 

Primary Arithmetic. 
C. F. Carrol, 

Primary Reading, 

Writing, 

Language and Grammar, 

Arithmetic, 

New Education. 

Training of Children, 

Primary Language, 

Number, 

Reading, 



S. T. Dutton, 

Are Pupils in the Public Schools 
Overworked ? 
W. H. Desper, 

Object Lessons in Country 
Schools, 
Object Lessons in Primary Class. 

Geography. 
J. R. French, 

Language. 
W. F. Gordy, 

Reading after the First Year. 
J. A. Graves, 

Geog 
LP. Hal] 

Language, 

Advanced Language, 

Geography, 

Spelling. 
R. G. Hibbard, 

Reading. 
Miss A. L. Hutchins, 

Arithmetic. 
C. D. Hine, 

State Examinations, 

Improvement in Teaching. 
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suiijb are not paid and there is no intention of offering pecuni- 
ary inducement to instructors. 

It is usual to precede these meetings by visitation of schools 
by the Secretary and by a canvass of the town on the part of 
the Agent. Thus the needs and condition of schools can be 
specifically treated. Generally the teachers' meetings are fol- 
lowed by a public meeting where system and management are 
discussed. Still farther it is best to supplement the foregoing 
by a course of meetings, and this has been frequently done. 
It is impossible, however, to respond to the calls coming from 
every quarter of the State for such assistance as these Schools 
of Teachers afford. 



C. D. Hiiie, 

Spelling, 

Reading, 

Training of Children. 

School Management, 

Primary Reading, 

Work of the State Board of 
Education, 

Improvement of Schools. 

High Schools, 

Reading for Teachers, 

Arithmetic, 

What is a Good School ? 

Preparation of Lessons, 

Gradation of Country Schools, 

Town Management of Schools, 
Object and Means of Education. 
G. Stanley Hall, 

Systematic Pedagogy, 

The Normal Method of Teach- 
ing. 
H. M. Harrington, 

Arithmetic. 
C. B. Jennings, 

Penmanship. 
J. J. Jennings, 

Town Organization. 
G. A. Littlefield, 

Language, 

What Constitutes a Good School. 
Miss H. A. Luddmgton, 

Busy Work, 

Primary Reading. 

Language, 
A. B. Morrill, 

Electricity, 

Science 
Schools, 

Science in Common Schools. 

Chemistry. 

JellyFishes. 
Miss C. W. Mingins, 

Kindergarten. 



Conversations in 



C. F. Merrill, 

Primary Reading. 
F. S. Morrison, 

Language. 
T. J. Morgan, 

Thinking. 
Charles Northend, 

Alaska and Its Resources. 
Miss H. F. Page, ' 

Fractions, 

Reading, 

Number, 

Phonics. 
Giles Potter, 

Compulsory Education, 

Neglected Children. 
Mark Pitman, 

Geography. 
Miss E. M. Reed, 

Primary Number. 
Prof. E. H. Russell, 

The A B C of Education, 

Reading. 

Literature as an Element in 
Education. 
A. P. Somes, 

Geography, 

Language, 

Our World. 
Geo. H. Tracy, 

Botany. 
Aaron Vanderwerker, 

Methods of Teaching. 
M. A. Warren. 

Gradation of Country Schools. 
C. W. Wolcott, 

Music. 
J. B. Welch, 

Object Teaching. 
S. P. Willard, 

Advanced Reading. 
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The subjects show what has been attempted. The princi- 
ples of good teaching, together with plans and details of work 
have been reiterated. In many cases the wants of young chil- 
dren have received most attention, because the primary teach- 
ing is most defective. It is often necessary to assail the alpha- 
betic method of teaching reading. Entrenched in prejudice 
and ignorance of any other system, and the putative means by 
which so many have acquired information it yields not so 
readily to exposure and attack, as to the light of a new and 
better way. It is necessary too, to sometimes prove and insist 
that reading is not a mere calling of vocables but an intelligent 
process with which the mind as well as the throat and jaws is 
concerned. 

Correct methods of teaching the language and facts of 
number meet with more ready acceptance. 

In ungraded schools progressive teaching often encounters 
real difficulties in defective organization ; and this has received 
special attention. 

It is well understood that the work of education is in the 
hands of teachers. From their activity wisely directed, must 
come the vigorous activity of our schools. Any change, if 
change is necessary, any new and better method of dealing with 
children, must have their sanction and sympathy. The object 
of these meetings is to promote good teaching by assisting 
teachers. 

The longer and more formal gatherings cannot be successfully 
held. The meetings for a single day devoted to three or four 
topics, briefly and pointedly presented and discussed, can be 
profitable to teachers, to those intending to become teachers 
and to those who have the care of children. 

More especially local teachers' meetings have been encour- 
aged and to these have been brought the benefits without the 
burdens of large assemblies. Instructors have been sent to 
every place and to all places where teachers would gather, and 
sometimes to places where they would not. Such meetings are 
for conference and instruction. 

To carry on these local meetings vigorously, there must be 
organization. There is no need of elaborate constitutions, and 
numerous officials are superfluous, but a small and interested 
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committee can operate the machinery efficiently. This com- 
mittee must warn meetings, correspond with the Secretary and 
speakers; if necessary decide upon topics and arrange all 
details. 

There is legitimate additional work for such associations in 
the following directions : 

1. The visitation of outside schools. 

Some teachers are reluctant to make excursions out of their 
own domain. They prefer the quiet of undisturbed repose. 
The result is a pinched and narrow view of their work, and 
generally a very positive belief that their experience includes 
all that can possibly be known about teaching. There is no 
improvement or progress. 

There are schools which deserve attention, because in them 
is illustrated good teaching. In the educational world there is 
change : a reformation or rather a revolution of sentiment is 
visible to those who are willing to see. It is beginning to be 
understood that the matter of good teaching is of absolutely 
infinite practical importance. New questions are opening and 
all methods, however venerable, are criticised. We ask them 
by what right they exist, and whether they are or are not in 
harmony with the wants of children. Observation of good 
schools and of good teaching furnishes illustrations of what can 
be done, and of what ought to be done, and subject to the 
necessary limitations, gives working plans. 

2. Public lectures on educational topics. 

Such meetings will turn attention to schools and education 
and create a sentiment in favor of a progressive system and 
better schools. 

3. The formation of teachers' libraries, the introduction of 
useful books to existing school libraries, is another legitimate and 
useful work for such associations. 

Teachers ought to have books of their own, but often their 
means are not adequate to their wants. The combined contri- 
butions of many can bring to all a considerable range of 
subjects. 

4. Weekly meetings for reading and study can be instituted 
to supplement the more formal meetings. " Reading Circles" 
may be especially useful in promoting united study upon the 
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principles and practice of teaching, and upon the higher collat- 
eral studies which every branch taught in school involves. 
There is a potent persuasion to this special line of reading from 
the fact that we may thus appropriate the accumulated fruits of 
all the labor that has been expended upon good teaching. 

There has been a vast amount of direct and forcible instruc- 
tion which is the heritage of every one who will accept it. It 
has descended not from one man or two, but from every good 
teacher who has stored up and then distributed his words and 
work. None wish to be so far one side or outside, as not to 
understand and know methodically what will give impulse and 
direction, what others have done and can do. Of course there 
is danger in a helter-skelter acceptation of what everybody says 
— the sort of gullibility about educational practice which is 
foolish and shows lack of judgment. But earnest teachers soon 
know, when a thing is stated, whether it is sense or not. If 
any do not, the inference plainly is that they need light. In 
fine, all can gather from those who have taught and written, a 
large body of systematic educational doctrine and practice. 

5. The improvement of school buildings outside and inside, 
and of school grounds can be begun and carried forward to a 
beneficial and attractive result. Comfortable, healthy and 
pleasant buildings are entirely within the scope of these asso- 
ciations. 

Arbor Day can be appropriately observed. 

A School for Teachers will be held at some convenient and 
pleasant place in the State next summer, beginning the second 
or third week in July. 

The proceedings of the Council of Education and of the State 
Teachers' Association are found in the appendix, pp. 294-308. 

The Hartford Co. Association has held four meetings. The 
Windham and New London Co. Association two, and the Fair- 
field Co. Association one. 

State Examinations. 

Since the statement in the Keport of 1885 [page 39], 253 
persons have been examined and 45 certificates granted. 

The law under which these Examinations are held is as fol- 
lows : 
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" The state board of education may, upon public examination in such 
branches, and upon such terms as it may prescribe, grant a certificate 
of qualifications to teach in any public school in this state, and may 
revoke the same. Such certificate may be accepted by any board of 
school visitors, or board of education, in lieu of examinations now pre- 
scribed by law." 

It ought to be clearly understood that this enactment places 
Boards of Visitors and examining bodies under no legal obli- 
gation to accept a certificate issued by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. To give a State certificate force in any town it must 
be formally accepted u in lieu of an examination " by the Town 
Board or examining committee. It is. incumbent upon the 
holder before beginning to teach to receive the approval of the 
local Board or Committee, 

The certificate is not and cannot be a general warrant to 
teach in any school in the State. It furnishes evidence of the 
highest character, that the holder is fit to teach but the final 
decision is with local authorities. 

Sixty-six of these certificates are now in force, and if correct 
information has been received, two towns only have declined 
to accept them. This general and prompt and in all cases cor- 
dial acceptance encourages the Board to hold the examinations 
more frequently. 

The main features of the plan adopted by the Board are 
restated [Eeport of 1885, pages 35, 36]. 

1. There are two grades of certificates, called Primary and 
Advanced. To obtain the lower, applicants must attain the 
required standard in the following branches, viz : 

Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, Spell- 
iug, History of the United States. 

To obtain higher grade, the required standard miist be 
reached in the following branches, viz : 

Algebra, Geometry, Book-keeping, Physiology, Physics, 
Physical Geography and Civil Government. A still higher 
grade of certificate is left for future consideration. 

2. In general it may be said that three-fourths of the ques- 
tions must be answered with accuracy and fullness to entitle 
the candidate to a certificate. For purposes of ranking, the 
scale of 100 is used. 
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3. Candidates for the lower grade of certificate may at the 
same examination take any of the higher studies, and if success- 
ful in one or more, may have the result noted on lower grade 
certificate. 

4. To assist committees in obtaining information, upon each 
certificate will appear the places where the holder has taught 
and the length of time in each. 

5. In most cases, certificates will not be granted for a period 
longer than one year. It is impossible now to apply any other 
than the educational test, but it is the purpose of the Board to 
follow and observe the holders and judge of their fitness in 
other directions. 

Certificates may be revoked at any time. 

6. Renewals will be granted to those who teach successfully^ 
but it is the plan of the Board to require at the end of a certain 
definite period an examination in some branch in addition to 
those taken at the first examination. Physiology should be 
familiar to all who have charge of children, and probably this 
will be first required. 

7. The questions thus far used will be found on pages 211- 
238 of the Report for 1885 and on pages 223-255 of this Re- 
port. They have been prepared by the Secretary and selected 
from a great number contributed by the teachers of the State.* 

While the questions are not difficult, candidates will find it 
necessary to gather their energies for a considerable effort. 
The studies of course are those which have long been used as the 
instruments of a common school education. These elementary 
snbjects must be treated briefly and yet in such a complete 
manner that limited knowledge is exposed and acquaintance 
with a few special points goes for little. 

Examinations will be held in and for any town upon invita- 
tion of the visitors. Such as succeed will receive State Certifi- 

* The following have furnished questions : Miss M. Jennie Atwood, 
New Britain ; F. F. Barrows, Hartford ; C. F. Carroll, New Britain ; 
Miss E. E. Carlisle, New Britain ; Geo. L. Fox, New Haven ; Miss L. 
Belle Gorton, Hartford ; J. A. Graves, Hartford ; R. W. Hine, Water- 
bury; H. E. Jones, Southington ; Miss A. S. Lee, New Britain ; Miss H. 
A. Luddington, New Britain ; W. E. Mead, New Britain ; A. B. Morrill, 
New Britain ; Miss H. F. Page, New Britain ; Miss J. M. Woodward, 
New Britain. 
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cates, and the record of all, whether successful or not, who are 
expecting or intending to teach in the town will be given to the 
Examining Committee. This record is given, however, only in 
the cases of those who could be legally called before the Town 
Board for examination. 

The object of these examinations is to discover signs of fit- 
ness for a special work, viz : Teaching. We apply the educa- 
tional test not for the sake of eliciting knowledge and not 
primarily for the benefit of those examined, but for what the 
result tells us about the persons desiring to teach. 

We scrutinize the amount and character of the teacher's ac- 
quirements, in order to throw light on his mental constitution 
and power. We infer from the quality of the ,work elicited by 
examination what has been done, and what will be done. The 
knowledge acquired is an element of prospective ability to 
teach school, and an important one. Ability will appear in the 
range of information, and in the manner of giving it out. 

It is true that teachers must have other qualifications than 
mere education. They should have settled and vigorous wills, 
and be self-reliant in emergencies. They should be able to 
gain the confidence of pupils and deserve that confidence. We 
get at knowledge much easier than we explore these personal 
qualities. But in these papers the quality of mind will in some 
measure appear ; ability will stand out, loose habits of study 
and thought will emerge. We want persons of a certain 
amount of brains and acquirement with the power to use these 
at pleasure and with skill. The use that is needed for teaching 
successfully, the candidates cannot have without education. 

It is a wrong notion that a small acquaintance with common 
school branches is sufficient if the children to be taught are 
young, or that the amount of knowledge required to teach is 
gauged by the size of the pupils. Teachers of adequate pre- 
paration have a clear advantage, both in the quality of the 
work done and in the way it is done. They can teach more 
effectively, more satisfactorily and more easily, because of 
their preparation. They have the material for present and 
prospective success. On the other hand, incomplete or bad 
training, the loss of the precious and irrevocable hours of youth, 
the extinguishment of interest and delight in study, are the in- 
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variable and necessary sacrifice to ignorance enthroned in the 
school room. The standard of education is lowered, the wages 
correspondingly diminished, until good teachers are driven out 
and the knowledge of good teaching disappears. 

These examinations are attended with decided advantages. 

1. They relieve visitors from solicitation of friends and ac- 
quaintances and remove all suspicion of unfairness. 

2. They will raise the standard of educational qualification 
and make it uniform while it is not too high. 

3. They will relieve the teachers from constant re-examina- 
tion before Boards of different views and perhaps hobbies, and 
extend suitable recognition to adequate preparation and faith- 
ful work. 

4. The educational standard of the State will be slowly 
raised. If teaching must be entered through a good education 
and merit is recognized, a large body of promising young men 
and women will seek a thorough preparation before beginning 
to teach, and schools must supply their needs. 

The papers received indicate that poor instruction is given 
in many localities and that there is no uniform standard for 
teachers. 

The most conspicuous failures are : 

1. In the use of our mother tongue. The rules of grammar 
are tolerably familiar, and if referred to by name and number, 
can be given with minute accuracy of words. Requests to 
write letters, to express in written language any thought, to 
apply rules, to reproduce selections, in fine, to use the lan- 
guage which has been scientifically studied, have produced 
strange and inexcusable failure. 

2. In the history of our own country and state. 

History as a distinct branch has fallen out of many schools, 
and in many others has been taught in so meager and unprofit- 
able a manner, that those who become teachers as soon as they 
leave the common schools, without resorting to higher schools, 
are totally unfitted to give instruction. 

Accordingly Washington is declared to be " the father of 
numerous children " and his death by assassination fixed in 
1865. Andrew Jackson is the "great nullifier." The events 
of the War for Independence and the War for the Union are 
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strangely confused. Crimes and casualties and unimportant 
stories are most familiar. 

Our own State fares no better ; indeed its history is specially 
taught in very few schools. Some geographies contain a 
meager outline, but nothing like a knowledge of our institu- 
tions can be elicited. 

The best method of supplying this important omission cannot 
be fully discussed here, but without question every school in 
every district can place in the hands of the children at an early 
age — as soon as they can read with ease — simple books contain- 
ing the facts and lessons of history. Later the formal study 
naturally fills out and fixes the vivid impressions which have 
been attractively given. 

3. The Penmanship of very many teachers is not such as 
should be presented to children. 

4. Below will be found some of the questions upon which 
failures were the most numerous in arithmetic : 

1. (a) What is the effect upon the product of striking a factor from 
the multiplier? Illustrate by an example, and state the reason. 

(b) What is the effect upon the product of multiplying the multipli- 
cand and dividing the multiplier by the same number? Illustrate by an 
example, and state the reason. 

Solve the following problems, and by means of straight lines or any 
other objects illustrate the solutions: ±+fc = ? f — £=? £off — ? 
f -*-2 = ? 

3. (a) Illustrating by an example, explain cancellation. 

(b) How is a number found when a fractional part is given ? 

4. (a) Given the whole and all the parts but one to find that part. 

(b) When the greater of two numbers and the difference between them 
are given, how is the less found ? 

(c) Given the final quotient of a successive division, the first dividend 
and all the divisors but one to find that divisor. 

(d) Prove that the first term of a proportion equals the second term 
multiplied by the ratio of the third to the fourth. 

5. (a) State the difference between simple and compound interest. 

(b) Prove that the interest for six days at 6 per cent, is one thousandth 
of the principal. 

6. (a) What is the effect upon the quotient of striking a factor from the 
divisor? From the dividend? Illustrate by an example, and state 
reason. 

7. (a) When the sum of several numbers and all of them but one are 
given, how is that one found ? 

(b) When the less of two numbers and the difference between them 
are given, how is the greater found ? 
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(c) When the continued product of several factors and all the factors 
but one are given, how is that one found ? 

(d) Prove that the fourth term of a proportion equals the third term 
divided by the ratio of the first to the second. 

A person who is not capable of the amount of abstract 
thought required to answer the foregoing questions has clearly 
not a sufficiently well-disciplined mind to think out methods of 
explaining arithmetic to children. 

The places of examinations held since last report and number 
of candidates are given below : 



Place. 

Birmingham 

Bridgeport 

Colchester 

Canaan 

Deep River 

Danielsonville 

Danbury 

Ellington _ 

Hartford 

Litchfield 

Middletown 

New Britain 

New Haven 

Total 

Reported in 1885 



Number of Candidates. 
1 



Place. 



Number of Candidates. 



5 

5 

3 

6 

4 

3 

47 

40 

4 

64 

4 



New London 

Norwich 

NewMilford 

Rockville 

Stamford 

Stonington 

South Norwalk.. 

Willirnantic . . 

Waterbury 

Stafford Springs. 

Winsted 

West Hartford.. 



The following persons now hold primary certificates : 



4 
8 
3 
6 
4 
1 
6 
4 
12 
1 
4 
5 

253 
153 

406 



Addie L. Alford, Willirnantic, 
Carrie G. Adams, Hartford. 
Olive Abbie, East Windsor Hill. 
Millie Arms, Bristol. 
Amanda Allen, Center Groton. 
May L. Allen, Meriden. 
Dominga C. Alvarez, Meriden. 
Homer W. Brainard, Hartford. 
Grace L. Bell, Darien. 
Rosella Burke, Rockville. 
Annie Bulkeley, Ellington. 
May Bunnell, Terryville. 
Lanie E. Curtis, Waterbury. 
Esther St. J. Chapman, Westport, 
Phebe A. Chase, Mansfield. 
Florence Cushman, Bloomfield. 
Helen M. Champion, New London. 
Emma W. Fish, Millerton, N. Y. 



Edith C. Foster, Hartford. ' 
Alice Fletcher, Warehouse Point. 
Mary Finley, South Manchester. 
Ida A. Hart, Forestville. 
Annie L. Hutchins, Willirnantic. 
Mary H. Holton, Rockville. 
Anna S. Hart, New Britain. 
Annie I. Howe, Glastonbury. 
Fred A. Hopkins, Killingly. 
Arthur M. Hyde, Rockville. 
Casper Isham, East Hartford. 
Hattie L. Johnson, Bolton. 
Celinda A. Johnson, Leesville. 
Emma Jennings, New Fairfield. 
Bertha H. Klinger, Hartford. 
Thomas Latham, Gales Ferry. 
Abbie S. Lee, New Britain. 
Hattie A. Luddington,New Britain. 
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Jennie S. Lounsbury, Hartford. Anna C. Roemer, Enfield. 

Sarah M. Mead, Greenwich. Emily Randall, Norwalk. 

Mary E. Miller, Bloomfield. Angie A. Sturdevant, Bridgewater. 

Sara L. Morris, Ellington. M. Grace Smith, Elmwood. 

John McCarthy, Killingly. Abbie J. Snow, Bolton. 

Nellie D. Monroe, New Canaan. Emma E. Snow, New Britain. 
Myrtie E. Murphy, Westerly, R. I. Emma N. Schwab, Hartford. 

Marion H. Nash, Ridgefield. Iva M. Stillson, New Britain. 

Anastatia O'Keef e, Norwich. Mary B. Smith, Litchfield. 

Arthur C. Pease, Ellington. Pertha B. Smith, Hanover. 

John S. Plumb, Litchfield. Alice F. Stillson, Naugatuck. 

Helen F. Page, New Britain. Lucy M. Woodruff, Elmwood. 

Josephine M. Robbins, Chaplin. Leon J. Wood, Waterbury. 
Louise B. Rossberg, New Britain. Samuel Watson, Warehouse Point. 

M. Emily Rile, Rowayton. Lyman J. Watrous, Litchfield. 

Teachers' Wages. 

It appeals that men receive an average of $69.16 and 
women $37.64 per month. 

Many towns and districts, perhaps a majority, pay to women 
much less than the sum above set out. $4, $5 and $6 a week 
are prevailing prices. It is probable that a majority of the 
women engaged in teaching in this State receive not far from 
$25 a month. It must be remembered too, that in a large 
number of districts, school is maintained not longer than 24 
weeks. The sums received, then, are small and inadequate to a 
decent support. 

Poor teaching deserves no recognition, but on the other hand 
those who make cheapness the foundation of public schools are 
planning failure. The teacher retaliates with a fearful reci- 
procity of cheap teaching. He endeavors to measure what he 
does by what he receives, or if he takes higher ground and 
makes simple duty his standard he feels no stimulus to exertion 
or improvement. In either case the true end of teaching is 
not attained. 

Normal School. 

The Normal School is larger than at any time since 1859. 
This increase has been gained notwithstanding the standard of 
admission is higher. 

The following table sets out attendance and number of grad- 
uates since the opening of the institution in 1850. The school 
was discontinued from 1867-9 : 
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Whole number 

enrolled during Enter- lnsti- Number of Graduate. 

Year. the year. Senior. Middle. Junior, ing. tute. Jan. June. Totals 

1850-51 154 5 

1851-52 182 2 

1852-53 183 .. 15 

1853-54 238 35 101* 102 19 

1854-55 298 49 87 158 29 

1855-56 359 56 124 179 .. .. .. .. 24 

1856-57 287 47 89 151 17 

1857-58 269 37 89 143 10 

1858-59 266 32 67 167 _ 17 

1859-60 228 41 55 132 .. ._ 1. .. 19 

1860-61 164 37 53 74 12 

1861-62 175 27 56 92 11 

1862-63 168 31 47 90 .. .. _. ._ 19 

1863-64 190 39 49 102 15 

1864-65 138 31 52 56 12 

1865-66 ... ._ _ 19 

1866-67 ... -. 14 

1867-68 _ 

1868-69 _ 

1869-70 132 - 31 55 37 .. .. 9 

1870-71 148 .. 34 72 18 .. 24 

1871-72 149 26 12 34 61 16 __ 26 

1872-73 144 3.5 21 26 62 .. 11 24 35 

1873-74 180 43 25 45 67 .. 16 27 43 

1874-75 175 __ 24 48 53 ..22 28 50 

1875-76 140 .. 39 16 44 ..15 26 41 

1876-77 127 .. 31 15 37 ..11 25 36 

1877-78 140 .. 41 21 49 .. 9 16 25 

1878-79 132 .. 28 17 44 ..12 25 37 

1879-80 150 _. 38 29 55 ..13 15 28 

1880-81 150 .. 43 19 40 .. 20 25 45 

1881-82 135 .. 33 23 40 ..16 23 39 

1882-83 162 16 13 20 58 .. 16 23 39 

1883-84 216 14 88 27 107 14 16 30 

1884-85 260 26 32 45 116 ..11 25 36 



The following towns, 86 number, in have been represented ; 



Andover, 

Barkhamsted, 

Berlin, 

Bethel, 

Bloomfield, 

Bolton, 

Bridgeport, 

Bridgewater, 

Bristol, 



Brookfield, 

Chaplin, 

Cheshire, 

Colchester, 

Colebrook, 

Columbia, 

Cornwall, 

Cromwell, 

Derby, 



East Haddam, Goshen, 
East Hartford, Granby, 
East Lyme, Greenwich, 



East Windsor, 

Ellington, 

Enfield, 

Farmington, 

Franklin, 

Glastonbury, 



Groton, 

Guilford, 

Haddam, 

Hampton, 

Hartford, 

Huntington, 
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Kent, 


Morris, 


Plymouth, 


Vernon, 


Killingly, 


New Britain, 


Portland, 


Wallingf ord, 


Killingworth, 


New Canaan, 


Ridgefield, 


Washington, 


Lebanon, 


New Fairfield, 


Rocky Hill, 


Waterbury, 


Litchfield, 


New Hartford, 


Southington, 


Waterford, 


Lyme, 


New Haven, 


Southport, 


West Hartford, 


Madison, 


New London, 


Sprague, 


Wethersfield, 


Manchester, 


Newington, 


Stamford, 


Windsor, 


Mansfield, 


Newtown, 


Stafford, 


Windsor Locks, 


Meriden, 


North Branf ord, 


Stonington, 


Winsted, 


Middletown, 


North Haven, 


Stratford, 


Woodstock. 


Milford, 


Norwalk, 


Torrington, 




Montville, 


Norwich, 


Trumbull, 





The Normal School Building has been repaired at a consid- 
erable expense, and still further repairs are inevitable. These 
extraordinary charges have been met out of the sum given for 
running expenses of the school It would be just for the Gen- 
eral Assembly to restore this sum to its legitimate purpose by 
appropriating a sum for these repairs. 

The relation of the Normal School to the schools of the 
State is becoming more intimate as the number of graduates 
enlarges. Not far from 500 who have been connected with the 
school are now engaged in teaching. It cannot be stated what 
proportion of these are graduates. 

If the number in attendance continues to increase, either 
more practice schools must be at the service of the training 
department, or this distinctive and essential part of the educa- 
tion of teachers must in some measure fail through lack of such 
schools. The latter alternative will greatly impair the effi- 
ciency of the Normal School and diminish, its usefulness to the 
State, and ought not to be thought of. The school might be 
reduced in numbers to a point where the present facilities 
would be adequate ; but this is not within the intention of the 
law which seeks to provide a large body of skilled teachers for 
the common schools of the State. 

For such enlargement of facilities application must be made 
to the schools of New Britain. They are near at hand and can 
be easily connected with the Normal School to their infinite 
advantage. If they are not freely opened, the question of so 
reducing the present Normal School as to conform to the avail- 
able practice schools, and establishing another Normal School 
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where ample training facilities are proffered, ought to be con- 
sidered. It is desirable to give each pupil at least six months 
of this training. Such a long period is necessary to determine 
fitness and lay the foundation of skill. 

The Town of New Britain has generously given three schools, 
and provided three teachers : a fourth is supported by tuition. 
Two schools hold their sessions in the Camp building, rented 
for the purpose, and two in the Normal School building. 

By invitation and without expense, seven schools in adjoin- 
ing towns have been put at the disposal of the principal for the 
purpose of observation and practice. The teachers of these 
adjacent schools are graduates of the Normal School and un- 
derstand the details of practice work. The procedure for these 
schools is determined, and the whole supervised by the princi- 
pal of the Normal School and the Secretary of the Board of 
Education. There have thus been opened to the pupils of the 
Normal School some distinctively country schools, giving actual 
knowledge of the necessities of ungraded schools. 

This is a new and interesting experiment, and will in its out- 
come shed light upon the path of those who are endeavoring to 
secure living schools in the remote and scattered communities. 

One conclusion not necessarily connected with Normal School 
work can even* now be deduced from observation of the country 
schools thus organized and carried on, viz : with effort and in- 
terest and reasonable expense, ungraded schools can attain a 
degree of efficiency and usefulness which on the whole graded 
schools cannot surpass. 

The obstacles which stand in the way of good schools, are not 
peculiar to country towns, nor do they spring up spontaneously 
in remote localities, but in every community they arise from 
petty jealousies and prejudices, from lack of organization, of 
good teaching, and of generous dealing with schools. 

The extension of the Training Department to its present 
capacity has not involved large outlay, the whole expense for 
the past year not exceeding $2,000. If town schools are ob- 
tained the cost to the State cannot be large. 

The progress as well aa the needs and purposes of the school 
are clearly stated in the following remarks of Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor L. A. Cooke, at the graduating exercises, June 19, 1885 : 

6 
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"I was present on a similar occasion in 1883. Many changes 
have occurred in this school during these two years. The school 
then occupied the old building. Now this splendid edifice has 
taken its place. To-day the school has increased to more than 
double the number of pupils enrolled in 1883. 

" We have witnessed two changes in the manner of instruction. 
We have seen demonstated the work of the model school in 
which the pupils are permitted to practice the improved methods 
which they have been taught. 

"We have seen something of the kindergarten method — that 
beautiful system which takes little children in its arms and blesses 
them. Many of these changes and improvements are the out- 
growth of the present untiring and efficient management of the 
school. This management aims at a high standard for this insti- 
tution in the near future. 

" The Connecticut State Normal School has had a somewhat 
checkered experience. So unpopular was the institution at one 
time in its history that the legislature of the State refused an 
appropriation, and the school was closed. In some portions of 
the State a diploma from the school was no advantage to a candi- 
date seeking a situation as teacher in the public schools. This 
sentiment no longer prevails, and now this school is everywhere 
looked upon as one of the permanent institutions which is to re- 
ceive the fostering care of the State for all time. 

" A teacher who has been connected with this institution is now 
regarded in all portions of the State as possessing qualifications 
which are at least calculated to confer benefit upon any school 
entrusted to her care. This is faint praise, but it shows progress 
in public opinion, and I predict the day is not far distant when a 
diploma from this or some other normal school will be esteemed 
an absolute requisite for a situation in many of the public schools 
of the State. 

u With the increasing popularity of the Normal School and a 
corresponding demand for greater facilities to accommodate those 
applying for this instruction, the State is confronted with the 
problem of erecting additional buildings here or elsewhere or 
absolute refusal to receive pupils much beyond the present 
number. 

" It seems the wiser policy to extend the benefits of this excellent 
institution until even the most rural of our school districts can 
receive the improved educational influence. I congratulate the 
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management and principal on the present and prospective out- 
look for the success of the school, and I wish for you, the gradu- 
ating class, eminence in your profession and usefulness in life." 

The school is not a High School, — it is a Training School for 
teachers. To prepare teachers it is necessary : 

1. To review and make familiar the common branches which 
they must teach, and give the foundation of higher education. 

2. To give instruction in elementary science, especially phy- 
siology. 

3. To give practice in schools so that we may not project 
unskilled persons upon helpless children, to obtain experience 
at their expense. 

4. To teach the history of education and the principles of 
teaching. 

Education. While the Normal School cannot in two years 
give a complete education, it is well understood that education 
is necessary for the teacher, and the more thorough the educa- 
tion the better. Certainly all should patiently travel the road 
over which they are to guide their pupils. 

It is an egregious mistake to imagine that a teacher can crawl 
along ahead of the children and do them any good ; that it re- 
quires but little education to teach if the pupils be young. It 
requires a greater versatility and variety of talent to meet young 
children day after day, to engage their attention, to question 
them wisely, to guide them in the quickest and best course, 
than is displayed in any other calling. Such ability does not 
co-exist with limited knowledge. 

There need not be an acquaintance with many branches but 
must be a generous acquaintance with those taught and with all 
collateral information. Hence careful instruction is given in 
the English language and literature, the foundation laid and a 
taste aroused for farther and genuine culture. This is regarded 
as of paramount importance, because language and reading, 
upon which hang all subsequent study and acquisition, must be 
intelligently, thoroughly and easily taught. In these studies 
there should be such training that preparation is easy and in- 
struction clear. 

Scientific Training. — Stress is laid upon scientific training 
because knowledge of things and the habit of mind which 
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always approaches the natural world with intelligent inquiry i& 
the true test of a vigorous and awakened intellect. The teach- 
ing in the well equipped laboratory of the Normal School is a 
series of amplified experiments, and guides to the true methods 
of investigation in all branches. 

The problems of schools and of the training of children 
which involve educational practice are to be solved by a study 
of children carried on in the same scientific method. The 
natural course of studies, the best modes of instruction, plans 
of adapting schools to the varying wants of individual chil- 
dren yield to patient observation. 

Practice in Training Schools. — The Training Schools have 
become and must remain a very important part of the school. 
Here those who are to begin can be introduced to their work 
in a judicious and thorough way. The details of organization 
and management can be taught and impressed : much is thu& 
gained for the children who bear the brunt of all inefficiency 
and mistakes in our common schools. 

The great objection urged is that teaching — the art of teach- 
ing — is a knack, a heaven-born gift : that some are elected to 
teach and some are pre-destined not to teach, and that all 
attempts to move by one's own efforts from one class to the other 
are futile and foreordained to failure. 

This is misleading and entirely untrue. Common sense and 
energy are ingredients of teaching ability, but the lack of them 
insures failure in all callings. Sympathy with and appreciation 
of children ought to be found in every teacher, but they are 
not always present and their absence diminishes the instructor'^ 
influence and success, especially in primary schools. The truth 
is that there will be degrees of success, but those who would 
succeed in any calling requiring similar capabilities and skill, 
will perform a meritorious work. 

Admitting for the moment that the theory of election i& 
sound, suppose we can approximately determine who has a 
chance of success and who has not : can in a measure pre-det'er- 
mine the result and forecast the probabilities, is it not wise to 
save the would-be teachers the mortification of failure and the 
children the loss of time ? Or to speak more within just limits,, 
is it not best to train and guide those who are to teach, — by 
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study, observation, and practice give them guidance and di- 
rection. Thus they will work out their own problem under 
their own limitations of character and opportunity. 

As has been insisted there must be education, but it is not 
all education. Those who have the largest education have the 
least confidence in training. There is an illimitable amount of 
poor teaching in higher institutions of learning, and many who 
overflow with erudition could take profitable lessons from pri- 
mary teachers. The young men who issue from seats of learn- 
ing designing to temporarily teach, confident that learning is a 
sure passport to the minds of scholars, would save many a 
bright intellect from early extinguishment by resorting to some 
training school and ascertaining the principles and observing 
the practice of those who are skilled. 

Making all allowance for what cannot be done, there is a large 
work which can be done, and is being done to prepare young 
persons to wisely and efficiently teach. The more education 
the better, but the training in teaching, the work under ex- 
perienced teachers, the plans of work, the devices to interest, 
the instruction in classification and organization, all open the 
way to good teaching. 

The training here given supersedes the former barren practice 
in which model lessons were given to adult classes. The only 
new or interesting feature of such exercises was a mistake, — 
an unintentional and heinous divergence from a well learned 
plan. Worship of "method" resulted; rules and formulae 
destroyed all intelligent experiment and none became vigorous 
teachers unless they cast off as well the spirit as the letter of 
such inflexible laws. There was and is a highly respectable 
ignorance which has command of words and delights in them, 
but has never conceived of schools as places where children 
are to grow, — to learn to think and be furnished the material 
for thinking. 

.This plan abhors the subjection of children to unguided 
experiment. Practice schools are not nurseries of teachers ; 
they are the best schools that the best teachers can produce 
by their constant presence. Pupil teachers are not projected 
into a room with a plan on paper, likely to be observed in their 
•efforts, but never certain when they are under the eye of the 
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critic. Criticism under such conditions cannot be steady and 
searching. Methods may be impressed upon pupil-teachers by 
teaching these methods to children in logical completeness. 
But the plan and its execution becomes of more importance 
than the children themselves. It is pumping children that 
somebody may learn how to turn the crank, and will not produce 
right-minded or skillful teachers. 

Training in the Art of Teaching is conducted in the very best 
schools and under the most competent teachers. By & series* 
of well-directed experiments on the part of learners, working 
plans and skill and confidence can be produced. If energy and 
tact are both lacking, teaching is out of the question and there 
should be no process by which a person thus deficient can gain 
admittance to schools, or be encouraged to attempt the guidance 
of children, and they will not be graduated. 

Principles of Teaching. — Every teacher needs some body 
of educational doctrine, some positive belief concerning the 
theory of education. Leaving out of the account all specula- 
tions concerning the nature and extent of education, it is wise 
for teachers to have apprehended and in some sense settled 
in their minds the process or a process by which the train- 
ing of schools is to be carried on, and the aims and purposes 
of what they do. It is also the highest wisdom to be able to* 
watch the outcome and understand what they have done* 
Teachers lose in force and directness and notably in simplicity 
unless they are positive about their lines of work, have patience 
to wait for the issue and the spirit which makes inductions and 
draws conclusions. The Normal School can in a measure give 
directions and the tests of work. The principles upon which 
good teaching, depends are set out, and attention directed to 
the source of farther information. 

The State furnishes this normal education at considerable 
expense but receives an adequate return in good teaching. It 
is true that many graduates are engaged in teaching but a 
short time, yet the average of their teaching years is as large 1 
as that of those who have had no training. It is infinitely 
better for the children who are the life of public schools, 
that teachers who are to remain with them but a short time, 
shall be efficient when they begin ; otherwise the teacher has- 
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no sooner gained a valuable experience, without much profit 
to the children, than the relation is ended, and a new and 
untried person again begins to experiment. Thus year after 
year children are subjected to poor teaching which is unjust 
to them and a waste of time and money. 
Below will be found the Report of the Principal. 

C. D. Hine, Esq., 

Secretary of the State Board of Education : 

Dear Sir: — In accordance with your request the following 
general statements concerning the Normal School are respectfully 
submitted: 

Scholarship. — Teachers of the public schools should be thorough 
scholars, and should receive, in advance, some special training for 
the work they are to do. 

The last three classes graduated from the Normal School have 
had the opportunity to take the State examinations. Of the last 
class, numbering twenty-five, twenty-four received the State Teach- 
ers' certificate. The standard required to pass this examination is 
severe, and no doubt can exist as to the scholarship of those who 
hold the State paper. 

Language. — The study of language or English Composition 
extends through the course. English Grammar and Rhetoric 
together cover one year. The English work of the other two 
terms comprises a thorough course in elementary written composi- 
tion, and a study of English authors. There is already abundant 
evidence of the advantage of such an extended course in English. 

Science. — Elementary Physics and Chemistry also form a part 
of the work of each term. The laboratory has been enlarged, and 
an entire class can now work at one time. The instruction in 
Physics and Chemistry is earned on entirely by means of experi- 
ments, which each student performs. All are required to make 
simple apparatus, needed to show the experiments mentioned in 
the course of study. 

Graduates who have taken the full course will be competent to 
give instruction in elementary science. 

Gymnastics. — The Del Sarte system of physical training is 
made a part of the curriculum of junior term. The entire school 
is also instructed in the same system. 

Training. — The special work of preliminary training for teach- 
ing children, is being reduced to an orderly and thorough system. 
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This training begins in the third term, there being four terms in 
the course. 

Students are required to reach a high degree of facility in writ- 
ing, phonics, gymnastics and singing. A thorough mastery of each 
of these is required before students can pass to the senior term. 

In the third term an order of study for Arithmetic, Geography, 
Reading and Language, is also presented. This analysis is criti- 
cal and extended, and is, in fact, instruction in logic. Students 
also observe the work of the teachers in the model schools, where 
theory is put into practice. 

Upon this preliminary analysis and observation much depends. 
It is slow, foundation work, and demands the highest skill and 
practical familiarity with the school room. These introductory 
steps are given, almost wholly, by teachers of the practice schools 
— teachers selected because of ability to instruct children. It 
should be added that after a short interval, students are required 
to prepare lessons to be given to children. 

The study of subject matter makes up one part of what is some- 
times called the science of teaching. Another no less important 
part of this science is an acquaintance with the children them- 
selves. Introspective Psychology has been almost entirely drop- 
ped from the curriculum. In place of metaphysics is given, as a 
part of the preliminary training mentioned above, instruction con- 
cerning the physical basis of attention, and the means necessary 
to render hard work pleasurable. The limitations to attention in 
cases of small children, and the proper adaptation of subject mat- 
ter to the learner, are carefully considered. 

The five senses, the proper use of the imagination, the force of 
habit, and the place of will-power, are, to some extent, discussed. 

The History of Education is also carefully presented. This 
study includes a brief consideration of the Grecian, Roman, 
Humanistic, and Realistic systems, and the theories set fourth by 
Comenius, Montaigne, Locke, Rosseau, Pestalozzi, and Froebel. 

Practice. — The practice schools cannot be fully discribed within 
the limits of this report. Some facts may, however, be of assist- 
ance to those who wish to learn of the general plan of the practice 
work. 

Two purposes are kept constantly in view: 

1. To supply teachers for the public schools who shall, at once, 
be able to teach children acceptably. 

2. To furnish suggestions to teachers now in the field. 
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Under the first head: 

The theoretical training and the illustrative training above 
described must fall short of their purpose, if candidates are not 
assisted in reducing such theory to practice. Academic- training 
and theory alike, are but incidental, merely the indispensable pre- 
liminaries to a sound professional training. They are not the pro- 
fessional training itself, in teaching, any more than in law or 
medicine. 

As stated in my last report, it is assumed that teachers in charge 
of these practice or model schools possess recognized merit, and 
are able to perform a double duty. 

First, these schools must furnish the best instruction to chil- 
dren, otherwise they will not be patronized. 

Second, they must give opportunity to those who are learning 
how to teach, to observe and to share the work of the school- 
room. 

A part of the schools where practice and criticism are daily 
given, must be at the Normal School building. Accordingly, 
within the past two years four model rooms and a kindergarten 
have been established. In towns adjoining and easily accessible, 
school committees have, in several instances, employed recent 
graduates, and have invited us to use the rooms where such grad- 
uates are teaching, as practice schools. These rooms are visited, 
at intervals, by the Normal School teachers, or by the Secretary 
of the State Board of Education. The regular teachers of these 
outside schools make weekly reports upon the work of the persons 
sent to act as their assistants. 

The expense to the assistants is but trifling in any case, and is 
generally defrayed by the school authorities of the towns where 
the schools are situated. Moreover, no person is compelled to 
leave New Britain for such training. The term of service as 
assistant in these schools is, in each case, from two to three weeks. 

The entire term during which candidates are in actual practice, 
is nearly three months. 

The total expense of the entire practice department does not 
exceed $1,600 per year. This is but a trifling sum in comparison 
with the benefits conferred. 

" Methods" — The term " methods " as commonly understood, 
has become utterly offensive to all good teachers. The particular 
plan of work, either in the Normal or Practice department, is in 
no case prescribed. Teachers known to possess skill are employed, 
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and they are allowed the greatest freedom. Certain results are 
rigidly exacted, but a set rhethod has never been sought or toler- 
ated in any department. There are certain approved ways of 
doing some kinds of work ; but they were never evolved from a 
Normal School, and are not in any sense normal methods. They 
are the means employed by the best teachers outside the Normal 
School, recommended here because thus proved to be excellent. 

Teachers are employed in the school, not because they are grad- 
uates of Normal Schools, but because they are successful teachers 
in the public schools. Any training school must keep in line with 
the best in the public school system, and furnish teachers that are 
in hearty sympathy with it. It is only upon such a basis that the 
Normal School can expect the cooperation of the teachers of the 
State. 

On the other hand, the value of training, when theory and prac- 
tice go together, cannot be overestimated. Other things being- 
equal, teachers with a thorough training are surely superior in 
skill to those without it. 

Analytic power, a practical familiarity with the conditions of 
successful teaching acquired under the most favorable circum- 
stances that can be devised, and the ability to do hard work, are 
the sum of the training sought. 

It is too early to estimate accurately the merit of the system. 
Our effort to combine critic and model teacher in one, standi 
almost alone. Only the strictest vigilance can maintain the 
attempted standard. 

More than two thousand strangers have visited the school in 
the last year. 

Within the last two years sixty-eight persons have graduated. 
Of these, sixty-three are teaching. Of the remainder, three have 
married, and two are unemployed. 

Thus far, the recent graduates have been successful as teachers. 
They have met the difficulties that young persons generally 
encounter in government. But we have now three times as many 
practice schools as last year, and very few can hereafter fail in 
management. It may be fairly claimed that the graduates of the 
present term will not be inexperienced. 

Until the present term the model schools have represented only 
primary and intermediate work. All grades below the high 
school are now included. 

The membership of the school has risen from one-hundred-thirty- 
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five to two-hundred-sixty, in two years. Eighty-six towns are 
represented against sixty-six of last year, and forty-four of the 
year 1882. 

The graduates of the Normal School are employed in all parts 
of the State, and the demand for their services is far in excess of 
the supply. 

Kindergarten. — The Kindergarten was opened in April, 1884. 

The numbers have constantly increased, and more than fifty 
children are now enrolled. Miss Clara W. Mingins, a graduate 
of Miss Van Wagenein's training school, New York city, has had 
charge. 

As a teacher and trainer, Miss Mingins has gained the confi- 
dence of the authorities of the school. 

A new training class will be organized in February. Members 
of this class will immediately begin to act as assistants. The 
course will cover about one year. Each member of the class is 
required to become expert in manipulating every variety of work 
included under Gifts and Occupations, and to master the theory 
connected with the practice. 

The students belonging to this class are at liberty to take up 
any subject in the Normal School, and to attend lectures, provided 
such outside work does not interfere with the Kindergarten 
course. 

The tuition for the course is fifty dollars. There is a small 
additional expense for the material used. 

There is a growing demand for Kindergartens, and for public 
school teachers who are familiar with the Kindergarten. 

Many incompetent and half -trained instructors have done much 
to destroy the confidence of the public in this system, and to pro- 
duce the impression that at best the Kindergarten is only an aim- 
less play school. The work done here, much of it under the guise 
of play, is in fact elementary industrial instruction of the first 
order. 

The training required to fit a person to direct such a school is 
severe and extended, and should be undertaken only by those who 
expect to complete the course. 

Recommendations. — The Normal School is, in general, well 
equipped for its work. There is, however, need of more room 
and more books. In September a building intended for the 
accommodation of a part of the model schools was rented for a 
period of one year. At present there is no room for drawing 
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classes and none for reading classes. A gymnasium would be of 
great service to the school. 

The class work of the school involves constant use by pupils of 
the reference library. With the increase of numbers this library 
has become insufficient and should receive large additions. 

The Normal School grounds and buildings are likely to suffer 
permanent injury unless some changes and repairs are made at an 
early date. The roof of the building leaks in many places and 
can never be satisfactorily repaired. The ventilation of the 
closets is very defective. The embankment in the rear of the 
grounds needs to be supported and the entire property should be 
better protected from loafers and trespassers. 

It gives me pleasure to acknowledge the generous assistance 
rendered by the Board of Education in New Britain, in support 
of the Model-schools. Three teachers in these schools are now 
paid by the Town Committee the maximum salaries received by 
the teachers in the lower grades of the other city schools. 

The Superintendent of Schools has allowed us the largest free- 
dom in the direction of the Model-schools, has commended in 
strong terms the work done in these Model-schools, has regularly 
employed graduates of the Normal School and has requested the 
teachers of the Model-schools to meet with and instruct the teach- 
ers of the city schools. 

The general plan of the work is identical in the Model-schools 
and the other schools of the town. 

If the Normal School has thus conducted successfully the 
schools under its direction, and has in general been of some assist- 
ance to the other schools of New Britain, it may fairly be asked 
that the system of joint supervision be so extended as to meet the 
needs of the Normal School. 

While there are some advantages in sending the students into 
country schools for practice the arrangement is forced and can be 
carried only to a limited extent. 

The interests of the Normal School would be really promoted if 
all the schools of New Britain were accessible for training and if 
a joint management in the work of instruction and supervision 
could be arranged. The town could speedily revoke such an 
arrangement if after fair trial it should prove unsatisfactory. 

The Normal School must partially fail and the State suffer loss 
unless the practice system be permanently enlarged or the school 
considerably reduced in size. 
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In general. — The features of the Normal School to the securing 
and developing of which the efforts of the last two years have 
been especially directed may be enumerated as follows: 

1. A higher grade of scholarship than is usually attempted in 
Normal Schools. 

2. A thorough course in language and composition. 

3. A systematic course of physical training. 

4. An extended course in laboratory practice coupled with some 
industrial and technical training. 

5. A system of preliminary training preparatory to teaching 
children. 

6. A practice department including at present eleven rooms 
and representing every grade of teaching from the Kindergarten 
to the high school. 

These various lines of work are fairly organized and do not 
seriously interfere with each other. 

It should be stated here that the support given by yourself and 
by the State Board of Education, in planning and executing, has 
rendered the work of supervision agreeable and relatively easy. 

C. F. Carroll, Principal. 

The circular of the Normal School will be found in appen- 
dix, pp. 309-322. 

An article on Normal Schools will be found in appendix, pp. 
264-270. 

Superintendence. 

The cost of Superintendence in the State reaches $29,077. 
This does not include sums paid to supervising principals, 
whose salaries would increase this amount to about $60,000. 

The sum first named is mainly expended for six visits in a 
year to each school, — one at the beginning and another at 
the close of each term. While these visits may be very 
useful, there is nothing like inspection which holds teachers 
to a plan, directs the process, estimates the results, and makes 
a permanent record for future use. 

# To the end that schools may lawfully receive closer atten- 
tion, it is recommended that School Visitors be permitted to 
choose one not of their own number as Acting Visitor. 
Under such a provision the duty of often visiting schools and 
of directing the work can be assigned to a skillful person. 
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Libraries. 

From December 1st, 1884, to July 1st, 1885, $3,300 wad 
paid to districts for libraries and apparatus. 

The inquiries directed to School Visitors for the purpose of 
ascertaining the books and material now in possession of the 
districts have revealed the entire lack of system and care 
which generally prevails. 

The sums raised by the State and given by the districts 
since 1867 amount to $164,706.47. Yery little remains to 
represent this outlay and the attendant labor. 

There is need of legislation, 

1. Holding towns and districts to some accounting for the 
proper expenditure of the money, and to proper care of the 
books and apparatus. 

2. Permitting the State Board of Education to purchase 
small libraries and loan them to districts for limited periods. 

Legislation. 
The following general laws relating to education were passed 
at the last session of the Legislature. 

Chapter XIV. 
An Act repealing an Act concerning Educational Statistics. 
Chapter seventy-four (page 264) of the public acts of 1883, 
being an act concerning educational statistics, is hereby repealed. 

Chapter XXII. 
An Act concerning the Normal School. 
Section five of chapter seventy-three, of the public acts of 1883 
(page 263), is hereby amended by striking out the first line 
thereof, which provides that the number of pupils in the Normal 
school shall not exceed two hundred and twenty, and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: The number of pupils shall be 
determined by the State Board of Education. 

Chapter LXII. 
An Act amending an Act relating to School Districts. 
The first sentence of section fourteen, chapter five, title eleven 
(page 1 36) of the general statutes, is hereby amended, so as to 
read as follows: 
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Notice of the time, place and object of every meeting of the 
district shall be given at least five days previous to holding it, 
including the day the notice is given, but not including the day 
of holding said meeting. 

Chapter LXVII. 
An Act amending an Act relating to Public Schools. 

Section 1. At the close of each term of school in any district, 
or at the close of each period fixed upon by vote of any district 
for paying its teacher or teachers, and on the certificate of the 
school visitors or acting school visitor or visitors, that the school 
or schools of the district for such term or period have been kept 
in all respects according to law, the selectmen shall draw an 
order on the town treasurer in favor of such district, for a sum 
of money sufficient, and no more than is sufficient, to pay the 
expenses incurred by said district for said term or period for the 
wages of teachers (including board), fuel and incidental expenses, 
if the expenses incurred by the district for the above named 
purposes, during the school year, do not exceed the amount fixed 
upon for such district, as provided in section ten, chapter eleven, 
title eleven (page 145) of the general statutes. But if such 
expenses exceed said amount, the joint board of school visitors 
and selectmen shall meet, within fifteen days after the close of 
the school year, and decide whether or not the expenditure in 
excess of the amount fixed upon was necessary to maintain the 
school or schools of the district for the time required by law. 
If said board snail decide that such additional expense was 
necessary, the selectmen shall draw an order on the town 
treasurer for an amount sufficient to pay the same; but if said 
joint board shall decide that such additional expense was not 
necessary, the district shall pay it, unless the town otherwise 
order. 

Sec. 2. Whenever a district shall vote to pay its teacher or 
teachers oftener than once each term, and for fixed periods of 
not less than four weeks each, it shall be the duty of the school 
visitors, or acting school visitor or visitors, at the close of each 
of the aforesaid periods of school, to give to the selectmen a 
certificate stating whether the school or schools of the district 
have been kept in all respects according to law during such 
period, or not. 
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Sec. 3. Chapter forty-nine of the public acts of 1884 (page 
346) and all other acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith, 
are hereby repealed. 

[The above repeals the law found on page 57 of the last Annual 
Report and amends Section 11, Chapter XI, Title 11, General Statute, 
page 145.] 

Chapter LXVI1I. 

An Act concerning Elections of School Officers. 

In all school districts in which boards of education are required 
by law to be elected by ballot, the ballot boxes shall be open for 
the reception of votes: in districts having less than four hundred 
voters, three hours and not longer; in districts having over four 
hundred and less than one thousand voters, five hours and not 
longer; and no box for the reception of ballots shall remain open 
later than half past eight o'clock in the afternoon of the day of 
such election. 

Boards of Education are elected only in the following dis- 
tricts : 

City District of Middletown, City District of New Haven, 
Westville District of New Haven, West Chelsea District of 
Norwich, Town Street District of Norwich, Central District of 
Norwich, Centre School District of Waterbury. 

[This act applies only to the above named districts.] 

Chapter LXIX. 
An Act concerning Evening Schools. 

Section 1. Every town may establish and maintain, in addi- 
tion to the schools now required by law, public evening schools 
for the instruction of persons over fourteen years of age, in spell- 
ing, reading, writing, geography, arithmetic, and such other 
studies as may be prescribed by the board of school visitors of 
such town. 

Sec. 2. The board of school visitors of such towns shall have 
the same supervision over such public evening schools as is now 
granted to the school committee of a consolidated district, as set 
forth in section four, chapter six, title eleven (page 139), of the 
general statutes. 
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Sec. 3. The board of school visitors of such towns wherein 
such public evening schools are established and maintained, shall, 
annually, upon the first Monday of March, certify to the comp- 
troller of the state the average number of scholars attending 
such schools within the year next previous to the date of such 
certificate, and said comptroller shall thereupon draw his order 
upon the treasurer of the state in favor of the board of school 
visitors for the use of such schools in the sum of one dollar and a 
half for each scholar included in the number so certified, and 
said treasurer shall pay the same upon presentation. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the board of school visitors of 
such towns as shall establish and maintain public evening schools 
under the provisions of this act to report annually during the 
month of September to the State Board of Education concerning 
the condition and progress of the same. 

Sec. 5. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith are 
hereby repealed. 

Chapter XC. 
An Act in addition to an Act concerning the Instruction of 

Children. 

Section 1. Every parent or other person having control of 
any child over eight and under sixteen years of age, whose phys- 
ical or mental condition is not such as to render its instruction 
inexpedient or impracticable, shall cause such child to attend a 
public day school regularly and constantly while the public 
schools of the district in which the child resides are in session, or 
to receive elsewhere thorough instruction in the studies taught 
in the public schools during the hours and terms when the public 
schools are in session. 

Sec. 2. Children under fourteen years of age who have at- 
tended school twelve weeks of the preceding twelve months, 
according to the requirements of chapter eighty (page 162) of 
the public acts of 1 882, and children over fourteen years of age 
shall not be subject to the requirements of the preceding section 
while properly employed to labor at home or elsewhere, but this 
section shall not be construed to exempt any child who is enrolled 
as a member of a school from any rule concerning irregularity of 
attendance which has been enacted or may be enacted by the 
board of school visitors or the board of education having control 
of the school. 
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Sec. 3. Each week's failure on the part of any person to com- 
ply with the provisions of the preceding sections shall be a dis- 
tinct offence, punishable with a fine not exceeding five dollars, 
but such fines shall not be imposed exceeding in the aggregate 
sixty dollars in any one year. Said penalty shall not be incurred 
when it appears that the child is destitute of clothing suitable for 
attending school and the parent or person having control of such 
child is unable to provide such clothing. Prosecutions under this 
act shall be conducted and judgment may be suspended, as pro- 
vided in section two of chapter eighty (page 162), of the public 
acts of 1882. 

The following special laws were passed : 

Validating the Formation of Moosup School District in Plain- 
field. 

Resolved by this Assembly : 

Section 1. That the formation of Moosup school district in 
the town of Plainfield is hereby ratified and confirmed and the 
votes and proceedings of said town relating to such formation 
are hereby validated, notwithstanding any informality in the 
same. 

Sec. 2. All meetings of said school district, and the votes 
and acts of such meetings, otherwise legal, shall not by reason of 
any defect or informality in its formation be deemed invalid, but 
the same are hereby ratified, validated and confirmed. 

Concerning School Districts in the Towns of Prospect and 

Waterbury. 

Resolved by this Assembly : 

Section 1. That all that portion of the town of Prospect and 
the inhabitants thereof lying north of the line commencing at 
the northwest corner of the town of Prospect, thence running 
southerly on the line between the towns of Prospect and Nauga- 
tuck to the point due west of a clump of pine trees in the south- 
west corner of Albert Harrison's farm, thence southeasterly to 
the highway at a point three rods southeast of Willis Louns- 
bury's barn, thence easterly in a straight line to the north side of 
the barn of George D. Fenn, thence in a continuation of the 
same straight line easterly to the center of an old highway, and 
thence following northeasterly in the center of said old highway 
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to the boundary line between the towns of Prospect and Water- 
bury, be and the same are hereby annexed to and made a part of 
the East Mountain school district of the town of Waterbury for 
school purposes and said territory so annexed to said East Moun- 
tain school district shall be and remain a part of said East Moun- 
tain school district for all school purposes in the same manner as 
if said territory so annexed was a part of the town of Waterbury. 
The children in said territory hereby annexed shall be enumer- 
ated by the proper authorities of the town of Waterbury, and 
the proper proportion of the income from the school fund and all 
other state appropriations for the support of schools shall be 
drawn by and for said children in the same manner as if said 
annexed territory was a part of the town of Waterbury. The 
board of education of the town of Waterbury shall have the 
same authority over the children and residents of said annexed 
territory as if the same were a part of the town of Waterbury. 

Sec. 2. None of the property in said described territory nor 
the inhabitants thereof shall hereafter be taxed, either directly or 
indirectly, in the town of Prospect for school purposes. The re- 
mainder of the town of Prospect not hereby annexed to Water- 
bury, and now constituting a union school district, shall hereafter 
support its schools by a tax laid and collected as a union district 
and not as a town, and the town of Prospect, as such, is hereby 
relieved from the obligations of supporting the schools in said 
union school district. The children in said annexed territory 
shall not be enumerated for any school purposes by the author- 
ities of Prospect. The annual meeting of the union district of 
Prospect shall be held on the first Monday of October in each 
year. 

Sec. 3. The police court for the city of Waterbury shall have 
concurrent jurisdiction with the proper authorities of the town of 
Prospect over all offenses committed within the territory de- 
scribed in the first section of this resolution, and the court of 
common council of the city of Waterbury may appoint one or 
more special constables, who shall have all the powers to pursue 
and arrest for any offense committed within said territory as are 
now vested in the police of said city within the limits of the 
town or city of Waterbury ; provided, however, that no expense 
created by any authority conferred upon the police court or con- 
stables of Waterbury under the provisions of this section shall 
be taxed against the town of Prospect. 
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Validating Doings of Town of Columbia concerning the North 
School District. 

Resolved by this Assembly : 

That the action of the town of Columbia at a town meeting 
held on the fourth day of November, 1884, authorizing the select- 
men of said town to divide the North School District, situated in 
said town, in such manner as they might decide best, so as to 
form a new district to be known as the Hop River Village dis- 
trict, is hereby validated and confirmed, and all acts and doings 
of said selectmen are hereby declared to be legal, valid and bind- 
ing upon said town, and the apportionment of territory made by 
said selectmen is also validated and confirmed, any law to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Changing Boundary Lines of Joint School Districts of Frank- 
lin and Sprague. 

Resolved by this Assembly : 

That so much of the joint school districts number two and 
number seven of the town of Sprague as lies in the town of 
Franklin be and hereby is set off from said districts and made a 
part of school district number seven of the town of Franklin, to 
which latter district all residents in those portions of the two 
first mentioned districts lying within the said town of Franklin 
shall hereafter belong. 

Annexing a part of the Town of Mansfield to the Town of 

Windham. 

Sec. 4. All the inhabitants of the second school district of 
the town of Mansfield lying easterly and southerly of the Nat- 
chaug river are hereby set to the second district of the town of 
Windham. 

Town Management. 

The subject of Town Management of Schools has received 
much attention in the past year. One town has organized under 
the law, in several others the matter has been brought to vote in 
town meeting and in five a partial control has been assumed by 
authorizing School Visitors to employ teachers. 

Below will be found the text of the law which permits the 
abandonment of district system. 
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Gen. Stat., Title 11, Chap. VI, p. 138. 

Section 1. Any towu may abolish all the school districts, and c i2£ lld JS5 n 
parts of school districts, within its limits ; and assume and main- by vote of town, 
tain control of the public schools therein, subject to such require- 
ments and restrictions as are or may be imposed by the General 
Assembly ; and for this purpose every such town shall constitute 
one school district having all the powers and duties of a school 
district, with the exceptions hereinafter stated. 

Sec. 2. No town shall vote to abolish all the school districts i875, chap. 

. . xxxii, sec. 1. 

and parts of school districts within its limits, and assume and Jairicfsf how 311 
maintain control of the public schools therein, except said vote ?aken. hen *° be 
be taken by ballot, and at the annual town meeting of said town, 
upon notice thereof given in the warning of said meeting. 
Sec. 3. Whenever such vote shall be taken in any town, the 1875, chap. 

J ' xxxii. sec. 3. 

selectmen shall provide a ballot-box for that purpose, marked Baiiot-boxes. 
" Consolidation of Districts," and those favoring such consolida- 
tion shall deposit in said box a ballot with the word " Yes " 
written or printed thereon, and those opposing such consolidation 
shall deposit therein a ballot with the word " No " written or 
printed thereon. And in towns divided into wards or voting dis- 
tricts for annual town meetings, such a ballot-box shall be pro- 
vided at each of such wards or voting districts ; and the ballots 
shall be examined, assorted, counted, and declared, in the manner 
provided by existing laws. 

Sec 4. Every such town shall elect by ballot, six, nine, or scojf^mmit- 
twelve male residents of the town as a school committee, who , J^. g^^ 
shall divide themselves into three equal classes, holding office one, folSiei? ' 2 ' 
two, and three years, respectively, provided the control of its 
common schools by said town be so long continued ; and at every 
subsequent annual election two, three, or four members of the 
committee, as the case may be, shall be elected by ballot for a 
term of three years, in the manner prescribed for the election of 
School Visitors. 

Sec. 5. All business relating to public schools in such towns school business 

° r at town meet- 

Shall be transacted at town meetings. ^gj- ^^ 

Sec. 6. The school committee in such town shall have in gen- p ' 1S9, 8ec ' B ' 

eral the powers and duties of district committees and boards of 

School Visitors ; shall see that good public schools of the differ- 1867> 

ent grades are maintained in the various parts of the town, for ueroTscEool 11 * 

not less than thirty weeks annually ; shall appoint one or more om. sua., ' 
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Acting Visitors under their direction, to examine teachers and 
visit schools ; manage the property of the town pertaining to 
* schools ; lodge all bonds, leases, notes, and other securities with 

the treasurer of said town, unless the same have been intrusted 
to others by the grantors, or the General Assembly ; pay to the 
town treasurer all moneys which they may receive for the sup- 
port of schools ; determine the number and qualifications of the 
scholars to be admitted into each school ; designate the schools 
which shall be attended by the children within their jurisdiction \ 
and may arrange with the committee of any adjacent town or 
district for the instruction therein of such children as may attend 
there more conveniently ; shall fill any vacancies in their own 
number ; shall annually, during the first two weeks of Septem- 
ber, ascertain the expenses of maintaining the schools under 
their superintendence, during the year ending the thirty-first day 
of the previous August, and report the same, with the amount of 
moneys received toward the payment thereof, to the annual town 
meeting ; and shall, at the same time, make a full report of their 
doings, and the condition of the schools under their superintend- 
ence, and of all important matters concerning the same ; and 
shall perform all lawful acts which may be required of them by 
the town, or which may be necessary to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of this Title, 
pro ^'and ^ EC * ^' Such towns shall assume the property and be respon- 
dStedwhoS? 011 " 8 ^^ f° r tne debts of the districts within their respective limits. 
*Gen} c stat.. Such property may be appraised and the amount of the debts 
estimated, under the direction of the town, and the appraised 
value of such property shall be raised by a tax to be laid by the 
town on its grand list next completed ; and the tax-payers in each 
of the districts previously existing shall be paid or credited on 
the rate-bill with their respective proportions of any excess of the 
property of such district over and above its liabilities, as ascer- 
tained by the town ; or the difference in the value of the prop- 
erty of the several districts may be adjusted in any other manner 
agreed upon by the parties in interest. Permanent funds vested 
in any town for school purposes shall remain in charge of the 
school fund treasurer of the town. 
Permit dis- ^ec. 8 - * n case an y scno °l district, formerly existing in a 
«?«». f stau,' town in which the school districts have been or shall be abolished 
v. 140, sec. 6. or cQjjgQiidated, has received a permanent fund for the support of 
a school or schools in said district, the school fund treasurer shall 
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have charge of it, and keep a separate account thereof ; and the 
income of said fund shall be held subject to the order of the 
school committee, which shall apply it for the benefit of the 
school or schools within or nearest to the limits of the district 
formerly existing, in such manner as to carry out, as nearly as 
possible, the intent of the grantor of said fund. 

Sec. 9. Every such town shall be entitled to receive from the schoofni.raries. 
State, annually, and upon the conditions prescribed for school pfi&faee.' i. 
districts, for the purposes of school libraries, a sum not exceed- 
ing the aggregate amount which the former districts of said 
town might have received in like circumstances. 

Sec. 10. The expenses of maintaining public schools in such pay^t of 
towns, which shall be incurred with the approval of the school penses. ex ' 
committee, shall be paid by the town, except so far as they may p- i*o. ««?'.' 8. 
be met by the income from local school funds. 

Sec. 11. When any part of a school district lying in two or Notl ^fJJ aboli 
more towns shall be abolished or consolidated by either, its select- 5^5>Sf £st{ict. a 
men shall give immediate notice thereof to the selectmen of the pfxhf^c! a. 
other town or towns, which shall thereafter provide for the 
schooling of the children belonging thereto, who formerly be- 
longed to said school district. 

Sec. 12. Any town which has or shall have assumed the con- Abandonment 
trol of its public schools as provided in the first section of chapter &J?!s££f stem# 
six, title eleven, of the general statutes, may, at the second annual P ' ' 8€C 
town meeting thereafter, but not previously, or may at any sub- 
sequent annual town meeting, vote to abandon such control, and 
reestablish the several districts, as they were before said action, 
and the vote for such purpose shall be taken by ballot, in the 
manner specified in sections one and two, of chapter thirty-two 
of the public acts, passed May session, A. D. 1875, being an act 
relating to the consolidation of school districts. 

Sec. 13. When any town has voted to reestablish its school clSili c £2c"i 
districts, as provided in the preceding section, each of the dis-IS{J f ^§S,p. k uL 
tricts shall pay the town for all improvements which the to wn cxim? sec.' 2. 
has made on the school house, its furniture and appurtenances districts for 

...... r r improvements. 

within the district. The amounts to be thus paid shall be deter- £ e ™ e m m ed 0W 
mined by the selectmen and the school committee of the town. meTin°LTe e ot 
When such payments are made, the town shall restore or make Sn > c 1 e? ompli " 
good to each of the districts the school property and local funds p- i65- 
formerly belonging to the district. If any district shall refuse 
or neglect to make the payment required by this section till the 
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expiration of six months after the passage of the vote of the 
town to reestablish the districts, the selectmen may cause a tax 
sufficient to make said payment, including the cost of laying and 
collecting such tax, to be laid on the district in the manner speci- 
fied by chapter three, title twelve of the general statutes (except 
that the selectmen shall perform the duties required of district 
committees in said chapter) and to be collected and paid to the 
town. 
S2ii?M?: s. ^ E0 * 14# A vote to reestablish the school districts shall not 

re-establish to ta ^ e effect further than to authorize the districts to hold meetings, 
ft!ff r effe 8 ct take8 lay and collect taxes, and appoint officers for these purposes, till 
all the settlements and payments required by the preceding sec- 
tion have been made; and unless such payments and settlements 
are made within one year after the passage of said vote, said vote 
shall be null and void. 
18T7, chap. u. Sec. 15. Whenever in any town the school districts have been 

School com- «/ 

BolSdated diT" consolidated under the provisions of the Acts of 1866, 1867, 1869, 
Sembera^th^and 1872, and such towns may have heretofore abandoned, or 
visitor oi the shall hereafter abandon such system under the provisions of said 

town on aban- 1*1 1 i 11 1 1 i i i 

donment of Acts, those persons who have been, or who shall be elected school 

union syHiem. * r ? 

Gen^stat., committee of such union districts, shall be and remain the mem- 
bers of the board of school visitors of such towns, with all the 
powers and duties of school visitors, for the term of one, two, 
and three years respectively, to which they have been or may be 
elected, in the same manner as if they had been elected school 
visitors of such towns according to the provisions of the statutes 
in such case provided. 
Taxtaifbind for ^ EC * 16 * Towns shall have the same powers, and be subject 
poieS. pur " t0 the same regulations, as school districts, in taking land for 
p^iioflfc'.'n. school houses, outbuildings, and convenient accommodations for 
schools. 

In substance the effect of the foregoing is, 

1. To entrust the control of schools to the town which con- 
stitutes one district for that purpose. The existing school dis- 
trict lines become lines of attendance, and may be changed to 
suit the exigencies of the schools. 

2. School houses become town property and are repaired and 
furnished by the town. 

3. The expenses of schools are paid directly from the town 
treasury instead of indirectly through the districts. 
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4. The town committee has the direct management of the 
schools, including the present functions of school visitors, 
and is also charged with the following duties which are not im- 
posed upon school visitors under the district system : 

1. Hiring and paying teachers. 

2. Providing fuel and appliances. 

3. Repairing buildings. 

The system just outlined has many and preeminent advan- 
tages. 

1. All children in the same town will secure an equality of 
privileges. 

In most towns the money received from all sources is parceled 
out to the districts with a view to maintaining schools for the 
time required by law, as determined by the enumeration. In 
the same town, then, one child can go to school, indeed is 
obliged to attend 36 weeks, while another just across an imag- 
inary line can and must attend only 24 weeks. Though the 
former can assert no especial rights and has simply fortuitous 
advantages of location he can legally claim a longer time in 
school than the former. Thus the law recognizes and enforces 
a distinction based upon district lines and not upon any just or 
necessary division of territory or population. 

The town system obliterates this unjust discrimination by 
making the town one district and giving all schools the same 
and the longest period of schooling. 

The plea that the money is not sufficient to maintain schools 
for the longer period, is no answer to the charge of gross ine- 
quality. There ought to be money enough to give all children 
under the same system the same advantages, and in most cases, 
a single town committee can so arrange terms and places of 
attendance as to afford every child th& largest opportunities. 

But if this injustice is remedied by the town, as it may be, 
there still remain more serious inequalities in the character of 
the schools themselves. On one side of the line a child is 
taught with skill and is growing in the right direction ; on the 
other side of the line, nominally under the same beneficent 
system, another child is cramped and distorted, and does not 
grow at all. This is an injustice which has lasting conse- 
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quences, and condemns any system or lack of system which per- 
mits it. 

A single town committee hiring as well as examining, can 
absolutely reject all who are not qualified, can assign teachers 
to such schools as they are specially qualified to fill, can adjust 
the pay to experience and skill, can insist upon improvement 
and can furnish all needed apparatus, books, appliances and 
conveniences. Thus an equality and uniformity of schools is 
secured. There may be open to every child year after year 
the best schools, because there is a continuous and steady 
policy. 

Under our present system no single judicious and business- 
like method is pursued. Committees are chosen for a short 
period, insuring frequent changes of teachers. They are not 
always elected because they are fitted to select teachers. They 
may be conspicuously unfit. They are often unacquainted 
with the details of school and unable to spare the time to 
acquire adequate information. The ultimate decision does not 
rest with them, and they are not solely responsible for the re- 
sult. Even if they have the highest qualifications, the districts 
which can pay the most money or furnish employment for the 
longest time can secure the best teachers, and others are com- 
pelled to take the immature and unskillful. The children 
who are subject to such fitful and uncertain treatment are not 
receiving an education equal in quantity or quality to that ob- 
tained by their favored neighbors. Such unjust differences 
are not the natural outgrowth of any necessary distinctions of 
locality or condition. They exist because the dislocation of the 
parts renders harmonious and united action impossible. 

2. School buildings are likely to receive more care and to be 
better equipped for school purposes. 

Under the present system the district must purchase ground 
and erect, insure, furnish and repair the building. The town 
assumes none of these duties, and can simply compel action by 
the district where the building is " unsatisfactory." In prac- 
tice, the Visitors act only after long waiting, and generally not 
at all. 

To make the most necessary repairs, to obtain needed appli- 
ances and conveniences, to keep the room in suitable condition, 
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a tax mast from time to time be laid. The day of taxation 
may be postponed but cannot be averted. This fact deters 
many districts from obtaining the supplies and making the 
changes which convenience and efficiency and even health re- 
quire. The burden falls finally, often upon a small and com- 
paratively poor neighborhood, and generally presses with great- 
est weight upon a few. If the few have no interest in the 
existing school, there is danger that there will be indefinite 
postponement or niggardly action. With the utmost willing- 
ness to pay, the expense of laying a tax is considerable, and the 
labor not small, so that no citizen, certainly no busy and com- 
petent citizen desires to undertake the task, and it is assumed, 
if assumed at all, with protest and sometimes with irritation. 

That this is an accurate outline is evident from the fact that 
only 139 districts in the State laid a tax in the year last past. 
Many of the 139 were districts which substantially support the 
schools within their limits, and have laid an adequate tax for 
many years. 

The freedom from district taxation is evidence of relief from 
the burdens which well-kept buildings impose. Depredations 
are committed, cuts and marks multiply, paint disappears, 
glass vanishes,* until the school-house becomes the shabbiest, 
most unclean, most neglected building in the whole neighbor- 
hood. The out-buildings are sometimes in a disgraceful condi- 
tion, and upon both school-house and out-buildings are placards 
of impurity. 

A committee possessing the most enlightened interest does 
not care to obtain necessary articles and make repairs at his 
own expense, and then await the slow and uncertain action of 
the district. Moreover in the course of years under the admin- 
istration of many different men elected for many reasons, there 
will be some who have not so much in mind the building and 
its preservation as the construction of some scheme of their 
own. One year of neglect may entail damage which cannot be 
repaired. 

The town system has the supreme advantage in respect of 
buildings that it permits, indeed compels, the Town Committee 

* In one small school-house the writer found that 18 panes of glass 
and one sash were gone. 
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to act promptly in the interest of economy and good schools be- 
cause neglect even of a single building brings criticism and 
reproach. Supplies, incidentals, fuel, are obtained promptly 
when needed, at less cost because bought for the whole town at 
once. There is probability of a steady continuous policy 
looking to the conservation and improvement of buildings. 
All parts of a town, the more remote as well as the central 
portions equally share in the benefits which ample appliances 
and convenient and well equipped school houses dispense. 
There is no spasmodic effort with long lapses of inactivity and 
neglect, but the Committee, because a continuing body, can carry 
out a policy of wise and liberal improvement. 

The school houses, the homes of our children for a quarter 
of their whole time, can under the town system, be made per- 
manently convenient and attractive. In addition to steady and 
interested public oversight, there may be external and internal 
ornamentation on the part of the succeeding teachers and 
classes of children, who can be assured that their labor will not 
be in vain. 

3. Town management is economical. 

The towns now organized and acting under this system spend 
less for each scholar in attendance than the average for the 
State. It is not safe however to assert that school expenses will 
be diminished by change. If as now constituted under the 
district system, enough is expended to maintain schools effi- 
ciently, the same sum will produce better schools. There is 
strong probability, too, that a less sum will be required. 
Wages can conform to skill and experience, and the unfit can 
be immediately discharged. Fuel, furniture and supplies can 
be purchased for a whole town at once. Repairs can be made 
systematically and promptly. Efficient business management 
under public criticism can pervade every transaction relating 
to the schools. 

4. There is great need in every town of a central school of 
higher grade, resembling the academy of former days ; not 
primarily for the purpose of giving instruction in high school 
branches, but for the purpose of giving all a complete common 
school education. The town system directly encourages and 
promotes such school. 
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There are many towns where it is impossible to complete 
the study of the common branches, since there is no school 
which has a course with a definite beginning and end ; no 
place where those of small means and unable to go away from 
home can obtain the instruction which a grammar school should 
furnish. This results from the scattering and frittering of 
energy on numerous small schools, instead of uniting on one 
higher or grammar school with a few subsidiary and con- 
tributory branches. We are not now calling upon towns to 
support high schools; but simply to put the advantages of 
common schools within the reach of every child. 

Such a plan would really be economical. In every district 
there are a very few endeavoring to push into higher studies, 
and sometimes they are allowed to occupy the time which be- 
longs to the larger number who are beginning. The older 
pupils gathered in one school of considerable size under a 
competent teacher, would not only relieve the pressure of 
numerous classes in the district schools, but would receive 
proper attention, and in shorter time finish the course. 
This would carry out the spirit of our law, which intends 
that a thorough common school education shall be placed be- 
fore every child. Whether such an education be proffered now 
depends upon chance ; upon opportunities for education which 
change from year to year. 

Such a system would tend to prevent the drawing off of 
every bright boy and girl from the country to the towns, and 
the desertion of old homes by worthy families. Among the 
many causes which deplete the country of its best people, 
the lack of schools is always given as the moving one. This 
will not fully account for the frequent desertion of farms, but 
it has more real potency than all other causes combined. 
Intelligent people look for a good education for their chil- 
dren ; they will not forego educational advantages ; they will 
not remain where those advantages cannot be obtained. 

5. To any well ordered and efficient school organization con- 
trol must reside in a continuous body with a settled policy. 
Control involves, 
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1. Making a plan. 

2. Employment of a worker which includes 

(a) judging of qualifications and character. 

(b) hiring, (c) paying. 

3. Providing a place in which the work is to be performed and 
all necessary appliances. 

4. Direction and inspection of the process. 

5. Judging the result. 

School Visitors represent the unit — the town, but they are 
unable to fulfill the above conditions of control. 

They may lay out a course and prepare with infinite labor a 
working plan, but they cannot designate the person to whom 
the execution of their plan shall be confided. Another and 
independent officer unmindful or even ignorant of the plan, 
sends a worker for their simple approval or rejection. This 
officer is not selected because of eminent fitness for this duty, 
and he is not obliged to nominate persons of the highest qual- 
ifications and character, nor persons acquainted with their plan 
or with any plan. Indeed he may pass by persons of known 
and approved skill and select immature, unfit and obnoxious 
persons. This separation of selection and approbation results 
in a variety of evils. 

(a) The visitors do not assume the authority which the law 
confers, and make a plan, or course of study, well knowing 
that they cannot expect to secure persons acquainted with or in 
sympathy with their purposes. 

(b) There is danger of collision and irritation if any are 
rejected. It results that examiners often record the choice of 
the district and permit the nominee to enter the school for bet- 
ter or for worse, as chance shall determine. The examiner has 
not the initiative as well as the final steps of the transaction to 
take, and does not feel that he is wholly responsible if failure 
ensues. He is among friends and neighbors, and may be 
accused of officiousness if he insists upon a high standard 
and a well-considered plan. The time is short and a limited or 
tentative license may be issued. Thus there is compromise, 
and between the two sets of officials the schools fall. 

(c) There is embarrassment and unsteadiness. The examin- 
ing power is a weak barrier against the importunity and semi- 
independence of the town appendage — the district. There is 
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palpable absurdity in first selecting a person to teach and then 
judging of qualifications and character. There is a complete 
rejection of all business principles in separating the employer 
from the examiner or final judge of fitness. There can under 
such a system be no continuous policy, looking to the employ- 
ment of competent and skilled teachers and uniformly good 
teaching cannot be insisted on or expected. The notions, prej- 
udices, interests of the constantly changing nominating officers 
will affect if they do not decide the choice. 

As is elsewhere set out, the town has little control of the 
building in which the work is to be done. This building may 
offend against health and decency, and the Visitors can pro- 
nounce it "unsatisfactory." But there is in the final resort, 
no power which can force a district to build a new school-house. 
The school can be discontinued, the public money withheld, but 
this is the extent of the punitive action of the town or State. 
Hence compromise again reigns and partial and ill considered 
repairs are undertaken. Moreover the supervisor can put no 
tools in the hands of the worker, cannot furnish maps, globes, 
books, apparatus or material of any kind ; all these depend 
upon the uncertain generosity of the neighborhood or the 
interested solicitation of the teachers. Hence we find neg- 
lected school-houses and ill-equipped schools for which double 
control is mainly responsible. 

The Visitors can make rules for the management, but the 
disciplinary power rests in the committee. A pupil may disre- 
gard the plain requirements of the Visitors and they cannot 
remove or correct. Hence, they may make very wise and bene- 
ficial regulations, but they cannot directly enforce them upon 
pupils. This powerlessness of the town authorities leaves 
teachers without strong support and the school suffers from 
unsteady and weak management. 

Critical supervision under such circumstances is out of the 
question and none is attempted. The law recognizes the utter 
futility of endeavoring to regulate the process and to improve 
the quality of teaching by requiring but two visitations in a 
term, and fixing the remuneration of the Visitor at two dollars 
a day. Neither the State nor the Town pretends that the 
schools are efficient or can be improved under such a system. 
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The result can be simply commended or deplored, but no 
officer, town or district understands that he is wholly charge- 
able with success or failure. 

6. This uncertain system is directly chargeable with absentee- 
ism and irregularity which have assumed astonishing propor- 
tions. 

Schools are often considered of small importance because 
they are local affairs and have often been tampered with to pro- 
mote personal ends. They are disastrously affected by con- 
stant change and perhaps by long continued poor teaching. It 
follows naturally that parents should look upon the loss of a 
day or of many days as of trifling importance. No officer 
feels entirely responsible nor does power so certainly reside in 
any that he can act with courage and fidelity. Hence parents 
assert their rights to the detriment of the school or neglect 
what is so insignificant that the public authorities give it no 
attention. 

If schools are town schools, they are of sufficient importance to 
secure interested care. Those charged with their welfare have 
a continuous, undivided and high responsibility and understand 
that they will be held to public account. They have the incen- 
tives to well-doing which exist in every important undertaking 
or business. Schools do not because of their remoteness or 
smallness escape notice and fall into the hands of interested 
parties. They cannot become the schools of the committee or 
of the teacher, — the football, year after year, of petty and family 
interests. Elections cannot be held in darkness and in haste. 
Schools will become and remain public institutions, worthy of 
the loving care of the best men and women. They exist for 
the training of children and not to make places for those who 
turn to the work of teaching because all other work has turned 
away from them. In fine, as town institutions, schools engage 
the attention and receive the care which their importance 
demands. 

This system will tend to produce efficiency in every branch 
of school work. From the primary to the highest classes or in 
ungraded schools in every division of the school, a standard of 
excellence can be maintained. There is something besides a 
perfunctory examination or observation on the one side, and 
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merely hiring and paying teachers and providing premises on 
the other. There is opportunity for the organization of a body 
of teachers whose competency and efficiency is guaranteed and 
who work with stimulus and ambition because a standard must 
be reached, and because a continuous body has control. This 
is not likely to be a spasmodic burst, but a constant and sus- 
tained effort. 

This united and just management will send a current of 
vitality through every part of the educational machine ; a new 
bond between the different localities and the center is estab- 
lished and isolation ceases to cramp educational effort. Above 
all things, a hap-hazard and defective organization is super- 
seded by one which has a standard and may maintain it. The 
municipal and school organizations are brought into harmony. 
There is coordination — a working together of all the parts to 
a fit end. 

Federal Aid to Education. 

Fortunately the attempt to distribute the surplus revenue on 
the basis of illiteracy has thus far failed. 

It has appeared that every State with fair taxation upon a 
fair valuation can maintain a public school system. The cry of 
want and feebleness arises only where generosity and the spirit 
of public schools are wanting. Public schools projected sud- 
denly into such communities and subjected to unaccustomed 
and hostile management would waste the money which the peo- 
ple had not raised. Such subsidies are not only wrong in prin- 
ciple, but they tend to inculcate in the minds of beneficiaries a 
spirit of subservient waiting and dependence, and swamp and 
extinguish all local effort. 

Schools are a growth and cannot be given like a pill to a pa- 
tient. To be appreciated, education must be felt ; and the only 
way to make a community conscious of its benefits is to impose 
its burdens. This burden must be cheerfully, fully, squarely 
assumed before help can be safely given or honorably received. 

The above considerations are entirely independent of the 
fact that all such incursions into the public treasury are likely 
to assume the form of raids and that the money does not reach 
its purpose without loss. 
7* 
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General Remarks. 

It may be well to summarize some of the results of our sys- 
tem. 

1. The money of State and towns is paid upon no immediate 
and decisive verdict as to the character of the education given 
to each child. There is no test of the efficiency of public or pri- 
vate schools and in some cases the inefficiency is notorious — 
the teaching a mere pretense. 

2. About one in every six of the population is at some time 
or other in school, which is about a fair proportion. This is 
however, a mere nominal presence and is unsatisfactory. It 
does not follow because a scholar appears on the register that 
he is often found in his place in school. As a result of 
this absenteeism, the attendance is only about 75,000 at any 
one time which means that the schools are training only 
about one in eleven of the population and only half of 
those of school age. 

Especially is this unsatisfactory if we inquire into the worth 
of the education given to those who are nominally on the 
registers. 

Those who attend but a few days receive no actual good and 
injure the school. Those who attend irregularly for the whole 
year, receive comparatively little benefit, and no actual training 
and are a great detriment to the school. Those who attend 
regularly for the period prescribed by the law — three months — 
may secure something. Generally, however, the attendance con- 
forms to the law in respect of the six consecutive weeks and 
the remainder is made up of spasmodic visits with long inter- 
vals of absence. It is better than nothing but does not carry out 
the spirit of our law which looks to providing a fair common 
school education and imposing it upon every child. 

3. A large sum, $1,852,221.45, is expended and it ought to 
ensure good schools. It will produce uniformly good schools 
if business prudence is used in their management. 

(a). The money must he justly distributed to schools of 
suitable size. As has been shown in these reports money 
enough is raised and given to schools in every town to educate 
every enumerated scholar, and to provide liberally for every 
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one in attendance. But to give this money its legitimate 
energy there must be fewer schools, outside schools for smaller 
children and central schools for higher classes. If distance is 
to be overcome, transportation costs less than cheap schools. 
(b). There must be good teaching. 

4. It is difficult to state whether there is progress from year 
to year. It is evident that a mass of thorny selfishness must 
everywhere be faced before the interests of children are 
supreme in the management of schools. But without doubt 
substantial progress has been made in some quarters and it is 
quite as certain that advance has not been made in others. 
There are the following most encouraging features : 

(a). A large body of men and women — teachers, parents and 
others, — are thoroughly in earnest in the work of improving our 
system and modes of teaching. Without much unity of plan, 
but with great singleness of purpose, they are pushing the 
schools in their respective localities to a higher plane. 

(b). There is great liberality in the matter of support. Often 
there is little real knowledge derived from personal inspection 
of the actual condition of schools, but the value and necessity 
of education of some kind are recognized, and the means of 
furnishing this education are cheerfully furnished. There is 
a growing and very healthy feeling, too, that if schools are to 
be so costly they ought to be efficient, and if they are to be 
inefficient they ought to be cheaper. 

CHAKLES D. HINE. 
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Industrial School for Gibls, Middlbtown. 
Pages 203 and 204. 
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Industrial School, Middletown. — Plan of First Floor. 




Industrial School, Middletown. — Plan of Second Floor. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES. 



The following tables are compiled from the returns which 
requires School Visitors to make to the Board of Education. T 
of compilation has been performed by Mr. A. J. Wright, the 
clerk in this office. 

By way of explanation it may be said : — 

1. The Grand List of each town is taken from the Treasurer 1 
to the General Assembly, January, 1885. 

2. The per cent, of taxable property appropriated for public 
is based upon the total amount received for school purposes dii 
by the amounts received from school fund, etc., town deposit fi 
local funds. 

3. The amount paid for each enumerated scholar is found by 
the total amount expended, less amount paid for new build- 
number enumerated. 

4. As has been the custom for a number of years past, the 
" registered in Winter" is found by combining the number retu 
Fall and Winter terms, taking the highest number found in eitt 

5. The " average attendance in Winter" is found in the same 

6. The number between 8 and 14 in no school, indicates the 
which escaped the operation of the compulsory law, in the yea 
January 1st, 1886. 
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• cent, who have attended some part of the year " com- 
ifferent scholars" with the "enumeration." The large 
ained by some small towns, are explained by the attend- 
ixs not enumerated. 

ty of attendance and efficiency in this direction are indi- 

* per cent, of attendance on basis of registration." 

ber who " attended Normal School " is not complete. 
iooIs " is intended the number of public schools in each 



jpartments" the number of departments in the public 
ting each room of a graded school as one department. 

Is averaging 5 or less for one term" are included in 
raging 8 or less." 

>lic Libraries mentioned are not all free libraries. 
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TEACHERS. 



HARTFORD COUNTY. 



Male. 



r NS. 



d 

n 

aby .. 
tford . 
dsor . 

on 

lry .. 

cr 

ugh ... 

ain 

m 

ill..... 

on 

ndsor 

rtford 
eld.... 

Locks 



27 
3 



83 



Female. 



131 

4 



131 

5 
xo 

9 
25 

9 
13 

6 

IX 

14 
28 
17 
J 9 



476 I 490 



Wages per month. 



Male. 



$146 26 
32 80 
46 50 



98 33 
28 00 
168 42 



52 96 
58 34 
77 46 
140 00 
24 22 
35 00 
22 50 

77 47 
20 00 

156 81 
30 00 

no 52 
40 00 
47 00 

"2 35 
30 00 



82 00 
70 00 
59 33 
133 08 



$97 73 



Female. 



$60 66 
38 66 

33 43 

29 xo 
40 42 

25 9i 

38 53 

24 33 

32 18 

30 92 

33 49 

39 82 

25 73 
27 58 
18 53 
38 16 
25 40 
45 50 
3i 75 

40 00 
29 20 

29 83 
40 36 

31 81 

34 5i 
4i 51 

30 91 
3366 
36 00 



H 

u 

3" 



140 
5 



$42 01 



24 

3 

43 

5 

6 

3 



505 



. 2 



e 

J* 
ft 

0*6 



19 



65 
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NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 



Male. 



TOWNS. 



New Haven City 

•' Westville 

" South . 
fci complete 

Beacon Falls 

Bethany 

Branford 

Cheshire 

Derby 

East Haven 

Guilford 

Hamden 

Madison 

Meriden 

Middlebury 

Milford 

Naugatuck 

North Branford.. 

North Haven 

Orange 

Oxford 

Prospect 

Seymour 

Southbury 

Wallingford 

Waterbury 

" Centre... 
u complete. 

Wolcott 

Woodbridge .... 

25 Towns. 



18 



Female. 



251 
6 



257 
3 



52 
3 



58 

4 
xo 

*7 
6 
9 



J9_ 



251 
6 



257 
3 
4 
14 
12 
53 
3 
15 
15 

Z2 

58 

4 
10 
17 

5 



Wages per month. 



Male. 



$193 38 
100 00 
48 00 



181 39 



J 33 33 
40 00 
8487 

50 50 
3i 33 
29 00 

121 25 

I05 26 
IOO OO 

35 50 



24 00 
24 00 
152 66 

106 53 
40 00 
134 00 



119 16 



Female. 



$5676 
48 33 



5656 
32 76 
29 XI 
32 5o 

31 66 
41 17 

32 00 
28 81 
31 86 
26 ox 

45 44 

31 25 
3i 49 
38 82 
3066 
34 58 

33 09 

22 31 
24 00 
33 52 

23 29 
37 49 

32 57 

46 50 



44 67 
25 49 
3566 



1-8 

H 
se 



251 
7 



85 
3 

6 



a 

a 



<i 



62 



55 



647 



656 



$122 30 



$44 86 



625 



42 
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TEACHERS. 



NEW LONDON COUNTY. 





Male. 


Female. 


Wages per month. 


>> 

•a O. 
cS 
w 
V 


2 


c 
c 

■& 

0Q 


•gJi 
•Sen 


*8 

•gS 

o'fl 


TOWNS. 


i 

a 

5 


6 

a 

3 


a 

5 


V 

a 
a 

3 

en 


Male. 


Female. 


New London 

Norwich Town.. 

" Central 

u W.Chelsea. 
*• other Dist's. 


2 
I 

3 

X 

7 


2 
X 

3 

X 

5 


39 
4 
3i 
16 
32 


40 

4 
29 
16 

34 


$1X2 50 
IOO OO 
155 OO 
IOO 00 
7i 73 


$41 14 
37 50 
51 20 
33 SO 
3i 14 


39 
5 
34 
17 
35 


2 


2 


- 


*' complete. .. 
Bozrah 


12 

X 

6 
7 

X 

8 
5 

4 
7 

i 

3 
5 
8 

4 
6 

2 

3 
8 

2 

4 


xo 

X 
2 
2 

3 
3 

2 
X 

2 

3 
3 

2 


83 
6 

12 
4 
7 

10 

16 

XX 

6 

5 

4 
10 

7 

4 
12 
6 


83 
6 

15 
8 
6 
12 
19 
13 

IX 

5 
7 

13 

12 
8 

15 
6 
7 

27 

7 
12 


99 58 
31 00 
5656 

38 27 

30 00 
44 25 
4666 

31 10 
22 54 
22 50 
27 53 
47 7i 
29 77 
35 00 
4i 05 
21 91 
65 5° 
55 72 

39 45 

40 20 


39 53 

26 66 

27 32 

20 89 

22 46 
29 25 
35 35 

23 30 
x8 73 

21 19 
19 89 

28 90 

24 50 

21 75 

22 72 
21 20 
3° 57 
39 08 
24 85 

29 72 


9i 
2 
14 
6 
5 

10 
18 
7 
5 
4 
1 
10 
32 

10 

7 
10 

27 
7 
6 


2 

5 
6 

2 
3 
3 

2 

5 

2 

3 
3 

5 

X 
X 

2 
4 

X 


2 

X 

3 

2 

5 
7 


-- 


Colchester 

East Lyme 

Franklin 


-- 


Griswold 

Groton 


-• 


Lebanon . _. 

Ledyard 


-- 


Lisbon 




Lyme 




Montville 

N. Stonington ... 

Old Lyme 

Preston 


-- 


Salem 




Sprague 




Stonington 

Voluntown 

Waterford 


6 25 
2 7 
X 10 


I 


21 Towns. 


99 


48 291 


33 2 


$52 12 


$32 62 311 


50 


20 


X 
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FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



Bridgeport 

Danbury 

Bethel 

Brookfield 

Darien 

Easton 

Fairfield 

Greenwich 

Huntington 

Monroe 

New Canaan 

New Fairfield ... 

Newtown 

Norwalk 

Redding 

Ridgefield 

Sherman 

Stamford 

Stratford 

Trumbull 

Weston 

Westport 

Wilton 



23 Towns. 



Male. 



66 



Female. 



107 

48 

11 

6 

3 
6 

9 
29 
18 

7 
11 

5 

17 

37 

5 

11 

3 

33 

17 

4 

5 

8 



407 



109 
48 



9 
29 



5 

17 
37 

7 
11 

6 
33 
17 

4 

6 



Wages per month. 



Male. 



$183 33 
107 50 
70 00 
32 00 

53 33 
25 00 
52 53 
85 00 
100 00 



48 66 
32 50 
30 98 
90 CO 
27 50 
39 66 
26 00 
78 87 
102 50 
35 25 
20 00 
47 " 
37 96 



$65 54 



Female. 



$48 41 
3685 
3i 47 
28 90 
40 00 

21 71 
36 05 
36 72 
28 77 

27 29 

28 04 
27 35 

27 49 
46 40 
23 7i 

28 81 

22 33 
42 41 
32 23 
31 50 
20 54 

39 75 
27 12 



$38 27 



It 

cS 
o v 



98 
52 
11 
3 
6 

5 
17 
24 
19 

6 

14 

6 

22 

43 
6 

9 



03 



<i 



58 
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TEACHERS. 



WINDHAM COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



Brooklyn .. 
Ashford ... 
Canterbury 

Chaplin 

Eastford ... 
Hampton .. 
Killingly .. 
Plainfield.. 
Pomfret ... 

Putnam 

Scotland... 

Sterling 

Thompson . 
Windham. . 
Woodstock 



15 Tqwns. 



Male. 



Female. 



Wages per month. 



Male. 



$ 54 66 
24 75 
29 29 
22 75 

24 95 
24 12 
57 00 
56 60 
29 77 

74 97 

29 00 

30 50 
42 02 
85 45 
32 40 



Female. 



$32 27 

18 29 

24 25 

29 53 

I 19 75 

I 20 30 

34 83 

29 76 

I 27 76 

37 10 
28 04 
23 35 

38 86 
38 76 
26 57 



$47 04 



$31 16 



I* 

H 

bS 

O V 

O 



148 



T3C/) 
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LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



Male. 



Female. 



Wages per month. 



Male. 



Female. 



>» 



©a 



Litchfield 

Barkhamsted . 

Bethlehem 

Bridgewater . . 

Canaan 

Colebrook 

Cornwall 

Goshen 

Harwinton 

Kent 

Morris 

New Hartford . 
New Milford .. 

Norfolk 

North Canaan 

Plymouth 

Roxbury 

Salisbury 

Sharon 

Thomaston 

Torrington ... 

Warren 

Washington .. 
Watertown... 
Winchester... 
Woodbury ... 

26 Towns. 



18 



$5° °° 

21 22 
32 OO 

2C OO 

28 66 

25 33 
32 96 

28 66 

26 72 

29 33 
63 72 

44 45 

30 93 
51 00 
76 66 
3o 17 
32 00 

29 33 
100 00 
109 55 

24 66 

25 62 
8037 

Z02 00 

27 7' 



$25 00 

21 31 

23 54 

27 21 
21 7I 
23 78 

25 35 

21 60 

23 51 

21 70 

22 88 

25 49 
27 68 
25 68 
27 07 

35 54 

23 01 
32 22 

24 29 

36 00 
35 25 
22 35 

25 18 
31 9 1 
4o 35 
24 63 



13 
6 

5 
5 
5 
3 
9 
3 



80 



248 



298 



$43 60 



$27 97 I 194 



30 



10 
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TEACHERS. 



MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 





Malt. 


Female. 


Wages per month. 





e 

c 

* 

n 


4 

■2*3 



* 


TOWNS. 


a 

5 


a 
s 

9 


a 


a 
a 

9 

03 


Male. 


Female*. 


si 

oB 

55 


Middletown 

M City .... 


3 


X 

6 


«3 

16 


24 . 
15 


$44 5o 
90 80 


$33 48 
46 43 


25 
21 


5 

1 


8 
3 


-- 


•* complete 
Haddam ......... 


8 
3 
3 

z 

2 
z 
6 

z 

X 
X 

3 

2 
3 


7 


39 

XX 

10 
4 
3 
6 
5 

13 
7 
7 
3 
3 

IS 
4 
5 


39 

XX 
XX 

4 
3 
6 
6 

18 
8 
7 
4 
4 

16 

4 
6 


78 45 
28 83 
51 80 
36 00 

44 SO 
33 40 

35 19 
50 00 

50 00 
35 00 
89 00 
63 00 

45 33 


38 62 

36 54 
23 51 

34 «> 
30 00 

37 86 
2484 
25 17 
37 00 
22 05 
33 80 
32 00 

39 82 
3<5 00 
so 74 


46 
10 
13 

4 
3 

5 
3 

XX 

8 
5 

2 

4 
12 
6 
S 


6 
3 

4 

X 

2 

3 
6 

1 
1 
2 

1 


IX 

3 

X 

3 
3 

X 
X 

3 
S 


-- 


Chatham 

Chester .... 






- 


Clinton 

Cromwell 

Durham 


- 


East Haddam 

Essex ... 


- 


Killingworth .... 

Middlefield 

OldSaybrook 

Portland 


-• 


Saybrook 

Westbrook 


3 

X 


X 


15 Towns. 


34 


18 


135 


147 


$57 01 


$32 36 


137 


30 


3i 


1 
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TOLLAND COUNTY. 



13 Towns. 



42 



108 128 



$38 31 



$27 63 I 



SUMMARY BY COUNTIES. 





Male. 


Female. 


Wages per month. 


>> 

I'd 

O <u 




2 

c 
c 

*a 

4) 

ffi 


"3 

u 

O 


22 d 


COUNTIES. 


u 

a 
5 


u 

V 

s 
s 

9 


u 

C 


u 

V 

a 
s 

C/) 


Male. 


Female. 




Hartford 


83 
62 

99 
78 
68 
80 
34 
43 


73 
55 
48 
66 
36 
3i 
18 

19 


476 

647 

291 

407 
130 

248 

135 
108 


490 
656 
332 
417 
157 
298 
147 
128 


$97 73 
122 30 
52 12 
65 54 
47 04 
43 60 
57 01 
38 31 


$42 OZ 
44 86 

32 62 
38 27 
31 16 
27 97 

33 36 
27 63 


* 

505 

625 
3" 
433 
148 
194 
X37 
in 


65 

73 
50 
58 
35 
77 
30 
17 


109 
42 
20 
30 
14 
30 
3* 
16 


4 
3 

z 


New Haven 

New London 

Fairfield 


Windham 

Litchfield 

Middlesex 

Tolland 


X 

2 
z 
6 






The State, 


546 


346 


2442 


2625 


$69 16 


$37 64 


2463 


395 


292 


18 
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SCHOOLS. 



HARTFORD COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



Hartford 

Avon 

Berlin ...'. 

Bloomfield 

Bristol 

Burlington 

Canton 

East Granby 

East Hartford 

East Windsor 

Enfield 

Farmington 

Glastonbury 

Granby 

Hartland. 

Manchester 

Marlborough 

New Britain 

Newington 

Plainville 

Rocky Hill 

Simsbury 

Southington 

South Windsor ... 

Suffield 

West Hartford ... 

Wethersfield 

Windsor 

Windsor Locks... 

29 Towns. 



V- 


6 





C 


V 


8. 


.0 


« 


s 


Q 



240 268 

I 



6,432 
245 

518 

356 

1,192 

405 

700 
198 

735 
660 

i,3i3 
847 
922 
324 
217 

i,352 
96 

2,215 
232 
348 
187 
517 

1,205 
432 
653 
328 

377 
737 
447 



511 24,190 



Graded 
Schools. 



o.S 

.73 

-8 



CS 4) - „ 

.2 w -2 ° 

*o o 000 

°*- 2 

•o o •£ 



.. 188.85 2 
159.28 .. 
182.50 -- 
139.69'-- 
191.20:-- 
172/11'- 
180.50 -- 
140.57 -- 
180.00-- 
180.00 '-- 
180.00 - 
187.35'-- 
173-33' -- 
145-00 -- 
130.44— 
190.00 -- 

153.33'-- 
190.00 4 
172.00 - - 
190.00J-- 
180.00'-- 
174-85 

x 80.20 

178.00- 
177.25!" 

184.00 " 

I 
197-25 

180.37 
195-00 



180.25 6 
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HARTFORD COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 



Cost of New. 



Estimated 
value of sites 
and build- 
ings. 



LIBRARIES. 



'•5> 



la 



1! 






Hartford 

Avon 

Berlin 

Bloomfield 

Bristol 

Burlington 

Canton 

EastGranby 

East Hartford... 
East Windsor... 

En6eld 

Fannington 

Glastonbury 

Granby 

Hartland 

Manchester 

Marlborough ... 
New Britain.... 

Newington 

Plain ville 

Rocky Hill 

Simsbury 

Southington .... 
South Windsor . 

Suffield 

West Hartford.. 
Wethersfield.... 

Windsor 

Windsor Locks. 



$2,480 01 



$1,006,200 00 

5,100 00 
11,900 00 

6,700 00 
39,100 00 

3,800 00 
13,700 00 

2,800 00 
22,900 00 
31,700 00 
50,600 00 
33,400 00 
18,700 00 

6,000 00 

1,125 °° 
49,520 00 

1,400 00 
165,000 00 

5,300 00 
10,000 00 

3,200 00 
20,300 00 
49,560 00 

4,150 00 
13,450 00 
16,400 00 

8,700 00 
28,500 00 
40,000 00 



$155 
5 



5 

25 

30 

30 

40 

5 

"5 
5 



5 
5 
5 

15 
45 

35 
30 



29 Towns. 



$2,480 01 I $1,669,205 00 



$705 
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SCHOOLS. 



NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



New Haven City. 
" Westville 
" South... 



44 complete 
Beacon Falls.. 

Bethany 

Branford 

Cheshire ...... 

Derby 

East Haven ... 

Guilford 

Hamden 

Madison 

Meriden 

Middlebury 

Milford 

Naugatuck 

North Branford .. 

North Haven 

Orange 

Oxford 

Prospect 

Seymour 

Southbury 

Wallingford 

Waterbury 

44 Centre . 



37 i23o 
6 



v4 complete 
Wolcott 

Woodbridge ... 



as Towns 



248 



8. 

c 



8 



Graded 
Schools. 



65 



",344 
300 

52 



649 



11,696 
136 
128 
766 
481 
2*587 

123 
684 

597 
392 

3,<H3 
'44 
439 
874 
243 
346 
697 
356 
70 
584 
283 

i,<>95 
502 

3.620 



4,122 
174 



«9 



31 



1:8 



31* 



bo 
6.5 



U " 0) 

gbo >U> 

£ O > V 



o« o 



C/5 



59 






23 



GO O 






05 



_ i 

200.00 1 6 

200.00 

183.00 ... 

199.92 

172.50 

138.00 

184.00 

180.00 

200.00 

190.00 

169.16 

188.87 

145-41 

200.00 

179-50 - 

190.00 

198.94 - 

153-28 - 

179.44 •- 

198.36 .. 

13300 - 

170.00 

167.36 .. 

159.75 -• 

X81.20 .. 

169.53 .. 

193-00 7 
189.33 7 
146.66 .. 

171.41 -- 

I 

189.85 , 13 
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NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 



•og 



Cost of New 



Estimated 
value of sites 
and build- 
ings. 



LIBRARIES. 



-I 

3*o 



o.S 
2 > 

2 



■§ 



New Haven City 

Westville 

u South... 

" complete 

Beacon Falls 

Bethany 

Branford 

Cheshire 

Derby 

East Haven 

Guilford 

Hamden 

Madison... 

Meriden 

Middlebury 

Milford 

Naugatuck 

North Branford 

North Haven 

Orange 

Oxford 

Prospect 

Seymour 

Southbury 

Wallingford 

Waterbury 

Centre. 

*' complete 

Wolcott , 

Woodbridge 

as Towns , 



$716,86.) 00 
90,000 00 
4,500 00 



$670 



$86,000 00 



741,360 00 
3,800 00 
3,700 00 
21,100 00 
9,5<» 00 

x 12,000 00 

2, ZOO OO 

6,150 OO 

II,800 OO 

4»975 00 
281,700 00 

1,400 00 
20,000 00 
18,350 00 

3,110 00 

4*375 00 
18,300 00 

2,000 00 

1,600 00 
43,700 00 

2,900 00 

57,700 00 

10,800 00 

350,000 00 



690 



40 
5 

140 



60 



5 

5 
4o 

40 
30 
205 



360.800 00 
2,200 00 
3,400 00 



235 



26 



$126,000 00 $1,737,020 00 51 



I«t355 
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SCHOOLS. 



NEW LONDON COUNTY. 





J2 

5 


m 
o 
O 

M 

o 

fc 

JO 
S 

9 


2 

S 

I 


3, 

55 

O 

.O 

s 

9 


Graded 
Schools. 


*o 


■d 


CO 

.9 

M 


h ©• 

1- C4 

>*> 
O.S 
.73 
> V 

*8 
CO 2 

•38 

.9 


O.S 
••o 

> w 
O 4) 

o« 

.9 O 

a 

CO 


00 . 

a 

si 

§! 


9° 

.2 

*O00 



JS 
O 
CO 


2 

£» 

* C 
to 

CO 


a 

tub 
9 . 

0> M 

2 
> 


en 
O 

O 

•§ 
CO 

ad 
C 

*c 

4) 

> 


TOWNS. 


01 

& 
O 

C4 


O 

0.0 

CO 


New London 

Norwich Town... 

4i Central 

" W.Chelsea.. 

u other Dist's . 


X 

I 
I 

X 

9 


7 
3 
6 

4 
9 


39 
5 

27 
15 
38 


I,8o8 
2SO 

1,215 

905 
1,930 


I 

3 


6 

X 

5 
3 
3 


X 


X 


X 


2 






197.00 

200.00 
200.00 
20000 
191. 18 


-- 


" complete 

Bozrah ... .... 


12 

7 

12 

9 
7 
*4 

XX 

x6 

14 
6 
7 

*2 

15 
8 

12 

8 
5 
16 

.9 

XI 


22 

7 

12 

9 
7 

12 
IX 

*5 
13 
6 
7 
13 
15 
8 

12 

8 

5 

16 
8 

XX 


85 
7 

18 

XX 

7 
17 
22 
15 

'3 

6 
7 

15 

15 
8 

18 
8 
9 

3* 
9 

13 


4i3<» 
306 
70X 

494 
204 
682 
1,065 
588 
478 

X20 

244 
624 
562 

355 
722 
208 
416 
i,5«> 
324 
624 


4 

1 

2 

2 

2 
2 

X 

2 


12 

X 
X 

1 
3 

X 
X 

5 


~ 


X 

1 

2 
2 

2 

2 
1 

2 

X 

5 

2 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
2 


I 
X 
X 

2 
I 
X 

X 

X 

2 

2 


2 
3 
7 

4 
4 
5 

X 

8 
xo 

4 
4 
5 
8 

2 
4 
4 
1 
8 
5 
3 


X 

3 

X 

5 

X 
X 
2 

3 

X 

2 
3 

2 

X 


X 
X 

3 

X 

X 
2 


196.05 
143.57 
173.83 
155.63 
137.85 
149.41 
181.81 
148.66 

128.92 
x 20.00 

151.42 

150.00 
140.00 

145.75 
151.25 
127.50 
179.50 

169.60 

136.66 

156.61 


- 


Colchester 

East Lyme 

Franklin 


-- 


Griswold 




Groton 




Lebanon ... ... 




Ledyard 




Lisbon 




Lyme 




Montville 

North Stonington. 

Old Lyme 

Preston 


"* 


Salem 




Sprague 




Stonington 

Voluntown 

Waterford 


*• 


21 Towns 


212 


224 


373 


16,325 


16 


31 


X 


28 


13 


92 


26 


9 


168.31 


•- 
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NEW LONDON COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



New London 

Norwich Town... 
" Central.... 
" West Chelsea 
" other Districts 



" complete 

Bozrah 

Colchester 

East Lyme 

Franklin 

Griswold 

Groton 

Lebanon 

Ledyard 

Lisbon 

Lyme 

Montville 

North Stonington 

Old Lyme 

Preston 

Salem 

Sprague 

Stonington 

Voluntown 

Waterford 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 



— H 

3 be Cost of New. 

0Q.H I 



Estimated 
value of sites 
and buildings. 



$60,000 00 

2,500 00 

90,000 00 

50,000 00 

69,000 00 



LIBRARIES. 



2 



211,500 00 

5i45<> 00 

4,700 00 

9,750 00 

3i55<> 00 

10,800 00 

20,500 00 

8,500 00 

5,600 00 

1,500 00 

2,850 00 

10,100 00 

10,200 00 

2,050 00 

9,300 00 

2,850 00 

9,800 00 

31,100 00 

6,925 00 

Z2,ZOO OO 



•a -a 



45 00 
20 00 



20 00 
20 00 



zo 00 
50 00 



t* 

o.S 
£ > 



21 Towns. 



$439,125 00 



$310 00 



85 
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SCHOOLS. 



FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



£ 

a 



Bridgeport 

D anbury 

Bethel 

Brookfield 

Darien 

Easton 

Fairfield 

Greenwich 

Huntington .... 

Monroe 

New Canaan . 
New Fairfield.... 
Newtown .... 

Norwalk . 

Redding 

Ridgefield 

Sherman 

Stamford 

Stratford 

Trumbull 

Weston 

Westport 

Wilton 

23 Towns. 



x8 
7 



25* 



458 



a 



5,647 
2,33a 

6x6 
360 
220 
240 
877 
1,812 

537 
261 
5<H 
208 
1,086 
2,500 
249 
482 
172 
i,750 
800 
230 
225 
6x4 
470 



22,182 



Graded 
Schools. 






13 



34 



IS 
Si 

01 * 



39 



£3 



16 






77 



207.00 
197.05 
200.00 
172-93 
197.50 
180.62 
200.00 
200.00 
187.77 
186.42 
196.28 
152.21 
X93.12 
199.00 
178.38 
X73-78 
152.16 
198.00 
199.16 

X98.33 
181.91 
200.00 
195.00 



195.86 
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FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 



-2 



Cost of New. 



Estimated 
value of sites 
and build- 
ings. 



LIBRARIES. 



2* 
.5 *> 

Zoo 



8* 






o.S 

£ > 



Bridgeport 

Danbury 

Bethel 

Brookfield 

Darien.i 

Easton 

Fairfield 

Greenwich 

Huntington 

Monroe 

New Canaan ... 
New Fairfield .. 

Newtown 

Norwalk 

Redding 

Ridgefield 

Sherman 

Stamford 

Stratford 

Trumbull 

Weston 

Westport 

Wilton 

23 Towns. 



$20,192 45 
23,000 00 



1,500 00 
3.345 00 



19,275 00 



$345,000 00 

1x1,250 00 

12,650 00 

6,400 00 

7,500 00 

1,750 00 

20,125 00 

42.575 00 

7,900 00 

3,100 00 

9,450 00 

1,850 00 

10,575 00 

83,629 zo 

3.35© 00 
9,250 00 
2,000 00 
84,990 00 
28,100 00 
2,850 00 
1,800 00 
10,550 00 
5,100 00 



$75 
5 

5 



55 



25 



«5 



250 



$67,312 45 



$811,654 10 



29 



$280 



55 
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SCHOOLS. 



WINDHAM COUNTY. 





1 

5 


a 

a 

a 
5 
& 

Q 


"o 


•8 

CO 

O 

u 

4> 
42 

a 

3 


CO 

1 

to 

<*- 



& 

42 

a 

3 


Graded 
Schools. 


1 

X 


.-a 

> 0> 

est « 
eo k 

o« 

O*- 
43 O 
V O 
CO 


!* 
if 

-8 

co k 

o« 

0*j 

43 O 

<8 C 


00 • 
m 

S> " 

> bo 
c 

► 1 

w K 
O « 

43>3 


bo 

c 
'& 
2 a 
£8 

*~ 
« 

Ooo 


43 
O 
CO 


% 

il 

m«j 

>' V 

est S 
to© 

§^ 
43 SH 

CO 


c 

43 

2 

> 

<■ 


CO 

*o 

9 


TOWNS. 


a 

a 

V 

Q 


32 

mo 


t 

bfi 
c 
"5 

> 


Brooklyn ... 


9 

zo 

XI 

4 
8 
7 
15 

XX 

8 
6 
5 
9 
13 

XX 

16 


9 
10 
11 
4 
8 
7 
14 

XI 

8 
7 
4 
9 
13 

XI 

16 


15 

10 

IX 

4 

8 

7 

29 

18 

8 

15 

4 

9 

18 

27 

16 


588 
302 
448 
160 
242 
236 
1,388 
850 
370 
756 
134 
270 
910 

i»347 
690 


5 

1 

3 

2 


2 

2 
2 

2 

1 
2 


I 


2 

3 

2 

2 
I 

3 

1 

3 

1 

5 


2 
2 
I 
2 
I 
I 

I 
I 
I 

4 


1 

6 

4 

2 

5 

5 
3 
5 

1 
4 
3 

2 
1 
4 
5 


4. 

1 
3 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 
1 


2 
I 
2 

X 

3 


168.46 

132.00 

138.63 
145.25 

120.00 

144.21 

177-93 
171.50 
145.00 

177.33 
130.00 
136. 1 1 
159.72 
183.70 
143.12 




Ashford 




Canterbury 

Chaplin ........ 


-- 


Eastford 




Hampton ......... 




Killingly 




Plainfield 




Pomfret 




Putnam 




Scotland 




Sterling 




Thompson 

Windham. ........ 


2 


Woodstock 


" 


15 Towns 


143 


142 


199 


8,691 


11 


11 


I 


»3 


16 


5i 


17 


9 


159.89 


5 
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WINDHAM COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



Brooklyn.. 
Ashford ... 
Canterbury 

Chaplin 

Eastford ... 
Hampton .. 
KiUingly... 
Plainfield.. 
Pomfret ... 

Putnam 

Scotland... 

Sterling 

Thompson. 
Windham.. 
Woodstock 



15 Towns. 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 



O S3 



3 h 



Cost of New. 



$15,000 00 
900 00 



$15,900 00 



Estimated 
value of sites 
and build- 
ings. 



$14,000 00 

4,850 00 

5,230 00 

2,950 00 

2,500 00 

3,800 00 

45i775 00 

27,700 00 

7,300 00 

30,950 00 

1,450 00 

3,100 00 

14,600 00 

45,45o 00 

9,550 00 



$219,205 00 



LIBRARIES. 



If 



— 2 1 • * 
o £ > 
H 



25 < 

50 < 



10 $105 00 
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SCHOOLS. 



LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



Litchfield 

Barkhamsted 

Bethlehem 

Bridgewater .. 

Canaan 

Colebrook 

Cornwall 

Goshen 

Harwinton 

Kent 

Morris 

New Hartford 
NewMilford . 

Norfolk 

North Canaan ... 

Plymouth 

Roxbury 

Salisbury 

Sharon 

Thomaston — 

Torrington 

Warren 

Washington .. 

Watertown 

Winchester 
Woodbury .... 



a6 Towns. 



267 



B 



625 
334 
167 
194 
226 
365 
37i 
300 
330 
405 
134 
612 
760 
387 
421 
568 
223 
809 
658 
650 
920 
176 
322 

379 
878 
420 



Graded 
Schools. 



11,634 16 



u « u « 
> tt > bfi 
o.2 o.S 

► 8 >% 

at O * O 

CO K M K 

00 go 

rr 



*o*j 

00 



19 ,"4 



>£ 



*g 



54 



to* 

2 



180.00 

132.91 
144.42 
163.16 
172.50 
149.09 
152.96 
157.72 
133-18 

168.07 
138.50 
175.33 
189.47 
153.81 
181.55 
169.66 
163.28 
184.44 
175.55 

180.00 
200.00 
151.00 
162.50 
160.83 
187.05 
165.53 



168.99 
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LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



Litchfield 

Barkhamsted .. 

Bethlehem 

Bridge water... 

Canaan 

Colebrook 

Cornwall .. 

Goshen 

Harwinton 

Kent 

Morris 

New Hartford . 
New Milford .. 

Norfolk 

North Canaan . 

Plymouth 

Roxbury 

Salisbury 

Sharon 

Thomaston 

Torrington 

Warren 

Washington ... 

Watertown 

Winchester 

Woodbury 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 



x6 



CQ s 



Cost of New. 



26 Towns. 



13 
13 


4 
6 


6 


X 


9 


X 


18 


4 


10 


2 


5 


-- 


9 


X 


7 


1 


13 


4 


17 


4 


8 


-- 


8 


-- 


6 


.. 



Estimated £ U 
value of sites; £ ~ 
and buildings. ' *° * 

I* 



$3.< 



$3,000 00 



LIBRARIES. 



$14,850 35 
4,750 00 
*>55° 00 
2,100 00 
2,550 00 
9,700 00 
9,400 00 
2,650 00 

3,775 00 

4,850 00 

2,600 00 

17,600 00 

18,250 00 

3,400 00 

,200 00 

9,900 00 

1,750 00 

15,250 00 

7,650 00 

12,000 00 

22,000 00 

3,800 00 

6,000 00 

13,000 00 

30,350 00 

8,100 00 



$238,025 35 



.5 « 

OS 



H 



>2 



o.Si 
Z > 



$100 
5 



25 

is 



$260 
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SCHOOLS. 



MIDDLESEX COUNTT. 





a 

'5 

09 

5 


M 

O 
O 

xi 

<*- 


k. 

s 


a 
S 


1 

'5 

«fc4 
O 

u 

V 

.a 
S 

3 


Graded 
Schools. 






bo 

15 


0.5 

.•0 

S| 

.2* 
O © 

O.W 

J3 O 

£ c 

C/3 


6" 

O.S 
••O 

.2 w 


i* 


CO 

v 

Ow 
J3 O 
O C 


if 

'5b 
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Oqo 
O 


8 
sg 

> 

e* C 
CO O 

J* 

O 

Vi 


.£ 

"So 
s . 

« CO 

s 

> 


en 

*o 



TOWNS. 


en 

O 


u 



as 

0.0 

m 


A 
O 

U) 
be 

a 
'a 

4) 

> 


Middletown 

14 City 


18 

1 


18 
3 


26 
21 


1*083 
972 


X 
X 


2 
2 


X 


7 


2 


2 


I 


- 


195.57 

200.00 


-- 






** complete 

Haddam... 


19 

IX 

4 

1 

5 
6 

1 
8 
4 
1 
6 
1 
7 


21 
12 
XX 

4 
3 
6 
6 
17 
6 
7 
4 
4 
6 
2 
7 


47 
14 
14 
5 
3 
8 
6 

19 
8 
7 

5 
4 
17 
5 
7 


2,055 
765, 
496 
238 
68 

333 
22 X 
820 
344 
180 
198 
2x0 

238 
230 


2 
2 

X 
I 

2 

2 
2 

I 

I 

14 


4 

X 

2 
1 

8 


X 

1 

X 

4 


7 

2 

3 

X 

2 

1 
2 

X 

2 

21 


2 
1 
2 

X 
X 

2 
1 

X 

II 


2 

4 
3 

1 

5 
8 

3 

1 

27 


X 
X 
X 

I 

2 

3 

1 

3 
13 


I 

2 
I 


197.55 
150.85 

158.57 

180.00 

X95.00 

180.12 
164.16 
162.63 
190.00 

142.85 

167.10 
X85.00 
200.00 

195.00 
13371 


-- 


Chatham 




Chester 




Clinton 

Cromwell .... 


-- 


Durham 




East Haddam 

Essex 

Killingworth 

Middlefield 

Old Say brook 

Portland 


2 


Saybrook .- 




Westbrook 


- 


15 Towns. 


105 


116 


X69 


7,534 


4 


177.66 


2 
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MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 





SCHOOL HOUSES. 


LIBRARIES. 


TOWNS. 


Xi 

a 

3 



O 

a. 
6 


be 


c . 

3 t. 

'5 
« 


Cost of New. 


Estimated 
value of sites 
and build- 
ings. 


3 


2* 


C 

9 

a* 


c 
> 2 

8*° 

. ** 

o.S 

~ es 

M 


3 
a 

0* 
2 


Middletown 


17 
3 


2 


- 




$19,210 00 
75,000 00 


4 

X 


2 
X 


$10 00 
100 00 


I 




14 City 




1 


" complete ... 
Haddam 


30 

12 
XX 

4 
3 
6 
6 

17 
6 

7 

4 
4 
9 
2 
7 


2 

X 
X 

1 
2 

3 

1 


2 




94,210 00 
8,400. 00 
9,250 00 
7,100 00 
1,650 00 
5,250 00 
3,100 00 

15,500 00 
3,000 00 
2,700 00 
5,700 00 
4,100 00 

17,450 00 

12,000 00 
2,350 00 


5 

X 
X 

3 
4 

3 

2 
3 


3 
5 

X 

3 

1 


xxo 00 

25 00 
5 00 

45 00 
20 00 


I 
4 

7 

4 

2 
18 








Chatham 






Chester 






Clinton 






Cromwell 






Durham 






East Haddam 






Essex 






Killinjrworth 






Middlefield 






OldSaybrook 






Portland 






Saybrook 


$12,000 00 




Westbrook 










15 Towns. 


1x8 


XX 


2 


$12,000 00 


$191,760 00 


22 


13 


$205 00 


6 



11 
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SCHOOLS. 



TOLLAND COUNTY. 





•c 

5 


M 

O 

O 

i 

O 
O 

1 

9 


a 


« 

be 

a 

2 

CO 



u 
V 

.0 
S 

9 


Graded 
Schools. 


1 

•a 

£ 


it 

o.S 

El 

Is 

JQ O 

u a 

CO 


v 
o+* 

.a 
a 

CO 


00 
J, M 

OS 

.9 8 

u 

0*j 


bo 

1. 
II 

« u 

0) O 
*O00 



■s 

CO 


1 

*i 

* a 

1 


a 

i 

c . 

"IS? 

r 

> 


2 




J3 

bj 
c 

*S 


TOWNS. 


2 

0, 

P 




Tolland 


12 
4 
« 
7 
10 
9 
xo 
14 
xo 

16 

6 

9 
9 


XX 

4 
4 
7 
xo 
9 
9 
H 
xo 
x6 
6 

9 
8 


XX 

4 
4 
7 
12 

9 
9 
X4 

XX 

22 
6 

30 
8 


328 
126 
X17 
236 
468 
318 
290 
448 
326 
842 
209 
1,376 
367 


X 
X 

X 


I 

2 
2 


-- 


4 

2 
3 

4 

5 
3 

X 

2 

X 


X 

I 
I 

X 

3 

2 
2 

X 


3 
3 

X 

2 
3 
3 
7 
5 
4 
5 
3 

X 

4 


3 

2 

5 

2 

X 

1 


1 

X 
X 
X 

I 

2 
X 
X 
X 


127.72 
in.75 
162.50 
147-14 

x68.x6 
x 79.66 
145-55 
X43.21 
169.54 
142.50 
130.66 
179.86 
itf.25 




Andover.. ..... 




Bolton - 




Columbia. -... 




Coventry 




Ellington 




Hebron - 




Mansfield. 




Somers 

Stafford 


-- 


Union ...... 




Vernon 




Wellington 


- 


13 Towns. 


I2X 


117 


i47 


5,4Si 


3 


5 


"* 


25 


12 


44 


17 


XO 


154-77 


•• 
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SCHOOLS, SCHOOL HOUSES AND LIBRARIES. 



SUMMARY BY COUNTIES. 



COUNTIES. 



Hartford 

New Haven .. 
New London . 

Fairfield 

Windham 

Litchfield 

Middlesex .... 
Tolland 

The State. 



2671 331 



1633,2837 



1 



24,190 

30,259 
16,325 
22,182 
8,691 
",634 
7,534 
5i4Si 



126,266 



Graded 
Schools. 



199 



o.9 



42« 
O O 

O.M 



0.5 



M O 

w c 



5 H 
> be 
o? 

O 4) 



180 



86 



•2" 



180.25 
189.85 
168.31 
195.86 
159.89 
168.99 
177.66 
154.77 



179.18 



SUMMARY BY COUNTIES. 



COUNTIES, 



The State. 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 



Hartford 

New Haven . 
New London 

Fairfield 

Windham.... 

Litchfield 

Middlesex ... 
Tolland 



1658 



2 -! 



167 19 



Cost of New. 



$2,480 01 
126,000 00 



67,3" 45 

15,900 00 

3,000 00 

12,000 00 

750 00 



$227,442 46 



Estimated 
value of sites 
and build- 
ings. 



$1,669,205 00 
*, 737 ,020 00 
439,125 00 
811,654 10 
219,205 00 
238,025 35 
191,760 00 
150,700 00 



$5,456,694 45 



LIBRARIES. 



bo 

c 



.£ « 
I s 

6 m 



185 



B > wo •= 



o 
H 



$3,3«> 



o\£: 
_jc \ 
18 
30 
85 
55 
33 
100 
18 
38 
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TABLES COMPAKING THE ENUMEKATIONS OF 

1875 AND 1884 WITH THE ENUMEKATION 

OF 1885, AND SHOWING GAINS 

AND LOSSES. 



HARTFORD COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



Hartford 

Avon 

Berlin 

Bloomfield 

Bristol 

Burlington 

Canton 

East Granby 

East Hartford... 

East Windsor 

Enfield 

Farmington 

Glastonbury 

Granby 

Hartland 

Manchester 

Marlborough 

New Britain 

Newington 

Plainville 

Rocky Hill 

Simsbury 

Southington 

South Windsor.. 

Suffield 

West Hartford... 

Wethersfield 

Windsor 

Windsor Locks.. 



29 Towns. 



Enum. 
Jan., 
1875- 



Enum. 
Jan., 
1885. 



9,332 

321 
587 
316 
917 
306 

537 
169 
719 
746 

1,645 
643 
814 
357 
147 

1,229 
100 

3*028 
239 
375 
255 
505 

1,204 
379 
721 

$73 
380 

743 
*3« 



9*775 
256 
587 
302 

1.235 
296 
560 
141 
827 
821 

1,726 
820 
716 
264 
137 

i,7i5 
67 

3%8i7 
259 
406 

249 
4 6o 
1,411 
396 
714 
397 
34o 
661 
679 



27,618 30,034 



Gain. 



Loss. 



443 
35 



3i8 
23 

108 
75 
81 



486 
789 



207 
17 



2,882 



28 



33 



466 



Per 

cent, 
gain. 



4-7 
15.8 



34-6 



15.0 
xo.o 

15.0 
27.5 



Per 
cent, 
loss. 



26.0 

8.3 
8.2 



17. 1 
4-4 

6.4 



7.6 



16.5 



12.0 
26.1 
6.8 



2.3 
8.9 



10.5 
zz.o 



Enum. 
Jan., 
1884. 



10,097 
258 
600 
312 

1,198 
3H 
508 
«3* 
823 
819 

i,738 
773 
737 
274 
128 

1,675 
79 

3,879 
245 
416 
234 
458 

1.355 
389 
670 
356 
360 
695 
663 



30,249 



Compared 
with 1885. 



Gain. Loss. 



1875-1885 



Gain in sixteen towns, 2,882 

Loss in twelve towns, 466 

One town reported the same number. 

Gain in county, 2,4x6 

Per cent, of gain in county, 8.7 



x6 



339 



322 



18 



62 



34 



554 



1884— x885-{ Loss in county,.. 215 
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ENUMERATION. 



NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



New Haven City 

•• Westville. 
M South 



y complete 

Beacon Falls 

Bethany 

Branford 

Cheshire 

Derby 

East Haven*.. 

Guilford 

Hamden 

Madison 

Meriden 

Middlebury 

Milford 

Naugatuck 

North Branford 

North Haven 

Orange 

Oxford 

Prospect 

Seymour 

Southbury 

Wallingford 

Waterbury 

" Centre 



u complete .. 

Wolcott 

Woodbridge 



25 Towns. 



Enum. 
Jan., 
1875. 



13,9x8 
33a 



i3»3So 
167 
104 
688 
573 

2,387 
690 
566 
74i 
399 

3.184 
156 
661 
800 
213 
427 
663 
233 
93 
460 
289 
943 



3,517 
96 
'63 



Enum. 
Jan. 

1885. 



16,781 

365 

63 



17,209 
171 
124 
779 
443 

3.670 
117 
548 
774 
316 

5.302 
142 

673 

1,073 

140 

343 
827 
263 
97 
708 
245 

1,236 
60s 

5,448 



6,053 
114 
172 



31,463 41,439 10,995 1,019 



Gain. 



3.959 

4 



9i 



33 



2,018 



273 



164 
30 

4 
248 



2,536 
18 



Loss. 



130 

573 
18 

83 



Per 
Rain. 



30.6 

3-3 
19.2 
13.3 

53-7 



63.3 

x.8 
34-i 



24.7 

X2.8 

4-3 
53-9 



72.x 
18.7 
5-5 



Per 
cent, 
loss. 



22.6 

83.0 
3-' 

20.8 
8.9 



34-3 
19.6 



Enum. 
Jmn., 

1884. 



16,500 

369 
66 



*6,935 
177 
121 
79o 
49* 
3.58x 
123 

575 
7x2 
343 

4.889 
«47 
665 

1,121 
*57 
359 
837 
251 
95 
686 
262 

1,170 
604 

5,270 



5.874 
xix 
178 



Compared 
with 1885. 



Gain. Loss, 



281 



89 



62 



3*3 



66 



178 



179 
3 



40,649 1,033 243 



48 

6 

27 

36 



48 
17 
16 
zo 



1875-1885 



in seventeen towns . . 10,995 

in eight towns 1,019 

in county 9,976 

cent, of gain in county 31.6 



1884-1885 \ Gain in county 790 



* In i88x about four-fifths of the population was annexed to New Haven. 
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NEW LONDON COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



New London 

Norwich Town 

** Central 

w West Chelsea.. 

" other Districts. 



" complete. 

Bozrah 

Colchester 

East Lyme 

Franklin 

Griswold 

Groton 

Lebanon 

Ledyard 

Lisbon 

Lyme 

Montville 

North Stonington. 

Old Lyme 

Preston , 

Salem 

Sprague 

Stonington 

Vohmtown , 

Waterford 



21 Towns. 



Enum. 
Jan.. 
1875. 



2,201 
34i 

1,5x8 
9x9 

a,Q74 



4.85a 
3& 
7X3 
380 
176 
647 

1,185 
421 

33* 
92 
286 
S7i 
415 
35« 
666 
176 
1,024 
1,688 
5x0 
615 



Enum. 
Jan., 
1885. 



2,100 
302 

1.503 
99« 

a.485 



5.»88 
182 
6«4 
406 
X25 

611 

i.»44 
40X 
265 

85 
2ix 
610 
407 
308 
685 
«4 
1,001 

1.577 

337 
6ox 



17,467 17,082 



Gain. 



79 
4" 



436 



26 



39 



«9 



Loss. 



xox 
39 
15 



180 
89 

5i 
36 
4i 
20 

7* 
7 
75 

8 

43 

62 
25 



933 



Per 
cent, 
gain. 



8.5 

19.8 



8.9 



6.0 



6.8 



2.8 



8.7 



Per 

cent, 
loss. 



4-5 
1X.4 

X.O 



49-7 
ia.4 

28.9 
5-5 

3-4 
4-7 

2X.X 
7.6 
26.2 

1.9 
X2.2 

35-1 

«! 
6.5! 



Enum. 
Jan., 
1884. 



i»95o 
306 

1.505 
995 

2.183 



4.989 
300 
648 
401 
130 
568 

x,xx6 

384 

287 

83 

20^ 

594 
368 
314 
6 3 x 
127 
1,038 
1.657 
326 
6x0 



16,724 



Compared 
with X885. 



Gain. Loss. 



150 



3 
30a 



672 



xx8 
«4 



13 
37 
80 



3H 



X875— 1885 



Gain in five towns, 547 

Loss in sixteen towns, 932 

Loss in county, 385 

Per cent, of loss in county,. 2.2 



1884—1885 { Gain in county, 358 
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ENUMERATION. 



FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



Bridgeport 

Danbury 

Bethel 

Brookfield 

Darien 

Eastern 

Fairfield.- 

Greenwich 

Huntington..... 

Monroe 

New Canaan ... 
New Fairfield _. 

Newtown 

Norwalk 

Redding 

Ridgefield 

Sherman 

Stamford 

Stratford 

Trumbull 

Weston 

Westport 

Wilton 



Enum. 
Jan., 
1875. 



5,599 

a,343 

. 613 

227 

403 



1.937 
480 
246 
614 
186 
1,083 
3,160 

33° 
420 
171 
2,469 
858 
271 
224 
831 
485 



Enum. 
Jan., 
1885. 



8,280 
3,260 
645 
257 
369 
170 
807 
1,860 
778 
2x4 
527 
140 
920 

3,213 
248 
423 
145 

2,823 

i,i43 
241 

165 
816 
352 



Gain. 



2,681 

917 

32 

3° 



354 
285 



Loss. 



34 
36 
185 
77 

32 
87 
46 
163 



30 
59 
15 
133 



Per 
cent, 
gain. 



Per 
cent, 
loss. 



47-8 
39.i 

5-2 

13.2 

8.4 

17.4 
18.6 

3.9 

.... j 13.0 

.... I 14.x 
.... I 24.7 

...: I 15.0 

x.6 I .... 
24.8 



62.< 



14.3 

33-2 



X5.2 



IX.O 

26.3 

x.8 

27.4 



Enum. 
Jan., 

1884. 



3^46 
6x8 
260 
356 
X65 
821 

1,963 
768 
219 

570 

140 

970 

3,227 

254 

421 

152 

2,836 

1,114 

236 

17a 

877 

375 



Compared 
with X885. 



Gain. Loss. 



92 
114 
27 

13 
5 



14 
103 

5 
43 

So 
»4 
6 

7 
*3 



7 
61 
23 



23 Towns. 



24,148 27,796 4,653 1,005 



27,848 



1875-1885 



' Gain in nine towns 4,653 

Loss in fourteen towns 1,005 

Gain in county 3,648 

Per cent, of gain in county.. 15. 1 



1884-1885 ■{ Gain in county 52 
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ENUMERATION. 



LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



Litchfield 

Barkhamsted 

Bethlehem 

Bridge water 

Canaan 

Colebrook 

Cornwall 

Goshen 

Harwinton , 

Kent 

Morris , 

New Hartford.. 

NewMilford... 

Norfolk 

North Canaan.. 

Plymouth I 
Thomaston J"" 

Roxbury 

Salisbury 

Sharon 

Torrington 

Warren 

Washington 

Wateitown 

Winchester 

Woodbury 

26 Towns, 



Enum. 
Jan., 
1875. 



694 
273 
121 
212 
318 
296 

463 
278 
240 
408 
162 
829 
785 
348 
423 
1,070 

190 
924 
613 
7H 
168 
308 
336 
919 
404 



Enum. 
Jan., 

X885. 



1x2 

130 

226 

302 

354 

248 

228 

367 

«5 

8x5 

828 

356 

362 

488 
800 

20X 

912 

S2i 

x,o53 
*34 
300 
414 

i»^3 
437 



Gain. 



43 
8 



339 



78 
244 

33 



Loss. 



5 

9 
82 
92 

109 
30 
12 
4x 
47 
14 



34 



Per 
cent, 
gain. 



5-4 
2.2 



23-7 
5-7 



23.2 

26.5 

8.x 



Per 
cent 
loss. 



x.8 
7-4 
39-x 
28.9 

23.5 
10.7 

5.0 
10.0 
29.0 

i.6 



X.2 
IS-O 



20.2 
2.5 



Enum. 
Jan., 

1884. 



7©x 
280 
xi3 
i45 
2x9 
289 
358 
257 
24X 
354 

X22 

825 
839 
342 

374 

521 
798 

188 

893 

549 

1,000 
142 
304 
423 

x,i77 
441 



Compared 
with 1885. 



Gain. Loss. 



13 



4 
9 
«3 



28 



4 
9 
H 

4 



11,496 



"1835 987 



648 



11,895 



134 



194 



1875-1885 - 



Gain in ten towns 987 

Loss in sixteen towns 648 

Gain in county 339 

.Per cent, of gain in county 2.9 



1884-1885 -{ Loss in county 60 
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MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 


Enum. 
Jan., 
1875. 


Enum. 
Jan., 

1885. 


Gain. 


Loss. 


Per 

cent. 
Gain. 


Per 
cent. 
Loss. 


Enum. 
Jan., 
1884. 


Compared 
with 1885. 




Gain. 


Loss. 


Middlctown 


«,477 


1,336 
1.3*5 


90 


XX3 


7-9 


7-5 


1,3x3 
x.424 


»3 




City 


59 


** complete... 
Haddam . 


3,6x3 
489 
461 
25a 
305 
497 

3X3 

679 
355 
«53 
309 
3x0 
998 
344 
163 


a»59i 
495 
484 
346 
386 
37* 
159 
58x 
338 
xo8 
195 
393 

1,0x4 
359 
X43 


6 
33 

x6 
«5 


33 

6 
*9 

X36 

54 
98 
«7 
45 
»4 
18 

30 


1.3 

4-9 
-v 

1.6 
6.1 


.8 
6-3 

6.3 

*5-3 
35-3 
X4-4 
4-7 
39.4 
6.6 
5.8 

12.3 


3,637 
491 
498 
243 
385 
379 
»*5 
633 
337 
"4 
197 
391 

1,009 
259 
158 


4 
3 

X 
X 

1 
5 


46 


Chatham... 


H 


Chester 


Clinton 

Cromwell .. 


8 


Durham 


6 


East Haddam 


53 


Essex 


Killingworth. 


6 


Middlefield 




Old Saybrook 




PorttnnH 




Saybrook 




Westbrook 


16 






15 Towns. 


7*94<> 


7,56i 


60 


439 


.... 


.... 


7,696 


15 


150 



X875-I885 



60 

a * 439 

379 

county ... 4.9 



X884-1885 ■{ Loss in county 135 
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ENUMERATION. 
TOLLAND COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 


Enum. 
Jan., 

1875- 


Enum. 
Jan., 
1885. 


Gain. 


Loss. 


Per 

cent, 
gain. 


Per 
cent 
loss. 


Enum. 
Jan., 

1884. 


Compared 
with 1885. 




Gain. 


Loss. 


Tolland 


292 
89 
117 
209 
448 
268 
240 

447 
238 
876 
*45 
1.583 
248 


241 
57 

X22 
X9X 

397 
310 
354 
394 
235 
960 
118 

1.753 
207 


5 

42 
14 

84 
170 


5* 

3« 

x8 
5* 

53 
3 

27 
4i 


4-a 

>5.6 
5.8 

9-5 
10.7 


i7-4 
35-9 

8.6 
"•3 

iz.8 

X.2 
18.6 
16.5 


274 
70 
X17 
185 
4x7 
325 
251 
389 
243 

1,010 
124 

1.752 
218 


5 
6 

3 

5 

X 


33 
13 


Andover 

Bolton 


Columbia 




Coventry 




Ellington 


15 


Hebron 


Mansfield 




Somers 


8 


Stafford 


50 
6 


Union 


Vernon 




Willington 








13 Towns. 


5,200 


5.239 


3i5 


276 


.... 


.... 


5.375 


20 


156 



f Gain in five towns 315 

»R^ e ,8«r J Loss * n «te nt towns 276 

1875-1885 -j Gain in c g unty 7 3q 

[ Per cent, gain in county 0.7 



1884-1885 ■{ Loss in county 136 



SUMMARY BY COUNTIES. 



COUNTIES. 


Euum. 
Jan., 
1875. 


Enum. 
Jan., 

1885. 

3^,034 
41.439 
17,082 
27,796 
10,083 
",835 
7.561 
5.239 


Gain. 


Loss. 


Per 

cent, 
gain. 


Per 
cent, 
loss. 


No. 
towns 
gain 


No. 

towns 

lost. 


Enum. 
Jan., 
1884. 


Compared 
with 1885. 

Gain. | Loss. 


Hartford 

New Haven . 
New London 

Fairfield 

Windham.... 

Litchfield 

Middlesex ... 
Tolland 


27,618 
31.463 
17.467 
24,148 
9.644 
11,496 
7.94o 
5.200 


2,416 
9,976 

3,648 
439 
339 

39 


385 
379 


8.7 
31.6 

15.1 
4-5 
2.9 

0.7 


2.2 

4-9 


16 
»7 
5 
9 
5 
xo 

4 
5 


12 
8 
x6 

14 
xo 

16 

XI 

8 


30,249 
40,649 
16,724 
27,848 
10,165 
",895 
7,696 
5,375 


790 
358 

.... 


2x5 

52 
82 
60 
i35 
136 


The State. 


134.976 


151,069 


16,857 764 


.... 


.... 


7» 


95 


150,601 


1,148 


680 



'Gain in seventy-one towns 21,424 I 



1875-1885 



Loss in ninety-five towns 

Gain in the State 

Per cent, of gain in State. 



GitoinViTe v s'utV.:::.::':.: ,I£- 1 188 <- ,88 5 <<w» ••«•«. «« 



>,o93 
xi.9 I 
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TABLE SHOWING ENUMEKATION OF PERSONS 

BETWEEN 4 AND 16 TEARS OF AGE, BY 

DISTRICTS, IN JAN., 1885. 



Hartford. 

District*. Enum. 1885. 

First a,2ii 

South 3,255 

Second North 1,330 

West Middle 920 

Arsenal 933 

Washington 458 

South West 70 

North East 429 

NorthWest 145 

Gravel Hill 24 

Total, 10 Districts 9,775 

Avon. 

1 24 

2..... .... 24 

3 3° 

4 31 

5 49 

6 74 

7 _24 

Total, 7 Districts. 256 

Berlin. 

1 154 

2 no 

3 39 

4 55 

5 47 

6 24 

7 36 

8 55 

9 _67 

Total, 9 Districts- 587 

Bloompield. 

Centre 62 

Farms 81 

North Middle 25 

South Middle 26 

Scotland N orth 30 

Scotland South 21 

Duncaster 25 

SouthWest 19 

North East 13 

Total, 9 Districts. 302 

Bristol. 

1 217 

2 124 

3 383 

5 tag 

6 52 

7 12 

8 26 

9 16 

w 25 

n 17 

12 29 

*3 _205 

Total, 12 Districts 1 235 



Hartford County. 

Burlington. 

Districts. Enum. 188s. 

First 24 

Second 26 

Third 21 

Fourth 37 

Fifth 32 

Sixth n 

Seventh 18 

Eighth 17 

Ninth no 

Total, 9 Districts. 296 

Canton. 

Collinsville 314 

Suffrage 47 

River 65 

East Hill 18 

Centre 29 

South Centre 45 

North 30 

West 12 

Total, 8 Districts. 560 

East Granby. 

* 49 

2 12 

3 29 

4 16 

5 5 

6 .. 30 

Total, 6 Districts. 141 

East Hartford. 

1, North 46 

2, Second North 117 

3, Centre 152 

4, Second South 87 

5, Hockanum 76 

6, South Middle 32 

7, South East 23 

8, Burnside 154 

9, Meadow 120 

10, Long Hill 20 

Total, 10 Districts 827 

East Windsor. 

x 30 

2 21 

3 36 

4 21 

5 246 

o :......... 20 

7 31 

8 316 

9 xi 

10 51 

11 38 

Total, xi Districts 821 



Enfield. 
Districts. Enum. 1885. 

1 86 

2 1,132 

4 39 

1 33 

6 27 

7 18 

8 6 7 

9 9 17 

10 26 

11 15 

« 32 

"3 185 

Total, 13 Districts 1,726 

Farmington. 

Center IQI 

East Farms « 

North East 28 

Scott's Swamp 29 

Union 47 , 

Waterville „ 

West _52 

Total, 7 Districts. "820 

Glastonbury. 

1, Naubuc gi 

2, Center 68 

3, Green 25 

4, Old Church 4 6 

5,Eaghiville 5S 

6, S. Center 102 

7, Taylorto wn a 1 

8, MatsonHill 6 

9, Twine Mill 67 

10, Nayaug ^ 

11, North St 15 

12, Wassuc 24 

13, Middle 22 

14, Hill 9 

15, North East 22 

16, Goslee, 24 

17, Neipsic , 2 

18, Williams _J4 

Total, x8 Districts 716 

Granby. 

1 57 

1 44 

3 — 12 

* 3o 

i 32 

8 12 

9 21 

10 27 

« _20 

Total, 10 Districts 264 
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Hartford County— Continued. 



Hartland. 

West Parish. 

Districts, Enum. iSSj. 

Center ao 

Mill 17 

South 14 

South Hollow 18 



East Paris*. 

Center 

North East 

South East 

South West 

North Hollow 



Total, 9 Districts. 



Manchester. 



Total, 9 Districts. 



34 

8 
x6 

XI 

? 

»37 



61 
81 
92 

56 
68 

132 

409 

743 
1.7*5 



Marlborough. 

Center 26 

North 15 

NorthWest 18 

South 8 

Total, 4 Districts. 67 

Nbw Britain. 

Consolidated 3,817 

Total,i District.. 3,817 



Newington. 

North 

Middle 

South 

South East 



.... 108 

74 

33 

44 

Total, 4 Districts. 259 

Plainville. 

Consolidated 406 

Total, x District.. 406 



Rocky Hill. 
Districts. Enum. 1885. 

North 56 

Center 68 

South 70 

West 55 

Total, 4 Districts. 249 



Simsbury. 

Center 50 

Hop Meadow 31 

East Weatogue 26 

West Weatogue 26 

Meadow Plain 13 

Bushy Hill 2i 

Farms ......... 49 

New District 19 

Union 18 

Westover's Plain 18 

Terry's Plain 21 

Tariffville 168 

Total, 12 Districts 460 



Southington. 



502 
47 
43 

35o 
48 
30 



34 

39 

99 

_!98 

Total, ix Districts 1,411 



South Windsor. 

First 51 

Second 34 

Third 46 

Fourth 70 

Fifth 40 

Sixth 16 

Seventh 40 

Eighth 51 

Ninth 32 

Tenth _i6 

Total, 10 Districts 396 



SUPFIBLD. 

1st Society. 
Districts. Enum. 188$. 

NorthWest 58 

South 71 

East 43 

South East 9a 

North 49 

North East 51 

Center 151 

2d Society. 

Center 83 

South 50 

West 39 

North _*7 

Total, xx Districts 714 

West Hartford. 

North 43 

Prospect Hill 62 

NorthWest 24 

Center 63 

East 65 

West 32 

South 63 

South East _j6 

Total, 8 Districts. 397 

Wethbrsfibld. 

First 68 

Second 80 

Third 4a 

Fourth 7 2 

Fifth 34 

Sixth _44 

Total, 6 Districts. 



Windsor. 



Total, 10 Districts 



340 



46 



44 

180 

_7i 
66x 



Windsor Locks. 

Union ... _679 

Total, x District.. 679 



New Haven. 

City District 16,781 

Westville 365 

South _63 

Total, 3 Districts. 17,209 



Beacon Falls. 

x, Center 131 

2, Nyumphs 16 

3, Rimmon 24 

Total, 3 Districts. 171 



New Haven County. 

Bethany. 

1, Center 52 

2, Gate 17 

3, Smith 17 

4, Downs 15 

5, Beecher 23 

Total, 5 Districts. "^24 



Branford, 
Union 779 

Total, x District.. 779 



Cheshire. 

1 100 

3 3* 

3 *5 

4 «« 

5 » 

6 24 

7 x 9 

8 31 

9 4i 

10 - 29 

11 43 

12 _J» 

Total, i2 Districts 443 
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New Haven County— continued. 



Derby. 
Districts. Enum. 

i, Up Town .. 

a, Narrows 

3, Neck 

4, Ansonia 

5, West Ansonia 

6, Birmingham 

7, Bear Plain 

Total, 7 Districts. 

East Haven. 

East 

Center 

Foxon 

Total, 3 Districts. 



374 

34« 

93 

i»*44 

6oa 

3»67<> 



43 
43 

"7 



Guilford. 

, Union 321 

. Clapboard Hill ... 29 

, Nut Plains, S 8 

, Nut Plains, N 24 

, Moose Hill 15 

, Leete's Island 37 

, Sachem's Head .. 9 

.N.G., South 36 

, N. G., Center .... 43 

, N. G., North 19 

, N. G., Bluff 7 

Total, 11 Districts 548 



Ham den. 



50 
24 
46 
126 
62 
27 



8 87 

9 72 

10 3° 

11 5° 

12 37 

13 J3S 

Total, 13 Districts 774 

Madison. 

1, South Center 30 

2, Hammonassett ... 18 

3, Woods 27 

4, Neck 34 

5, Union 20 

7, North West 24 

8 , Boston Street 52 

9, East River 29 

10, North Center 19 

11, Rockland 26 

12, Summer Hill 22 

13, West Side 15 

Total, 12 Districts 316 

Mbridbn. 

Corner 1,706 

Center 725 

West 827 

Railroad 462 

Old Road 336 

Prattsville 55a 

Hanover ^75 

Farms 188 

East 89 

North East 69 

South East 44 

North West 29 

Total, 12 Districts 5,202 



MlDDLEBURY. 

Districts. Enum. iSSj. 

I— 41 

2. . ....... ao 

3 '8 

4 44 

§ »5 

6 4 

142 



Total, 6 Districts. 



MlLPORD. 

Union 673 

Total, 1 District . 673 

Naugatuck. 

1 , Union Center 638 

2, Union City 306 

3, Millville. 49 

4, Middle 38 

5, Straits ville 20 

6, Pond Hill 22 

Total, 6 Districts. 1,073 

North Branford. 

First 17 

Second 49 

Third 11 

Fourth 12 

Fifth 11 

Sixth 20 

Seventh 20 

Total, 7 Districts. 140 

North Haven. 

x 33 

2 36 

3 75 

4 7i 

5 *3 

6 29 

7 35 

8 41 

Total, 8 Districts. 343 

Orange. 

Union 476 

Northern ... no 

Western 53 

First 21 

Second 54 

Third 46 

Fourth 12 

Tyler City _sj 

Total, 8 Districts. 827 

Oxford. 

1, Center 29 

2, Quakers Farms ... 20 

3, Chestnut Tree Hill 23 

4, Christian Street.... 28 

5, Five Mile Hill 13 

6, Riggs Street 21 

7, Bowers' Hill 10 

8, Hull's Hill 33 

9, RedCitv 28 

10, Shrub Oak 19 

n, Red Oak 14 

12, Riverside 9 

13, Rock House Hill 16 

14, Joint District .. 

Total, 14 Districts 263 



Prospect. 
Districts. Enum. 1885. 

Union 97 

Total, 1 District.. 97 



Seymour. 

Consolidated 708 

Total, 1 District.. 708 



SOUTHBURY. 

i, White Oak 31 

2, Bullet Hill 55 

3, Southford 38 

4, Kettletown 5 

5, South Britain 36 

6, Pierce Hollow 16 

7, Purchase 38 

8, Wapping 14 

9, Pootatuck 10 

10, Strongtown 2 

Total, 10 Districts 245 



Wallingford. 

1, Cook Hill 31 

2, Parker's Farms 50 

3, Yalesville 146 

4, North Farms 16 

5, 6, Central 902 

7, Pond Hill 29 

8, East Farms 31. 

9, N. E. Farms 21 

10, Tyler's Mills 10 

Total, 9 Districts 1,236 



Watbrbury. 

Center 5,448 

Hopeville 208 

Waterville 114 

East Farms 26 

Saw Mill Plains 52 

Bucks Hill 56 

Bunker Hill 62 

Oronoke 46 

Town Plot 37 

East Mountain 4 

Total, 10 Districts 6^053 



WOLCOTT. 

North 

North East 

NorthWest 

South West 

Center 

South 

Total, 6 Districts. 



Woodbridgb. 

NorthWest 

North 

North East 

Middle 

South West 

South 

Total, 6 Districts. 



16 
19 
23 
30 
9 
17 

"4 



48 
24 
22 
26 
33 
29 
172 
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New London County. 



New London. 
District*. Enum. 1885. 

Union 2,100 

Total, 1 District.. 2,100 



Norwich. 

Norwich Town 30a 

Central 1,503 

West Chelsea 998 

Greene ville 951 

Wequonnock 859 

Falls, or Third 315 

West Town Street... 139 

Mill, or Yantic 79 

East Great Plain 82 

Scotland Road 26 

Plain Hill 16 

WawecusHill 18 

Total, i2 Districts 5,288 



Bozrah. 

First 32 

Second 15 

Third 29 

Fourth 14 

Fifth 56 

Sixth 8 

Seventh 28 

Total, 7 Districts. 182 



COLCHESTER. 

First 337 

Second 28 

Third 38 

Fourth 14 

Fifth 61 

Sixth 2a 

Seventh 26 

Center, Westchester. 33 

North East " - 21 

NorthWest " . 13 

South East " - « 

SouthWest " . 20 

Total, 12 Districts 624 



East Lyme. 

Hill 19 

Flanders 7 8 

Boston 18 

Niantic 152 

Black Point 50 

Mack's Mill 10 

Toad Rock 25 

River Head 34 

Walnut Hill _2o 

Total, 9 Districts- 406 



Franklin. 

2 - 20 

3 " 

5 8 

6 «3 

7 " 

8 35 

Total, 7 Districts. 125 



Griswold. 
Districts. Enum. 1885. 

x «9 

2 7 

3 24 

4 19 

5 14 

6 6 

7 4° 

8 63 

9 »4 

10 7 

11 8 

12 378 

13 o 

14 12 

Total, 14 Districts ~6ti 



Groton. 

1 . 226 

2 . 67 

3 37 

4 53 

5 282 

6 42 

7 76 

8 34 

9 2 3 

10 129 

xi *75 

Total, zi Districts 1,144 



Lebanon. 

« 56 

2 18 

3 25 

4 10 

5 21 

6 50 

7 16 

8 w 12 

9 39 

10 46 

11 5 

12 12 

13 21 

14 19 

15 20 

16 3 1 

Total, 16 Districts 401 



Led yard. 

1 18 

2 24 

3... 21 

4 14 

5 15 

6 18 

7 15 

8 27 

9 8 

10 4 

« 3i 

12 . . 14 

*3 35 

14 - -. 21 

Total, 14 Districts "265 



Lisbon. 
Districts. Enum. 188$. 

1, Newent 20 

2 16 

3 « 

4 14 

5 «5 

6 _? 

Total, 6 Districts. 85 



Lyme. 

1, Bill Hill 19 

2, Pleasant Valley ... 33 

3, Joshuato wn 39 

4, North Grassy Hill. 26 

5, South Grassy Hill . 29 

6, Sterling City 37 

7, Hadlyme _28 

Total, 7 Districts. 211 



MONTVILLE. 

1 53 

2 10 

3 J 7 

4 2 7° 

5 l6 

6 21 

7 J 3 

9 *4 

10 "5 

11 15 

12 29 

13 _J1 

Total, 12 Districts 610 



North Stonington. 

1 28 

2 . 61 

3 32 

4 35 

5 " 

6 24 

7 So 

8 19 

9 2I 

10 14 

11 25 

12 13 

13 28 

H 43 

15 22 

Total, 15 Districts 407 



Old Lyme. 

First 63 

Second 18 

Third 4« 

Fourth 47 

Fifth 53 

Sixth 34 

Seventh 40 

Eighth 11 

Total, 8 Districts. 308 
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New London County — continued. 



Preston. 

Districts. Enum. 1883. 

1, Long Society 119 

2, Bridge 273 

3, Palmer 7 

4, Poquetannock 86 

5, Haskell 37 

6, Brewster's Neck. 46 

7, Preston City 20 

8, Broad Brook 10 

9, Brown 14 

10, Kimball 36 

11, Crary 18 

12, Plains 19 

Total, 12 Districts 685 



Salem. 

1 »4 

2 15 

3 20 

4 *3 

5 12 

« "3 

7 9 

8 18 

Total, 8 Districts. 114 



Spragub. 
Districts. Enum. 1885. 

1, Baltic 588 

2, Potopogue 19 

3, Hanover 96 

4, Lovett's 28 

5, Versailles - 270 

Total, 2 Districts. 1,001 



Stonington. 

1, Road 23 

2, Quiambog 44 

3, Mystic Bridge 221 

4, Mason's Island... 8 

6, Mystic 107 

7, Wheeler 13 

8, Wolf Neck 12 

9, Borough 405 

10, Wequetequock... 37 

xi, Pawcatuck 28 

13, Randall 17 

14* X4 

15, Williams - 9 

x6. Liberty Street 329 

18, Palmer Street 289 

19, Harbor, 21 

Total, 16 Districts 1^577 



VOLUNTOWN. 

Districts. Enum. 1885. 

2 o 

3 16 

4 211 

5 32 

6 11 

7 18 

8 13 

9 15 

IO 2X 

Total, 9 Districts. 337 



Waterford. 




^ ~ 


33 


2, U] 


53 


3,L< 


74 


4.D 


83 


5. Jo 


10S 


6, C< 


79 


7, Ei 


18 


8, M 


V 


9,Sp 
10, \ 


30 


57 


ix, B 


37 


Total, xz Districts 


601 



Bridgeport. 

Union 8,280 

Total, 1 District.. 8,280 

D ANBURY. 

Center 2,261 

South Center 574 

Mill Plain 55 

Beaver Brook 73 

Great Plain 56 

King Street 52 

Miry Brook 37 

Middle River 40 

Pembroke 20 

Westville 26 

Long Ridge 26 

Starr's Plain 22 

Stony Hill, Fractional 5 

N. Ridgebury ** 13 

Total, i2 Districts 3,260 

Bethel. 

Center 255 

Grassy Plain 232 

Plumtrees 65 

Elmwood 53 

Stony Hill 18 

Wolf Pitts 22 

Total, 6 Districts. 645 

Brookfield. 

1 61 

2 33 

3 41 

4 34 

6 32 

7 14 

8 _i8 

Total, 8 Districts. 257 
12 



Fairfield County. 

Daribn. 

i, Noroton 129 

2, Center 136 

3, Ox Ridge 67 

4, Holmes 37 

Springdale, Fractional _ 

Total, 4 Districts. "3^ 



Easton. 

1, Center 22 

3, Narrows 26 

4, Union 15 

5, 28 

6, Judd 21 

7, Rock House... 13 

9, _ x6 

10, 29 

Total, 8 Districts. 170 



Fairfield. 

Southport 204 

Fairfield 144 

Mill Plain 125 

Greenfield Hill 30 

Holland 34 

Banks, North 17 

Banks, South 23 

Burr's 37 

Buckley's 41 

Fairfield Woods 40 

Toilsome Hill 32 

Hoydens 19 

North 40 

Deerfield 21 

Total, 14 Districts "807 



Greenwich. 

x , Meeting House. . . 469 

2, Cos Cob 126 

3, Sound Beach 156 

4, Miaous 120 

5, North Mianus 70 

6, North Cos Cob... 41 

7, S. Stanwich 73 

8, N. Stanwich 26 

9, Banksville n 

10, Round Hill 77 

11, Quaker Ridge 44 

12, North Street 32 

13, Clapboard Ridge. 

14, Peck's Land 25 

15, Ri versville 46 

16, Glenville 140 

17, King Street 35 

18, Byram 169 

19, E. Port Chester. . . 168 

20, Pemberwick 32 

Total, 20 Districts 1,860 



Huntington. 

Center 25 

Trapfall 24 

Isinglass 14 

Booth's Hill 18 

Walnut-tree Hill 29 

Upper White Hills... 25 

Lower White Hills... 25 

French 23 

Coram 22 

Long Hill 25 

Mill 15 

Ferry J33 

Total, 12 Districts 778 
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Fairfield County — continued. 



Monroe. 
Districts. Enum. 1885. 

Center 38 

Cutler's Farms 38 

Stepney 38 

Birdsey's Plains 25 

Eastern 21 

Elm Street 20 

Walker's Farms 34 

Total, 7 Districts. 214 



New Canaan. 



44 
34 
37 
23 
4i 

Z2 

47 
50 



Total, 11 Districts 527 

New Fairfield. 

East Center 32 

West Center 16 

Pondville 25 

Great Hollow 6 

Center ville , ai 

Great Meadow 31 

Wood Creek 9 

Total, 7 Districts. 140 

Newtown. 

Flat Swamp 29 

Gray's Plain 28 

Gregory's Orchard ... 32 

Half Way River 22 

Hanover 25 

Head of Meadow 12 

Hopewell 14 

Huntingtown 42 

Lake George 25 

Land's End. 61 

Middle 68 

Middle Gate 15 

North Center 80 

Palestine 19 

Pohtatuck 94 

Sandy Hook 146 

South Center 29 

Taunton 27 

Toddy Hill 32 

Walnut-tree Hill 76 

Zoar _44 

Total, 21 Districts 920 



Norwalk. 
Districts. Enum. 

South Norwalk 

Over River 

Center 

Down Town 

West Norwalk 

Middle 5-Mile River. 

Cranberry Plains 

North Center 

South 5-Mile River.. 

Northwest 

Broad River 

Total, 11 Districts 



iSSs. 

1,008 

582 

529 

381 

72 

64 

9 l 
118 

158 

_£54 

3.2^3 



Redding. 

1, Center 32 

2, Redding Ridge... 43 

3, Couch Hill 15 

4, Diamond Hill 12 

5, Boston 46 

6, Hull 15 

7, Umpawaug 40 

8, Lonetown 22 

9, Pickett's Ridge... 4 
10, Foundry 19 

Total, 10 Districts 248 



RlDGEFIHLD. 

1, Scotland 29 

3, Limestone 17 

4, Titicus 36 

5, West Mountain .. x8 

6, Center 93 

7, West Lane 32 

8, Whipstick 27 

9, Flat Rock 21 

10, Branch ville 38 

r 1, Florida 25 

1 2 , Farmingville 21 

13, N. Ridgebury 28 

14, S. Ridgebury 38 

Total, 13 Districts 423 



Sherman. 



Total, 6 Districts. 



«5 

28 
46 
19 
12 

25 
»45 



Stamford. 

Districts. Enum. 1&85. 

Consolidated 2,823 

Total, 1 District.. 2,823 

Stratford. 

First 435 

Putney 20 

Oronoque 26 

Newfield 450 

West Stratford 212 

Total, 5 Districts. 1,143 

Trumbull. 

Tashua 25 

Long Hill 72 

Chestnut Hill 35 

White Plain 31 

Daniels Farm 15 

Nichols Farms _63 

Total, 6 Districts. 241 

Weston. 

Middle 52 

Den 14 

Forge 22 

Upper Parish 19 

Good Hill 3* 

Lyons Plains _j6 

Total, 6 Districts. 165 

Westport. 

East Saugatuck 129 

West Saugatuck ..... 132 

Compo 126 

Green's Farms 88 

South Saugatuck 93 

Cross Highway 92 

East Long Lots 37 

West Long Lots 46 

Poplar Plain 44 

North _J? 

Total, 10 Districts 816 



Wilton. 



Total, 9 Districts. 



43 
24 

S 

45 
62 
21 

35* 



Ash ford. 

1 19 

2 8 

3 22 

4 24 

5 23 

g 18 

7 34 

8 29 

9 16 

10 17 

Total, 10 Districts 310 



Windham County. 

Brooklyn. 

i 104 

2 26 

3 25 

4 22 

5 4o 

6 11 

7 5 

8 17 

9 _3_8j 

Total, 9 Districts- 633 



Canterbury. 

1, Packerville «> 

a, Baldwin l \ 

3, Willoughby 26 

4, Green 3° 

5, Hyde » 

6, North Society...- 37 

7, Frost »3 

8, Peck *7 

9, Smith 9 

10, Westminster 35 

11, Raymond _i! 

Total, 11 Districts «3 6 
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Windham County— continued. 



Chaplin. 

Districts. Enutn. iSSfj. 

i, Center 37 

2, Bedlam 21 

3, Natchaug 20 

4, South East 43 

Total, 4 Districts. 121 

Eastford. 

1, East ford 21 

2, East Hill 18 

3, Phoenixville 35 

4,South 10 

5,Sibley 8 

6, North Ashford 14 

7,Shippee 14 

8, Axe Factory 18 

Total, 8 Districts. 138 



Hampton. 



Total, 7 Districts. 

KlLLlNGLY. 

1, Danielsonville 

4, Center 

5, Mashentuck 

6, Davville 

7, Williamsville 

8, A ttawaugan 

9, Ballouville 

xx, Tucker 

12, Chestnut Hill 

13, Valley 

14, Sparks 

15, Ledge 

16, S. KUlingly 

17, Horse Hill 

18, Warren 

Total, 15 Districts 



Plainfikld. 

Middle 50 

Stone Hill 18 

Flat Rock 36 

South 20 



41 
16 



18 
is 



39 
160 



461 
122 
27 
*34 
X72 

136 

xo 

63 



15 

1,468 



Districts. Enutn. 1883. 

White Hall 15 

Black Hill 32 

Moosup ) 

Goshen V 231 

Almyville ) 

Pond Hill 13 

Green Hollow 12 

Wauregan 479 

Union 132 

Total, 11 Districts 1,047 



Pom fret. 



Total, 8 Districts. 



48 
31 
29 
8 
58 
47 

22 

33 
276 



Putnam. 

1, East Putnam 20 

2, Sawyer 33 

3, Putnam Heights... 16 

4, Gary 46 

5, Center 654 

6, Rhodesville 753 

Total, 6 Districts. 1^522 
Scotland. 



29 

25 

6 



Total, s Districts. 96 



Sterling. 

1, Ekonk 

2, Bailey 

3, Sterling Hill. 



34 
>3 
27 

4, Oneco 46 

5, Stone Factory 32 

6, American 17 

7, Titus 13 

8, Checkerberry 12 

9, Granite xx 

Total, 9 Districts. 195 



Thompson. 
Districts, Enutn. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 



Total, 13 Districts 



47 

37 

42 

35 

ai3 

7i 

18 

61 

47 

35 

24 

134 

552 

i,3'6 



Windham. 

1, First 742 

2, Natchaug 1,022 

3, West 27 

4, Jerusalem X7 

5, N.Windham 68 

6, Windham Center. 57 

7, Warner 25 

8, S.Windham 69 

9, Christian Street. . . 8 

10, Back Road 20 

11, Brick Top 39 

Total, 11 Districts 2,094 



Woodstock. 



49 
62 
27 
32 
49 
19 
35 
30 
47 
*7 
37 
57 
24 
37 
3i 
18 



Total, 16 Districts 571 



Litchfield. 

Consolidated 701 

Total, 1 District.. 701 

Barkhamstbd. 

1, Center 20 

2, Center Hill 13 

3, Washington Hill.. 13 

4, North East 9 

5, South East 12 

6, South Hollow 23 

7, North Hollow 24 

8, Green 33 

9» Riverton 79 

xo, Valley 25 

11, Mallory 17 

Total, xx Districts 368 



Litchfield County. 

Bethlehem. 

1 28 

2 12 

3 16 

4 14 

5 J 4 

6 7 

8, Joint" 8 

Total, 7 Districts. 112 

Bridgewater. 

1 57 

2 17 

3 19 

4 17 

S 20 

Total, 5 Districts. 130 



Cornwall. 

1 24 

2 31 

3 21 

4 16 

5 *5 

6 24 

7 17 

8 72 

xo . 9 

ix IX 

12 16 

13 *8 

14.. 16 

*5 34 

16 12 

17 18 

Total, 16 Districts 354 
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Litchfield County — continued. 



Canaan. 

Districts. Enum. 18&. 

1 - *x 

2 3° 

3 2 3 

4 2 7 



5*6, 7. 



Total, 8 Districts. 



COLKBROOK. 

River 

Forge 

Sandy Brook 

Beach Hill 

North 

Rock 

Center 

South 

South West 

West 



19 

3 2 
18 

32 

226 



122 
27 

9 
22 
21 
16 
25 
»4 
20 
16 



Total, xo Districts 302 

Goshen. 

1, Center 47 

2, East Street 16 

5 l6 

6, West Side 27 

7 59 

8 29 

9 9 

10, Hall Meadow 5 

Union 5 



Joint Districts 15 

Total, 11 Districts 248 



Harwinton. 



Fluteville, Fractional 
Total, 12 Districts 



24 
19 
17 
21 
IS 
18 
35 
»4 
2 

3i 

27 

5 

228 



Kent. 

1, Flanders 46 

2, Plains 56 

3, North Kent 38 

4, Macedonia 16 

5, Bull's Bridge 24 

6, South Kent 27 

7, Geer Mountain... 19 

8, Rock 19 

9, East Kent 32 

10, Fuller Mountain. 17 

12, Kent Hollow 26 

13, Ore Hill 28 

14, Skiff Mountain... 19 

Total, 13 Districts 367 



Morris. 

Districts. Enum. 18S&. 

1 31 

2 22 

3 30 

4 14 

5-- 7 



Total, 6 Districts. 115 

New Hartford. 

North End 137 

Greenwoods 353 

Pine Meadow 159 

West Hill 24 

Town Hill 26 

Bakerville 26 

Merrill 22 

South East Middle... 33 

South East 16 

Torrington Fractional, 19 

Total, 9 Districts. ""815 

New Milford. 

1, Center 280 

2, Park Lane 27 

3, Hill and Plain.... 52 

4, Second Hill 34 

5, Upper Merryall.. 25 

6, Pickett 34 

7, Chestnut Land... 24 

8, Aspetuck 38 

9, Maryland 45 

10, Lower Merryall.. 35 

11, .Waller 39 

12, Hunt 13 

13, Long Mountain.. 16 

14, GayTord 26 

15, Northville 29 

16, Jerusalem 15 

19, Chicken Hill 76 

20, Lanesville 20 

.Total, 18 Districts 828 

Norfolk. 

Center 124 

West Norfolk 79 

East Middle 36 

North Middle 23 

South Middle 13 

North Norfolk 22 

North End 12 

South End 17 

South Norfolk 17 

Pond District 13 

Union ._. 

Total, 11 Dist's 



North Canaan. 



Total, 5 Districts. 



356 

105 
141 

23 
41 

52 
362 

Plymouth. 

Center 116 

Terryville 215 

East Plymouth 35 

North 29 

Baldwin 21 

Graystone 18 

Town Hill 46 

Allentown 8 

. Total, 8 Districts. 488 



Roxburv. 

Districts. Enum. 188$. 

1, Center 30 

2, Painter Hill 17 

3, Burritt 12 

4, Good Hill 17 

5, Warner's Mill 28 

7, North 20 

8,Weller _68 

Total, 7 Districts. 201 

Salisbury. 



29 
73 
24 
7 
177 
144 



10.. 



50 

11 127 

12 18 

13 _J? 

Total, 13 Districts 912 

Sharon. 

1, Hart well 10 

2, Consolidated no 

3, Calkins 33 

4, Amenia Union ... 34 

5, Gay Street 12 

6, Sharon Mountain. 36 

7, White's Hollow.. 28 

8, Pine Swamp 24 

9, Sharon Valley 73 

10, Handlin 23 

11, Mudgetown 8 

12, Ellsworth 37 

13, Ellsworth, Upper. 24 

14, Ellsworth, East .. 16 

15, Perry 12 

16, Hall 12 

17, West Woods __2o 

Total, 17 Districts 521 

Thomaston. 

Union Jjoo 

Total, 1 District.. 800 

Torrington. 

Union 1,053 

Total, x District.. 1,053 



Washington. 

1, Center 49 

2, Calhoun Street... 57 

3, Davis Hollow — 17 

4, Upper End 20 

5, East Street 19 

6, South Street 7 

7, Church Hill 14 

8, Marbledale 19 

9, New Preston Hill. 17 

10, New Preston 48 

11, Christian Street. . . 23 
i2, Woodville _J? 

Total, xa Districts 30° 
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Litchfield County — continued. 



Warren. 
Districts. Enum. 

Center 

College Farms 

North 

North East 

Pond 

West 

South River 

Total, 7 Districts. 



1885. 
27 
22 
29 
*4 
33 
5 

4, 

134 



Watbrtown. 

Center 180 

Guernsey town 16 

French Mountain 10 

Linkfield 17 

Nova Scotia 34 



Districts. Enum. 1883. 

Polk 34 

East Side 30 

Oakville 58 

Poverty Street 35 

Total, 9 Districts. 



Winchester. 



414 



403 
40 
628 



Total, 8 Districts. 1,163 



Woodbury 
Districts. Enum. 

1, Middle Quarter... 

2, Down Town 

3, Up Town 

4, Puckshlre 

5, Minortown 

6, Nonnewaug 

7, Flanders 

8, Weekeepeemee... 

9, Hazel Plains 

10, West Side 

11, Transylvania 

12, Quassapaug 

13, Cat Swamp 

14, Hotchkissville...^ 
Total, 14 Districts 



1.188s. 

41 

5a 
53 
27 
34 
18 
»4 
25 
12 

53 
*4 
9 
20 
76 



MlDDLBTOWN. 

City 1,365 

Westfield, 1st 53 

Westfield, 2d 34 

Westfield, 3d 27 

Westfield, 4 th 43 

Newfield 26 

North Staddle Hill... 37 

South Staddle Hill... 100 

Industrial 123 

West Long Hill 58 

East Long Hill 54 

Durant 108 

Farm Hill 74 

Tohnson Lane 14 

Hubbard 37 

Bow Lane 25 

Millers Farms 338 

Haddam Road 6 

Maromas 39 

Total, 19 Districts 2,591 

Haddam. 
Pine Brook 

1, Haddam Center .. 69 

2, Higganum West . 150 

3, Ponsett 18 

4, Shailerville 30 

5, Turkey Hill io 

6, Candle wood Hill . 21 

7, Ty lerville 22 

8, Walkley Hill 25 

9, Brainerd Hill 34 

11, Little City 5 

12, Burr 17 

z 3« Higganum East .. 57 

14, Haddam Neck 37 

Leesville 

Total, 14 Districts 495 

Chatham. 

Center, E. Hampton. 146 

N. Center, " 34 

Clark's Hill, " 28 

North, " 14 

South East, M 29 

East. " 29 
N. W., Middle Haddam 68 

Gate, " 54 

Center, " 26 

Chestnut Hill, " 33 

Pine Brook, ** . 23 

Total, 11 Districts "484 



Middlesex County. 

Chester. 

North 59 

South 78 

Middle 57 

West _Ja 

Total, 4 Districts. 246 

Clinton. 

Union 286 

Total, 1 District.. ~^86 

Cromwell. 

NorthWest 64 

West 79 

North 95 

Center 65 

South _68 

Total, 5 Districts. "^71 

Durham. 

North 29 

8uarry 39 

enter 35 

South 17 

Middle West 22 

SouthWest _i7 

Total, 6 Districts. 159 

East Haddam. 

1, Center 30 

2, Landing 71 

3, Red Lane 39 

4, Up Town 29 

5, Bashan 64 

6, Town Hill 13 

7, Wicket Lane 35 

8, Leesville 10 

9, Moodus no 

10, Millington Green. 34 

11, Plains 23 

12, Olmstead 17 

13, Foxtown 7 

14, TaterHill 19 

15, Millington West.. 18 

16, Ackley 19 

17, Hadlyme 43 

Total, 17 Districts 581 

Essex. 

Consolidated 338 

Total, 1 District.. "3^8 



Killing worth. 

South West 12 

Center 20 

Pine Orchard x8 

Union 19 

Black Rock 9 

Stone House 8 

Lane 17 

Chestnut Hill 5 

Total, 8 Districts. 108 

MlDDLBFIBLD. 

i, North 30 

2, South 71 

3, East 30 

4, Falls _6j 

Total, 4 Districts. 195 

Old Saybrook. 

Union 292 

Total, x District.. "292 

Portland. 

1 116 

2 671 

3 45 

4 55 

I z 7 

6 no 

Total, 6 Districts. 1,014 

Saybrook. 

Union r 259 

Total, 1 District.. 259 

Westbrook. 

First 40 

Second 17 

Third 13 

Fourth x8 

Fifth 

Sixth 38 

Seventh 16 

Total, 7 Districts. 142 
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Tolland. 

District*. Enum. iSSy. 

* 3' 

2 .... 21 

3 26 

4 30 

I:::::::::::::::::::: ?. 

7 and 9 14 

8 22 

IO 12 

« 14 

12 IO 

13 26 

Total, 12 Districts "241 

Andovkr. 

North East 12 

NorthWest 5 

South East 22 

South West _x8 

Total, 4 Districts. 57 

Bolton. 

Center 36 

North 30 

South 20 

South West 28 

NorthWest 8 

Total, 5 Districts. 122 

Columbia. 

Center 28 

Chestnut Hill 22 

Hop River 29 

Pine Street 26 

North 56 

West 20 

South West io 

Total, 7 Districts. 191 

Coventry. 

x 122 

2 39 

3 45 

4 25 

5 30 

6 21 

7 32 

8 32 

9 23 

xo 28 

Total, 10 Districts 397 



Tolland County. 

Ellington. 

District*. Enum. 1885. 

1 65 

2 45 

3 37 

4 18 

5 39 

6 55 

7 9 

8 26 

9 16 

Total, 9 Districts. 310 

Hebron. 

First 53 

Second 18 

Third 27 

Fourth 51 

Fifth 22 

Sixth 23 

Eighth 18 

Ninth 20 

Tenth 22 

Eleventh .. 

Total, 10 Districts 254 

Mansfield. 

1, Mansfield Center . 39 

2, Mansfield Hollow. 52 

3, Spring Hill 14 

4, North Center 38 

5, Four Corners ... 24 

6, Merrow Station .. 15 

7, Mansfield Depot.. 25 

8, Eagleville 60 

9-- r 4 

10, City 16 

11, Chestnut Hill 16 

12, Atwoodville 36 

13, Mount Hope 12 

14, Gurleyville 26 

is, Wormwood Hill.. 17 

Total, 15 Districts 394 

Sombrs. 

1 32 

2 21 

3 *9 

4 24 

5 » 

6 72 

7 16 

8 13 

9 15 

10 11 

Total, 10 Districts 235 



Stafford. 
Districts. Enum. 1885. 

1, Furnace Hollow.. 54 

2, Springs and Foxville 521 

4, Street.... 28 

5, Staffordville 113 

6, Washburn 39 

7, Works 9 

, 8, Rockwell Hill.... 12 

9, Hall is 

10, Village 17 

xx, Hydeville 36 

12, Square Pond 15 

13, Center 46 

14, Crow Hill 7 

15, Lull 18 

16, Patten 16 

17, Kent Hollow 14 

Total, 16 Districts 960 

Union. 

1 , 32 

2 32 

3 9 

4 *7 

5 18 

6 10 

Total, 6 Districts. 118 



Vernon. 

East 9 2 7 

West 523 

NorthWest 12 

South East 25 

Center 32 

South 33 

SouthWest 44 

Talcottville 65 

North East 9? 

Total, 9 Districts. 1,753 



Willington. 

1 37 

2 *9 

3 » 

4 5 

5 »5 

6 26 

7 * 

8 » 

9 _« 

Total, 9 Districts. 207 
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GENERAL SUMMARY FOR 1885. 



COUNTIES. 


If 

3 9 


2 


en 

5 

«** 



0" 


Q 

13 • 

°.a 


No. of Districts 
enum. over 10 
but not exceed- 
ing 15. 


No. of Districts 
enum. over 15 
but not exceed- 
ing 20. 


No. of Districts 
enum. over 20 
but not exceed- 
ing 25. 


No. of Districts 
enum. over 25 
but not exceed- 
ing 50. 


No. of Districts 
enum. over 50 
but not exceed- 
ing 100. 


Hartford 


30,034 

41,439 
17,082 
371796 
10,083 
",835 
7,56i 
5.239 


240 

172 

2X2 
208 

*43 
240 

105 

121 


7 
12 
20 
3 

XI 

33 

xo 

12 


15 
11 
38 
«9 
x6 
32 
5 
17 


22 

21 

32 
18 
23 
46 
x6 

21 


26 
19 
21 
32 
18 
34 
7 
15 


80 
55 
52 
74 
46 
66 
30 
40 


48 
23 
21 


New Haven 


New London .. 


Fairfield 


28 


Windham 




Litchfield 


18 


Middlesex 


23 


Tolland 


■4 




The State 


151,069 


1,441 


98 


'53 


199 


172 


443 


182 







GENERAL SUMMARY FOR 1885— Continued. 



COUNTIES. 


No. of Districts 
enum. over 100 
but not exceed- 
ing 500. 


No. of Districts 
enum. over 500 
but not exceed- 
ing 1,000. 


No. of Districts 
enum. over 
1,000 but not 

exceeding 2,000. 


No. of Districts 
enum. over 
2,000 but not 

exceeding 4,000. 


G 3 

£00 
4> ft 

S £ 
3 M 

a 
W 


bo 

G 

!« 

goo 


bfl 
.2 

8* 

a m 

3 
G 

w 


•3.2 


Hartford 


32 
17 
22 
26 
14 
17 
12 
2 


5 
10 

4 
4 
4 
3 

X 

3 


2 
2 


3 

1 
2 


1 


.... 


X 


240 
172 


New Haven 


New London 


Fairfield 


208 


Windham 


143 

240 

X05 


Litchfield 


Middlesex 


Tolland 






The State 


142 


34 


9 


6 


1 




X 


1,441 
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Amounts paid by State for Libraries and Appai 

Report of Year. Amount. 

1857, $760.00 

1858, 2,240.00 

1859, _ 2,100.00 

i860, 1,160.00 

1861, 730.00 

1862, . 435.00 

1863, 490.00 

1864, 530.00 

1865, 405.00 

1866, 590.00 

1867, 515.00 

1868, 865.00 

1869, 1,730.00 

1870, 1,960.00 

1871, _ 2,385.00 

1872 2,345.74 

1873, 2,955.00 

1874, 3,340.00 

1875, 2,450.00 

1876 2,900.00 

1877,_ 2,270.00 

1878, 2,975.00 

1879,. 3,190.00 

1880, 3,040.00 

1881, 3,005.00 

1882, 4,255.00 

1883, 3,470.00 

1884, 3,090.00 

1885, 3,025.00 

1886, 3,300.00 



$62,505.74 
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EXPENSE OF SMALLER SCHOOLS. 



TABLE ILLUSTKATING EXPENSE OF 
SMALLER SCHOOLS. 



HARTFORD COUNTY. 



TOWNS. Districts. 

Bloomfield Northeast _., 

Bristol No. 7 

EastGranby No. 2 

No. 5 

East Windsor No. 9 

Enfield No. 7, Weymouth.. 

Farmington Waterville 

Glastonbury Matson Hill 

North Street 

Hill 

Granby No. 3 

No. 8 

No. 5 

Hartland Northeast (E. P.) _ . 

Southwest 

Simsbury New District 

Union District ..*. 

17 Districts. 



No. 
Days. 


Av. 

Att. 


Am't 
Expended. 


Cost per 
pupil in 
Attend. 


115 


6.8 


$175.00 


$25.73 


120 


7.5 


195.00 


26.00 


154 


5.5 


192.70 


35.03 


150 


7.5 


180.35 


24.04 


180 


6.4 


265.30 


41.45 


150 


8.0 


257.50 


32.18 


175 


7.2 


290.60 


40.36 


145 


4.9 


325.00 


66.32 


175 


6.7 


215.00 


32.08 


180 


6.4 


210.00 


32.81 


150 


7.0 


194.50 


27.78 


150 


5.2 


192.00 


36.92 


120 


5.7 


179.28 


31.45 


120 


3.7 


146.00 


39.45 


120 


6.5 


220.00 


33.84 


150 


7.3 


225.00 


30.82 


150 


8.0 


225.00 


27.12 



110.3 $3,688.23 $33.43 



NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 



Beacon Falls Rimmon 

Bethany Gate.. 

Cheshire Moss Farms .. 

Guilford Nut Plains South . . 

Sachem's Head 

North Guilford Bluff 

Madison West Side 

North Branford No. 4 

No. 5 

Southbury No. 9, Pohtatuck .. 

■ Wallingford Cook Hill 

North Farms 

Tyler's Mills 

Wolcott Centre 

North 

15 Districts. 



150 


7.0 


$273.67 


$39.09 


140 


6.8 


222.35 


32.69 


180 


4.3 


291.00 


67.67 


160 


2.7 


165.00 


61.11 


150 


5.3 


158.00 


31.69 


150 


2.9 


175.00 


60.34 


140 


4.5 


170.85 


40.18 


150 


6.3 


290.75 


46.15 


160 


5.0 


257.05 


51.41 


130 


3.8 


141.60 


37.26 


150 


7.5 


273.23 


36.43 


120 


6.6 


212.00 


32.1J 


130 


7.9 


170.00 


21.51 


120 


6.6 


166.25 


25.18 


150 


7.4 


215.00 


29.05 



84.6 $3,181.75 $37.60 
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NEW LONDON COUNTY. 



TOWNS. Districts. 

Bozrah No. 4 

Colchester Fourth 

Northwest 

Southeast 

Franklin.. No. 5 

Griswold No. 2 _ 

No. 6 

No. 7 

No. 10 

No. 11 

Lebanon No. 4 _ 

Ledyard No. 3, Avery Hill. . 

Lisbon No. 4, Hyde 

No. 6, Bagwell 

Montville No. 2 

No. 7 

No. 11 

Old Lyme Second _ 

Preston No. 3, Palmer 

No. 8, Broad Brook 
Salem No. 4 

No. 5 

No. 7 

Stonington No. 4, Mason's Island 

No. 8, Wolf Neck.. 
Voluntown No. 6, Stanton 

26 Districts. 



No. 
Days. 


Av. 

Att. 


Amt. 
Expended. 


120 


6.4 


$147.22 


140 


5.4 


189.23 


139 


6.7 


185.48 


120 


5.4 


125.00 


120 


6.8 


130.80 


80 


6.0 


110.00 


90 


6.0 


143.64 


150 


7.5 


199.85 


150 


5.5 


205.25 


140 


8.0 


203.30 


145 


6.1 


173.40 


85 


5.1 


114.01 


120 


7.1 


140.00 


120 


7.8 


140.00 


120 


7.1 


132.00 


120 


7.6 


167.00 


120 


7.9 


163.50 


118 


7.3 


147.50 


117 


7.3 


126.22 


120 


6.5 


123.26 


120 


4.7 


143.00 


135 


7.0 


153.00 


120 


6.7 


143.00 


120 


5.0 


130.00 


150 


5.3 


227.00 


120 


8.0 


149.50 



170.2 $4,012.16 
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FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 



TOWNS. Districts. 

Brookfield No, 7 

Easton No. 1 

No. 9 

Fairfield Banks North 

Huntington Isinglass 

Mill 

Booth's Hill 

New Canaan No. 7, West Street . 

No. 10, Mill River_. 
New Fairfield Great Hollow 

Wood Creek 

Newtown Hope ville 

Middle Gate 

Redding No. 3, Couch Hill.. 

No. 6, Hull 

Ridgefield No. 3, Limestone . . 

Sherman No. 1 

No. 5 

Stratford Oronoque 

Trumbull Daniel's Farm 

Weston Den 



No. 
Days. 


Av. 

Att. 


Amt. 
Expended. 


Costper 
pupil In 
Attend. 


178 


7.4 


$249.44 


$33.70 


180 


5.7 


198.65 


34.85 


180 


5.6 


212.00 


37.85 


200 


8.0 


338.00 


42.25 


180 


7.9 


250.00 


31.64 


180 


4.0 


250.00 


62.50 


180 


7.9 


250.00 


31.64 


200 


6.5 


223.50 


34.38 


160 


4,3 


190.60 


44.30 


160 


4.7 


255.00 


54.25 


180 


2.8 


118.00 


42.21 


160 


5.2 


200.00 


38.46 


200 


6.2 


250.00 


40.32 


175 


6.3 


214.37 


34.02 


178 


7.7 


259.57 


33.71 


140 


6.8 


160.00 


23.52 


M8 


7.0 


321.04 


45.86 


150 


6.5 


166.50 


25.61 


200 


7.7 


323.25 


41.98 


190 


5.6 


280.60 


50.10 


180 


6.3 


200.00 


31.74 



21 Districts. 



130.1 $4,910.42 $37.74 



Brooklyn No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Ashford No. 

Canterbury No. 

No. 

No. 
Eastford No. 

No. 

Killingly No. 

Pomfret No. 

Sterling No. 

No. 

No. 

Thompson No. 

Windham .No. 

17 Districts. 



WINDHAM COUNTY. 

3 150 

6 137 

7 150 

8 150 

2 120 

1, Packerville. 150 

5, Hyde 150 

9, Smith 65 

4 120 

5 60 

15, Ledge 120 

4, Ragged Hill. 120 

2, Bailey 140 

8, Checkerberry 130 

9, Granite 130 

9, Upham 120 

9, Christian Street 150 



7.9 


$224.00 


$28.35 


4.7 


205.06 


43.60 


4.0 


190.00 


47.50 


7.5 


201.75 


26.90 


6.1 


133.00 


21.80 


7.5 


156.00 


20.80 


6.8 


224.75 


33.05 


5.5 


98.50 


17.72 


5.1 


130.00 


25.49 


2.6 


62.25 


23.94 


5.9 


136.17 


23.07 


4.2 


139.00 


33.09 


7.9 


172.00 


21.75 


6.8 


175.00 


25.72 


6.0 


175.00 


29.16 


8.0 


206.10 


25.76 


5.6 


199.90 


35.69 



102.1 $2,828.48 $27.70 
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LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 

TOWNS. Districts. 
Litchfield Headquarters 

Marsh 

Barkham8ted '_No. 4, Northeast .. 

No. 5, Southeast. . _ 

No. 11, Mallory 

Bethlehem No. 3 

No. 6 

No. 7 

Canaan No. 6, South Canaan 

Nos. 5 and 7, Under 

Mountain 

Colebrook Southwest 

Cornwall No. 4 

No. 13 

No. 16 

Goshen No. 2 

No.4 

No. 5.... 

No. 9 

No. 10 

Harwinton No. 2 

No. 6... 

No. 9 

Kent No. 1 0, Fuller Mountain 160 

No. 14, Skiff Mountain 
Morris No. 5 

No. 6 

New Hartford Southeast 

NewMilford No. 12, Hunt 

No. 16, Jerusalem.. 

North Canaan No. 3 , 

Plymouth No. 7, Town Hill .. 

No. 8, Allen town .. 

Roxbury No. 4, Good Hill .. 

Salisbury No. 5 

No. 6 

No. 12 

Sharon .No. 5, Gay Street. . 

No. 11, Mudgetown 

No. 14, Ellsworth Eaat 

No. 16, Hall 

Warren Northeast 

Washington Upper End 

No. 5, East Street.. 

No. 6, South 

No. 7, Church Hill . 

No. 9, New Preston Hill 130 

No. 12, Woodville.. 
Watertown French Mountain _ . 

Linkfield 

Winchester No. 5 

No. 9 

Woodbury No. 9, Hazel Plains 

No. 11, Transylvania 

No. 12, Quassapaug 

54 Districts. 



No. 
Days. 


Av. 
Att 


C 

Amt. p 
Expended. j 


130 


6.6 


$121.89 i 


125 


7.7 


125.87 


120 


6.8 


112.00 


120 


5.3 


264.91 


120 


5.9 


136.00 


160 


7.9 


195.80 


80 


5.1 


80.50 


177 


7.4 


200.63 


180 


6.3 


207.90 


120 


5.3 


120.00 


140 


8.0 


155.50 


148 


7.9 


170.00 


95 


4.3 


125.00 


150 


7.6 


175.00 


150 


4.3 


212.24 


140 


5.2 


155.00 


160 


7.1 


185.00 


140 


7.0 


148.00 


140 


4.0 


156.50 


130 


7.9 


159.65 


130 


5.8 


160.09 


60 


4.2 


73.50 


160 


6.0 


185.00 


160 


8.0 


202.75 


125 


5.8 


150.00 


119 


6.8 


145.00 


120 


5.0 


171.75 


190 


8.0 


228.88 


190 


7.0 


223.40 


179 


8.0 


250.00 


180 


4.8 


299.27 


60 


5.7 


60.00 


120 


7.2 


185.00 


140 


6.3 


221.34 


140 


5.4 


227.40 


140 


4.1 


198.03 


175 


6.7 


189.17 


175 


4.8 


189.78 


175 


5.7 


207.61 


175 


5.1 


189.90 


120 


4.8 


149.81 


160 


6.5 


199.86 


165 


7.0 


200.00 


160 


4.5 


168.13 


150 


8.0 


200.00 


130 


6.5 


178.25 


155 


7.5 


199.25 


120 


5.5 


211.60 


120 


4.6 


186.00 


145 


7.1 


233.20 


160 


6.0 


244.00 


150 


6.5 


175.00 


160 


6.0 


170.00 


136 


5.6 


172.45 



334.1 $9,652.81 ^ 
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EXPENSE OF SMALLEK SCHOOLS. 



MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 



TOWNS. Districts. 

Middletown Haddam Road 

Haddam Turkey Hill 

Chatham North 

Clinton Division No. 2 

East Haddam No. 6 

No. 13 

Killiugworth No. 4, Southwest .. 

No. 6, Black Rock . 

No. 7, Stone House 

Portland No. 5 

Westbrook No. 3 

No. 4 

No. 7 



No. 
Days. 

3 20 

120 

150 

195 

150 

125 

160 

120 

120 

200 

129 

120 

120 



13 Districts. 



Av. 
Att. 

7.0 

6.6 

7.1 

6.6 

6.4 

6.5 

7.7 

6.9 

5.4 

7.3 

7.8 

7.8 

6.9 

90.0 



TOLLAND 



Tolland Nos. 7 and 9 

No. 11 

No. 12 

Andover Northwest 

Columbia Southwest 

Ellington No. 7 

Somers No. 5 

No. 10 

Stafford No. 7, Works 

No. 8, Rockwell Hill 
No. 12, Square Pond 
No. 14, Crow Hill. _ 
No. 17, Kent Hollow 

Union No. 3 

No. 6 

Vernon Northwest 

Wiliington No. 7 



COUNTY. 

80 

80 

80 

80 
120 
180 
170 
170 
120 
120 
120 

60 

60 
121 
125 
180 
120 



17 Districts. 



Counties. 

Hartford 

New Haven.. 
New London . 

Fairfield 

Windham 

Litchfield 

Middlesex ... 
Tolland 



The State. 



Nool 
Districts. 

17 

15 

26 

21 

17 

54 

13 

17 

180 



Av. 
Attend. 

110.3 

84.6 

170.2 

130.1 

102.1 

334.1 

90.0 

101.8 

1,123.2 



5.7 
5.0 
6.0 
1.0 
4.7 
6.6 
6.4 
7.6 
7.5 
8.0 
7.5 
4.0 
7.5 
7.7 
4.9 
5.6 
6.1 



Amt. 
Expended. 

$147.85 

134.50 

129.00 

315.25 

179.72 

180.00 

185.92 

130.00 

126.00 

328.28 

149.28 

125.00 

124.98 



$100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
102.50 
104.00 
231.00 
248.18 
211.75 
160.10 
145.00 
165.49 
61.00 
148.16 
142.00 
129.70 
286.00 
136.00 



Cost per 
pupil in 
Attend. 

$21.12 

20.37 

18.16 

47.76 

28.08 

27.69 

24.14 

18.84 

23.33 

44.96 

19.13 

16.02 

18.11 



$2,255.78 $25.06 



$17.54 
20.00 
16.66 

102.50 
22.12 
35.00 
38.77 
27.86 
21.33 
18.12 
22.06 
15.25 
19.62 
18.44 
26.46 
51.07 
22.29 



101.8 $2,570.88 $25.25 



Amount 
Expended. 

$3,688.23 

3,181.75 

4,012.16 

4,910.42 

2,828.48 

9,652.81 

2,255.78 

2,570.88 

$33,100.51 



Cost per 

pupil in 

Attendance. 

$33.43 
37.60 
23.57 
37.74 

,27.70 
28.89 
25.06 
25.25 

$29.46 
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LIST OF DISTRICTS WHICH HAVE NEVER 

DRAWN MONEY FROM THE STATE 

FOR LIBRARY PURPOSES. 



Hartford County. 




Towns. 


Name of District. 


Total. 


Towns. Name of District. Total. 


Southbury ._ 


..Bullet Hill, No. 2. 




Hartford Northwest. 

Avon No. 7. 

Bloomfield Scotland South. 

Burlington No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 6. 

No. 7. 


1 
1 

1 




Southford, No. 3. 
Kettle Town, No. 
Hollow, No. 6. 
Pootatuck, No. 8. 
Wapping, No. 9. 


4. 

6 




Wolcott 


..North. 








North East. 


2 


No. 8. 
No. 9. 


6 


11 Towns. 




30 


East Windsor.No. 2. 


1 








Glastonbury . . . No. 7 . 










No. 10. 
Hartland North East. 


2 


New London County. 




South West. 




Norwich 


..Wawecus Hill. 




South East. 






Scotland Road. 




North Hollow. 






Plain Hill. 


3 


South. 


5 


East Lyme.. 


..No. 1. 




Marlborough - .North. 


1 




No. 6. 






— 




No. 9. 


3 


8 Towns. 


18 


Griswold ... 


..No. 1. 
No. 2. 
No. 4. 
No. 7. 




New Haven County. 






No. 8. 
No. 9. 




Beacon Falls.. Nyumphs 


1 




No. 10. 




Cheshire No. 7. 






No. 11. 


8 


No. 9. 


2 


Groton 


..No. 3. 




Guilford Clapboard Hill. 






No. 4. 




Nut Plains North. 






No. 8. 




Sachem's Head. 






No. 10. 


4 


North Guilford Bluff. 


4 


Lebanon 


..No. 3. 




Madison South Centre. 






No. 16. 


2 


North Centre. 




Ledyard 


..No.l. 




Rockland. 






No. 2. 




Summer Hill. 






No. 3. 




West Side. 


5 




No. 4. 




Meriden North West. 






No. 5. 




North East. 


2 




No. 6. 




Middlebury ,..No. 2. 






No. 7. 




No. 5. 


2 




No. 8. 




Naugatuck Straitsville. 


1 




No. 9. 




No. Branford-.No. 3, West. 






No. 10. 




No. 7, East. 


2 




No. 11. 




Prospect Sou th East. 






No. 12. 




West. 






No. 13. 




North East. 


3 




No. 14. 


14 
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NON-RECIPIENTS OF LIBRARY MONEY. 



Towns. 
Montville. 



Old Lyme 

No. Stonington 



Preston . 



Salem . . 



Stonington... 



Waterford 



Yoluntown . . . 



Name of District. 
No. 2. 
No. 5. 
No. 6. 
No. 7. 
No. 11. 
No. 12. 
No. 13. 
.No. 2. 
No. 6. 
No. 3. 
No. 7. 
No. 8. 
No. 10. 
No. 11. 
No. 12. 
No. 13. 
No. 15. 
No. 3. 
No. 5. 
No. 8. 
No. 9. 
No. 10. 
No. 11. 
No. 12. 
No. 1. 
No. 2. 
No. 4. 
No. 5. 
No. 6. 
No. 7. 
No. 8. 
No. 1. 
No. 4. 
No. 7. 
No. 8. 
No. 11. 
No. 12. 
No. 14. 
No. 15. 
Lake's Pond. 
North East. 
East Lake's Pond. 
Morgan. 
No. 2. 
No. 3. 
No. 5. 
No. 6. 
No. 7. 
No. 8. 
No. 9. 
No. 10. 



Total. 



14 Towns. 



Fairfield County. 

• Danbury Miry Brook. 

Starr's Plain. 
Long Ridge. 
Bethel Wolf Pitt. 



85 



Towns. Name of District. Total. 
Brookfield No. 4. 

No. 7. 

No. 8. 3 

Easton No. 1. 

No. 3. 

No. 5. 

No. 6. 

No. 7. 

No. 9. 6 

Fairfield Toilsome Hill. 

North Banks. 

South Banks. 

Bulkley's. 

Deerfield. 5 

Huntington . . .Isinglass. 1 

Greenwich East Port Chester. 

Byram. 

King Street. 

Rivereville. 4 

Monroe Walker's Farms. 

Birdsey's Plains. 

Stepney. 3 

New Canaan ..No. 7. 

No. 10. 

No. 11. 3 

New Fairfield .Wood Creek. 

Great Hollow. 

Centreville. 

Great Meadow. 4 

Newtown Gregory's Orchard. 

Palestine. 

Head of the Meadow. 

Hopewell. 

Lake George. 

Hanover. 

Walnut Tree Hill. 

Half- Way River. 8 

Redding No. 9. " 1 

Norwalk Five Mile River. I 

Sherman No. 1. 

No. 4. 2 

Stratford Oronoque. 

Putney. 2 

Trumbull Tashua. 1 

Weston Middle. 

Upper Parish. 

Den. 

Lyon's Plain. 

Good Hill. 5 

Wilton No. 3. 

No. 6. 2 



18 Towns. 



55 
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Windham County. 



Towns. 
Brooklyn _. 
Ashford 



Chaplin ... 
Hampton .. 
Killingly ._ 



Plainfield. 



Pomf ret 

Scotland . . . 
Sterling .._ 



Thompson . 
Windham . . 



Woodstock. __ 



Name of District. 
.No. 8. 
.No. 1. 
No. 2. 
No. 6. 
No. 7. 
No. 9. 
.No. 2. 
No. 4. 

.No. 2, Union. 
No. 3. 

No. 11, Tucker. 
No. 15, Ledge. 
No. 18, Warren. 
No. 3. 
No. 4. 
No. 10. 
.No. 3. 
No. 1. 
.No. 1. 
No. 2. 
No. 3. 
No. 5. 

.No. 9, Upham. 
No. 6, Centre. 
No. 10, Back Road. 
No. 11, Bricktop. 
.No. 6. 
No. 8. 
No. 10. 
No. 12. 
No. 13. 
No. 15. 
No. 16. 



Total. 

1 



12 Towns. 



Litchfield County. 



33 



Barkhamsted__No. 1, Centre. 

No. 4, North East. 

No. 5, South East. 

No. 6, South Hollow. 

No. 7, North Hollow. 

No. 8. Green. 6 

Bethlehem No. 2. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 

No. 6. 

No. 7. 

No. 8. 6 

Canaan No. 2. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 

No. 6. 

No. 7. 

No. 8. 

No. 9. 

No. 10. 8 

13 



Towns. 



Name of District. 



Total. 



Colebrook 
Goshen... 



Kent... 



Cornwall No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 7. 

No. 9. 

No. 10. 

No. 11. 

No. 12. 

No. 13. 

No. 14. 

No. 16. 

No. 17. 

North. 

Beach Hill. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 

No. 6. 

No. 7. 

No. 9. 

No. 10. 
Harwinton No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 6. 

No. 8. 

No. 9. 

No. 10. 

No. 12. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 6. 

No. 7. 

No. 8. 

No. 9. 

No. 13. 

No. 14. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 

No. 6. 

No. 7. 

No. 8. 

No. 11. 

No. 12. 

No. 16. 

No. 20. 
New Hartford. West Hill. 

Bakerville 

South East. 

Furnace 

West Norfolk 

North Norfolk. 

North End. 

No. 5. 

No. 1. 

No. 3. 

No. 7. 

No. 8. 

No. 11. 

No. 17. 



New Milford. 



12 



Norfolk . 



North Canaan. 
Sharon 
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NON-RECIPIENTS OF LIBRARY MONEY. 



Towns. 


Name of District. 


Total. 


Roxbury 


..No. 2. 
No. 3. 






No. 4. 


3 


Warren ... 


-.No. 1, North 
No. 2, West. 
No. 3, Centre. 
No. 4, North East 






No. 7, South River. 


5 


Washington . 


..No. 2. 
No. 3. 
No. 6. 






No. 7. 


4 


Winchester . 


..No. 9. 


1 


Woodbury . . 


..No. 3. 
No. 6. 
No. 7. 
No. 8. 
No. 9. 
No. 11. 
No. 12. 






No. 13. 


8 


18 Towns. 




100 



Middlesex County. 

Middletown ...Farm Hill. 
Chatham Pine Brook. 

South East. 

East. 

Clark's Hill. 
Killingworth .-Chestnut Hill. 

Black Rock. 

Stone House. 

Pine Orchard. 
East Haddam .No. 4. 

No. 10. 

No. 12. 

No. 13. 

No. 14. 

No. 15. 

No. 17. 
Westbrook No. 2. 

No. 4. 

5 Towns. 



7 

2 

18 



Tolland County. 




Towns. 


Name of District. 


Total. 


Tolland 


..No. 6. 
No. 8. 
No. 10. 
No. 11. 






No. 12. 


5 


Andover 


..South East. 


1 


Bolton 


..SouthWest. 


1 


Columbia.. . 


..No. 2, North. 
No. 4, South West. 
No. 5, Pine St. 






No. 7, Hop River. 


4 


Ellington ... 


..No. 7. 






No. 8. 


2 


Hebron 


..No. 2. 
No. 10. 






No. 11. 


3 


Somere 


..No. 1. 
No. 5. 






No. 9. 


3 


Mansfield 


..No. 9. 






tio. 15. 


2 


Stafford 


..No. 7. 
No. 8. 
No. 10. 






No. 1 1. 


4 


West Parish 


..No. 1. 
No. 3. 
No. 4. 
No. 5. 
No. 6. 






No. 7. 


e 


Union 


..No. 6. 


1 


Willington - . 


..No. 1. 
No. 3. 
No. 4. 
No. 5. 
No. 6. 






No. 7. 


6 



11 Towns. 

SUMMARY. 

No. of 
Counties. Towns. 

Hartford 8 

New Haven 11 

New London 14 

Fairfield 18 

Windham 12 

Litchfield 18 

Middlesex 5 

Tolland 11 

The State 97 



38 



No. of 
Districts. 

18 

30 

85 

55 

33 

100 

18 

38 



377 
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EXTRACTS 



FROM 



THE EEPOETS OF SCHOOL YISITOES. 

The Topics are arranged alphabetically. 
Towns from whose Reports Extracts are taken. 



Page 

Bloomfield 197, 198 

Branford 185, 204 

Bridgeport 198, 199 

Bristol, 190, 191, 192, 

198, 210. 

Canaan 202 

Canterbury 1 89, 2 1 2 

Chatham 185 

Chester 189, 190 

Colchester, 188, 189, 217, 

218. 

Cornwall 192, 193 

Coventry 204, 205 

East Hartford, 201, 202, 

215, 220. 

East Haven 195 

Enfield,.. .185, 194, 195, 

206, 216, 217. 

Glastonbury. 199 

Greenwich 219 

Guilford.. .184, 215, 216 
Haddam 186 



Page 
Hamden 186 

Hartford...l99,200,201 

Killingly 186,215 

Lebanon.. .205, 213, 221 

Madison 199 

Manchester 189 

Mansfield 189 

Meriden...l86, 210, 218 

Middlebury ..: 217 

Middletown 203, 204 

Naugatuck 205 

New Britain. ..205, 206, 

209, 210, 218. 

New Hartford 184 

New Haven,... 202, 206, 

207, 210, 211, 212. 

Norfolk 216 

North Haven 1 94 

Norwich. .192, 207, 208, 

211, 212, 213, 214, 

218, 219. 
Plainfield 205 

TOPICS. 



Page 

Apparatus 184 

Apparatus and Books 184 

Apparatus, Need of 185 

Attendance, Irregular 185, 186, 187, 188 

Bacon Academy 188 

Barrows, R. P 189 

Buildings, Care and Furnishing of . . . . 189 

Buildings, Care of 189 

Buildings, Improvement of 189 

Children, Occupation of 189 

Classes, Number of, in Ungraded 

Schools 190 

Course of Study 190, 191 

Discipline 192 

District Committees 192 

District Committee, Duties of 193 

District Meetings, Character of 193 

District Committees, Responsibility of 194 
District Meetings, Time of Holding . . 194 

District System , 195 

District System, Defects of . . . 195 

Districts, Changes in Schools of . . .195, 196, 

197. 

Districts, Small 197 

Examinations, State 197, 198 

Expense of Schools 198, 199 

Furniture, Need of Comfortable 199 

Hand Academy 199 

High School, Occupation of Patrons 

of 199,200 

High School, Single Session in 200, 201 

Higher Grade, Schools of 201, 202 

Higher Grade, Central School of . .201, 202 



Higher Grade, Schools of. 
Inaui ' 



austrial Training. 



Page 

Plainville, 187, 221 

Plymouth, 187, 188, 197, 

204, 209, 214, 215. 
Portland.. 184, 189, 194, 

198, 202. 

Roxbury 216 

Salem 194 

Seymour 211 

Simsbury 188 

Stafford.. 195, 196, 197, 

219, 220. 
Sterling. _. 188, 193, 217 

Suffield 194,195 

I Thompson 219 

1 Waterbury 193,214 

Watertown 212 

I West Hartford, 190, 208, 

209, 213, 214, 220, 

221. 

Windham 219 

Windsor 193,194 



Page 



Industrial School for Girls, Middle- 
town 203, 204 

Library, School 204 

Libraries and Apparatus 204 

Morals, Teaching of 204, 205 

Music, Teaching of 205 

Moosup, New Building 205 

Normal School 205 

Normal School, Model Schools at. .205, 206 

Parental Visitation 206 

Reading 206.207,208,209 

Reading, Alphabet Method of Teach- 
ing 209, 210 

Reading, Supplementary 210, 211 

Seymour, New School Building 211 

Singing, Method of Teaching 211, 212 

Small Schools 212 

Spelling 212,213 

Teachers, Changes of 213 

Teachers, Character and Qualifica- 
tions of 213, 214 

Teachers, Competent 214 

Teachers, Criticism of 214, 215 

Teachers, Duties of 215 

Teachers, Employment of, by School 

Visitors 215, 216 

Teachers, Need of Improvement in, 
216, 217. 

Teachers' Meetings 218, 219 

Town Management, Districts, Union 

of 219,220 

Town Management of Schools— ..219,220 

Transportation of Children 221 

Visitors, School, Duties of 221 
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REPORTS OF SCHOOL VISITORS. 



Apparatus. — Attention of District Committees is called to the 
importance of providing for the teachers the best apparatus nec- 
essary for successful work. While in many of our schools charts 
and reference books are needed, nearly all are destitute of a first 
class wall map, truly representing the present geographical ap- 
pearance of our own country. There is nothing which goes to 
seed so quickly in the schoolroom and needs replanting so fre- 
quently as a wall map of our rapidly growing country. The law 
provides for the payment of these in part from the State educa- 
tional funds, while the balance may be reported as incidental 
expenses and paid by the town. — Portland, C. A. Sears, A. JET. 
Hale, J. 8. Bayne, Acting Visitors. 

Apparatus and Books. — If the people in a district do not dis- 
play the same amount of progressiveness in the equipment of 
their school houses and exhibit the same amount of interest in 
the management of their schools that they do in the equipment 
and management of their farms, they must expect their schools 
to suffer from suspended animation. Some of the schools have 
maps, maps that have been printed since the exploration of the 
country west of the Mississippi River. Some have no maps at 
all. Some have no dictionary. Without exception they are not 
properly supplied with the maps, books of reference, charts, globes 
and apparatus that the advanced methods of instruction require. 
By an act of the legislature the State contributes ten dollars to 
any district that raises that amount to be used in the purchase of 
books of reference, charts, maps and apparatus. Some of the 
school houses are still furnished with benches and desks that are 
a torture to the flesh and with black-boards that have grown gray 
with age. But the number decreases year by year. — Guilford, 
22 C. Woodruff, Acting Visitor. 

Apparatus and Books. — We desire to call attention to a great 
and serious want in too many of our schools. In some of them 
there is an utter want of books of reference, and not even a 
Webster's or Worcester's Unabridged Dictionary in the possession 
of the district. In other instances books are in use so old and 
dilapidated as fairly to fall in pieces in the children's hands. 
These are but pitiful aids to the inquiring mind of a bright young 
scholar. Such a state of things need not be true anywhere. The 
smallest district which will raise $5.00 for a dictionary, or set of 
maps, or apparatus, can, by application through the Acting Vis- 
itor, secure an equal sum for this purpose from the State Board 
of Education. — New Hartford, Rev. F. H. Adams, Chairman. 
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REPORTS OF SCHOOL VISITORS. 185 

Apparatus, Need of. — In some districts it is impossible to do 
the best work, because the apparatus necessary to secure such a 
result is not furnished. The teacher is set to work without tools. 
The plan is economy. The real reason is ignorance or niggardli- 
ness. The result is waste of time, strength and money, and poor 
teaching. It is a penny-wise, pound-foolish system. Maps, 
charts, globes, dictionaries, and books of reference are needed, 
and in some cases additional blackboard surface. — Enfield, 
Acting Visitors. 

Attendance, Irregular. — These figures furnish a little food for 
reflection. Though they do not show that we are paying as much 
per capita as some of the neighboring towns for the instruction 
of our children, yet they indicate that we are paying for the 
education of a great many children who are not enjoying the 
privileges afforded them. If all the scholars enumerated should 
attend school, the expense would not be one cent more than that 
incurred for the instruction of those now attending. The annoy- 
ance to teachers most to be complained of and a source of retard-' 
ation to many classes in the different schools is the irregular 
attendance of many of the scholars. This is especially true in 
some of the outlying districts, and the figures quoted would indi- 
cate that some parents are quite willing to have several of these 
schools closed. Sickness cannot be urged as the excuse for this 
irregularity. The Committee have sought to remove this trouble 
in various ways ; but evidently until the parents are brought to 
a realization of how they have erred, by closing those schools in 
which the attendance is far below what the average should be, 
this evil will not be cured. — Branford, Acting Visitors. 

Attendance, Irregtdar. — For parents to keep their children at 
home unnecessarily, or, for any trivial excuse on the part of their 
children, allow them to stay at home is certainly wrong, and the 
loss to them may be irreparable. Parents and guardians ought 
also to show that they are interested in the education of their 
children, by their frequent visits to the school rooms, and coopera- 
tion with encouragement and kindly words to the teacher. They 
ought not to think that because they have prepared them for and 
sent them to school, their whole duty is done and now the teacher 
alone is responsible for their education. — Chatham, H. D. Chap- 
man, Acting Visitor. 

Attendance, Irregular. — Another evil for which parents are 
almost solely responsible is absenteeism. Some of our schools 
are greatly injured by this prevailing habit. Children are kept 
at home for various reasons and often for no reason. Harm is 
done not only to the absentees but to the children who afe faith- 
ful in attendance. Classes are disorganized, a spirit of inatten- 
tion pervades the whole school. Some of our schools are almost 
fatally affected by this evil. It demands the immediate, constant 
attention of parents and all well-wishers of our schools. — Enfield, 
Acting Visitors. 
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186 REPORTS OF SCHOOL VISITORS. 

Attendance, Irregular. — The subject of irregular attendance is 
again mentioned, as it still prevails to such an extent as to greatly 
hinder thorough progress by teacher and scholar. This can only 
be remedied, and at length cured, by the hearty cooperation of 
the parents with the teacher. Every absence hinders the pupil's 
progress, and generally that of his classes, and, as a consequence, 
that of the school. If parents will but look at this matter in the 
light suggested, and the teachers exert themselves, as many of 
ours do, to make both the classes and work interesting and at- 
tractive to the scholars, we trust, and feel quite sure, that a further 
notice of this matter of attendance will be unnecessary. — Had- 
dam, A. W. Tyler, Acting Visitor. 

Attendance, Irregular. — The regular attendance of children can 
not be too strongly enforced, not to omit a single lesson, for it is 
like taking out the rounds of a ladder which you expect your 
children to ascend, and after a few days absence the class has so 
far progressed that the absentee must drop out by himself or be put 
into a lower class which often causes dissatisfaction to both par- 
ents and scholar, and frequently the blame is thrown on the good 
teacher. — Hamden, Elias Dickerman, Acting Visitor. 

Attendance, Irregular. — Full success in our schools, however, 
can not be attained while certain obstacles exist. One of these 
has frequently been mentioned in former reports. As it is yet one 
of the most formidable it is thought best to speak of it again. It 
is irregular attendance. Doubtless cases exist in which irregular 
attendance is unavoidable ; but in many cases it is unquestionably 
unnecessary and inexcusable. The wish or whim of the child 
has more weight with the parent than the importance of knowl- 
edge and consequent welfare. If parents would reflect, they 
would readily see that the loss of a few lessons is the loss of so 
many links in a chain that it takes time and labor to gather and 
unite. They would see that it is forming habits that will remain 
through life, and be ever a detriment to the man. They would 
discover that the pupil must invariably be behind his class, and 
often unworthy to remain with it. They would observe, too, the 
perplexity, annoyance and extra work of the teacher in such 
cases. It is evident that they do not reflect. — Killinglt, C. 
H. Wright, Acting Visitor. 

Attendance, Irregular. — One of the most difficult matters to 
deal with in past years has been irregularity in the attendance of 
pupils, due in many cases, apparently, to the indifference of par- 
ents as well as children. The adoption of a monthly report card, 
which makes the standing of the pupil dependent on punctuality 
and regularity of attendance as well as on scholarship, has done 
much to correct the evil, as it brings the matter directly home to 
parents and appeals to the pride of the children ; and the records 
for the year show a gratifying improvement in this respect. — 
Meriden^ Rev. Dr. J. H. Chopin, Acting Visitor. 
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Attendance, Irregular. — The greatest hindrances to the still 
better success of the school are irregular attendance and lack of 
parental cooperation. Parents deem it their duty to send their 
children to school, but there they seem to think their duty ends. 
They leave the rest with the teachers. The only desire of some 
of the parents seems to be to rid themselves of the care of their 
children. " Once out of sight out of mind " seems applicable to 
them. They do not even take sufficient interest in the matter to 
inquire whether or not their children actually attend school. 
That they are free from their care seems to satisfy them. Now 
this is by no means right. Parents should not only send their 
children to school, but they should see to it that they actually at- 
tend. By diligent inquiry they should acquaint themselves with 
the child's studies and his standing in class. Parents should also 
visit the school ; and in that way gain a more intimate knowledge 
of the work of the school and the success of the teacher. They 
should not, however, defer such visit till the " last day." On such 
occasions they see the pupils in a role not properly belonging to 
the school room. It is in the class that the parent can judge cor- 
rectly of the progress of the child. Then, too, frequent visits of 
the parent urge the child to better work — for he sees he is not 
alone in the work. The teacher will also derive benefit from such 
visits. A word of encouragement, sympathy or even your mere 
presence will prove magnetic in effect. 

The habit of some parents in allowing their children to remain 
at home upon any trivial excuse is execrable. Frequently child- 
ren are met with who when asked why they are not at school, re- 
ply, " Oh, mother said I might remain at home." The child who 
is absent does an injustice, not to himself alone, but to his entire 
class as well. Such absences interfere not a little with the suc- 
cess of the school. The classes are broken up through the neces- 
sity of the teachers explaining to some one something missed when 
absent. . This time is virtually stolen from the others. But this 
theft is pardonable — for it is necessary. Otherwise the interest 
of the pupil would be so much destroyed that school life would 
become a burden rather than what it should be, a pleasure. — 
Plainville, J. E. Prior, Acting Visitor. 

Attendance, Irregular. — Attendance is by no means what it 
should be, or what those who so freely and generously pay the 
school taxes have a right to demand. Comparing the average at- 
tendance with either the enumeration or registration, we must 
come to the conclusion that there is a painful lack of interest in 
the matter on the part of parents or that the cupidity of the par- 
ents overbalances such interest. The golden period of profiting 
by schoolroom privileges is necessarily limited and we well know 
that when material comforts fail — as fail they may, and eventually 
will — the ignorant person has no mental resource to fall back 
upon as a solace in life's declining years; and utterly sad and 
dark will those years be, especially when the mind turned in upon 
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itself reflects on " what might have been." A poor compensation 
this for the "jolly good time " hoped for by the thoughtless truants. 
— Plymouth, L. JD. Baldwin, Secretary. 

Attendance, Irregular. — Irregular attendance is another great 
evil, and parents are the ones to see it remedied. Parents must 
take an interest in the schools where they send their children, 
and when they do a visible improvement in every particular will 
soon be seen.— Simsbuby, D. B. McLean, IT. W. Ensign, Rev. 
Jesse Heulet, Acting Visitors. 

Attendance, Irregular. — Irregular attendance continues to in- 
terfere with school progress. Little has been done thus far to- 
wards correction. Here the fault lies mainly with the parents, 
who do not seem to understand that the loss of one day in each 
week to any scholar puts him backwards in his studies, lowers his 
position in his class, destroys his interest in the school, and mars 
if not ruins his education. — Sterling, Albert Frinh, Acting Vis- 
itor. 

Bacon Academy. — The interest of the people of Colchester in 
this Academy is so great and its influence on the education of 
their children so vital, that some notice of it may naturally be ex- 
pected in the School Report. 

The will of Pierpont Bacon, who gave the bulk of his large 
property for a school in Colchester, was dated April 17, 1800, and 
witnessed by John Watrous, Daniel Watrous and Lydia Wat- 
rous. Joseph Isham was appointed sole executor. Mr. Bacon 
died December 29th of the same year. 

Except some small gifts and freeing his negro servants, his 
estate "real, personal and mixed of every kind," he gave "to the 
inhabitants of the First Society in Colchester, for the purpose of 
supporting and maintaining a school in said First Society, at such 
place as the inhabitants of said First Society shall agree upon, 
near the meeting house in said society, a school for the instruc- 
tion of youth, in reading, and writing English, in arithmetic, 
mathematics, and the languages, or such branches of learning as 
said inhabitants shall direct." 

This school has been so conducted for about eighty-three years 
as to be of untold benefit to the people of Colchester, and others 
who have enjoyed its instruction. It has reflected honor upon the 
town, and has been distinguished by numerous teachers of high 
scholarship and weight of character. A large number of students, 
natives or adopted children, of this town, have gone from the 
Academy to Yale and other colleges, or to normal and profes- 
sional schools. 

Many more have in it completed their school education, and 
ever after had occasion for grateful remembrance of the aid in 
preparing them for success and usefulness. 

During the ten years in which Mr. George H. Tracy has been 
Principal, a high standard of scholarship and of character has 
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been maintained. There have been forty pupils in the year past, 
of whom twenty-three were young men. Twenty-two of these 
scholars belonged in the First District. The others were from 
this and neighboring towns. Seven have probably closed their 
school life. Two or three go this year to higher institutions. — 
Colchester, Rev. 8. G. Willard, Acting Visitor. 

Barrmcs, R. P. — Much to the regret of the Center people, at the 
close of the Winter school, Dea. R. P. Barrows announced his in- 
tention of resigning his life-long avocation as a teacher. In the re- 
tirement of Dea, Barrows, both parents and pupils feel that they 
are deprived of a most excellent and praiseworthy teacher. — 
Mansfield, Rev. K. B. Glidden, Henry Huntington, Acting 
Visitors. 

Buildings, Care and Furnishing of. — A school-room well fin- 
ished and well kept is itself an educating force. It helps the 
teacher in trainiug the children in cleanly, orderly and attentive 
habits. The old plastered walls which defy whitewash or paint 
to relieve their dinginess by promptly shedding their coat in 
spots are a discouragement to committees in their endeavor to im- 
prove the appearance of the school-room. A big stove takes up 
valuable space and is at times an uncertain distributor of heat and 
a free distributor of dust and smoke. On the other hand a school- 
room with finely ceiled walls, a well adjusted furnace or other 
suitable heating apparatus, and floors and seats easily swept and 
dusted is a help in school-work which can only be appreciated by 
contrasting such a room with its opposite. — Manchester, Act- 
ing Visitors. 

Buildings, Care of. — It is important that School surroundings 
should be made pleasant and attractive and above all healthful. 
Many of our School grounds might be improved by planting a 
few trees, where now the beating sun shines, and thus afford for 
all a grateful shade. — Portland, Acting Visitors. 

Buildings, Improvement of. — Much remains that might be done 
to improve the school buildings and their surroundings. Nearly 
all of them are destitute of shade trees, with which dwellings are 
ornamented. Should a parent encourage his son to plant a tree 
near the school house, it would without doubt be a lesson that 
would help make the son a public-spirited citizen. In District 
No. 5 there stands near the .school house a thrifty maple, planted 
a few years since by a schoolboy, and though that boy died in 
early manhood, the tree is known as " his tree," and will long 
remain a monument to his public spirit. — Canterbury, George 
Sanger, Acting Visitor. 

Children, Occupations of. — Good order should be maintained, 
but the bustle and activity of child life in school should not be 
exchanged for death-like stillness and listlessness. Better the 
noise of pencil on paper or slate, writing, drawing, or making 
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pictures for the little ones, than sitting with folded hands in si- 
lence and apathy. Singing, or communicating with each other for 
five rain n tea, will often rest the tired children, whose natural 
state is one of activity and will give better results than enforced 
quiet — Chester, 8. W. Turner, Acting Visitor. 

Classes, Number of in Ungraded Schools. — And if we were 
asked to name one thing which more than any other hinders the 
general effectiveness of the teaching, it would be the confusion re- 
sulting from the multiplicity of classes. In one school there were 
thirteen scholars and twenty-one classes ; in another, sixteen, and 
fourteen classes ; in another, forty-six, and twenty-seven classes ; 
and so on. The teachers time is frittered away by hurrying 
from one recitation to another, without the possibility of being 
thorough with any ; and the scholars lack the stimulus of seeing 
the course marked out over which they are to go, and certain 
successive stages which they are to reach. To remedy this con- 
fusion, there should be a system of grading, followed as closely as 
varying circumstances will allow. The outline of such a system 
might be as follows : Let each school be divided into three de- 
partments, primary, middle and upper. In the primary include all 
beginners, who should be taught orally, and with the kindergarten 
methods, from seven years old and under. (The limit of age, 
however, must always be one of the varying circumstances.) In 
the middle include those who begin to use books, second, third 
and fourth readers, with the corresponding grades of geographies 
and arithmetics, and some simple text-books in physical science 
and history ; from seven to ten years old. In the upper, include 
those who use the highest grades of text-books in reading, geog- 
raphy, and arithmetic, adding natural philosophy and United 
States history, and requiring exercises in composition. The study 
of grammar might also be added ; but this can be best taught 
orally, in connection with ail other studies, especially reading. 
The approximate age in this department would be from ten to 
twelve, when the scholars should be ready to enter the High 
School. Those who do not enter this should follow, however, the 
course of studies there prescribed, substituting physical science 
and history for the Latin. There seems to be no reason why some 
such system of grading should not be followed in the district 
schools. — West Hartford, Rev. J. W. Hyde, Acting Visitor. 

Course of Study. — The courses of study have been more univer- 
sally and more closely followed than ever before. Were half the 
scholars in town transferred from the schools which they now at- 
tend to others, they would have little difficulty in dropping into 
their proper places in school work, and would be retarded them- 
selves, and would delay those among whom they should come, to 
a very trivial extent. A change in teachers, where the work is 
fairly satisfactory, is much to be regretted. But if it be neces- 
sary, teachers will, in our schools as they are to-day, in a large 
measure find their work already prepared for them. The loss of 
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a term's work for a number of scholars from a wrong arrangement 
of studies by a new teacher, so frequent an event under the old 
system, is impossible. 

The plan of having scholars pursue regular courses of study some- 
times meets with objection. I am glad, however, to be able to 
say that, at present, I know of no instance in town where it does 
not meet with voluntary and ready acquiescence on the part of 
scholars and parents. Effort has been made to disarm objection 
in laying out the plan. 

The course of study in our schools is by no means cast-iron. It 
is flexible enough to provide for every pupil without causing great 
inconvenience to the pupil or the school. Practicality is striven 
after in the arrangement and teaching of the courses. No scholar, 
in order to pursue the course, is obliged to spend any time in 
study or work that is not generally recognized as useful and im- 
portant, if not indispensable. There is no need that scholars fret 
and worry themselves, .nor torment their parents, and much less 
ruin their eyes and health, in order to fulfill certain rigid require- 
ments of the course and keep their marks up to a certain stand- 
ard. To say the least, no such state of things ought to exist, 
provided the teacher exercises reason and common sense in the 
couduct of the school. No such case has come to my notice. 

The great drawback in the old system was the hit-or-miss way 
in which the scholars pursued their studies. Their work was not 
consecutive. A succession of different teachers term after term, 
with very little, if any, technical, minute supervision on the part 
of the School Visitors, of necessity prevented any continuity of 
work. Scholars, therefore, drifted along year after year with very 
little real advancement, and without being sure of the ground 
passed over. Under our present system we strive to see to it that 
genuine advancement is made each term, and from term to term. 
If a scholar is studying the fundamental rules in Arithmetic this 
term, we try to have the work done thoroughly and advance him 
to fractions next term, and to percentage the next. 

Under the old system, which I have reason to be acquainted 
with, having lost two years of my school life because of it, the 
scholar began the text-book with the term. Next term he began 
again and advanced little farther than the first. The third term 
the process was repeated, and so on until his school years were 
past. Then he was turned upon the world, not to exemplify, but 
to parody, our much boasted school system. 

These faults have existed in our graded schools. But as their 
existence and bad effects have been more glaring and deplorable 
in the ungraded schools, so is the improvement more manifest and 
gratifying in those schools. 

In order to help in extending and improving this system, and 
also to aid the School Visitor in his task of supervision, it is recom- 
mended that all classes be called by their proper grade name, 
instead of A class, B class, etc., as is so common at present. 

These grades should be fixed as near as possible to the course 
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of study; but the fact that the grades shade into one another, the 
division between different grades not being very distinct, is clearly 
recognized, and, in fact we would not have it otherwise. 

We would not ayoid the Scyllaof a systemless system on the 
one hand, to fall into the Charybdis of a too rigid and unadapt- 
able system on the other. — Bristol, J. J. Jennings, Acting Visitor. 

Discipline. — Inseparably connected with effort to secure dis- 
cipline is instruction and training in right thinking and doing. 
Opportunities to arouse and enlighten the conscience, to influence 
to right choice, aud to train to right action, are continually spring- 
ing up in all the varied relations which teachers and pupils sus- 
tain to each other. To discover and make a wise use of these 
opportunities so that pure speech shall supersede the impure, that 
truthfulness shall become the habit, that respect for the aged, 
regard for the rights and wishes of others, and all the varied forms 
of unselfishness shall enter into the life, and numerous other virtues 
be cultivated, is the supreme work of the teacher. It is my belief 
that such has been the effort of those to whom has been commit- 
ted the care of our schools ; with what success no one, not even 
the pupils themselves, will ever know. — Norwich, Central Dis- 
trict, N. L. Bishop, Supt. 

District Committees. — Again we must complain of the system 
under which District Committees, too often chosen at random, are 
permitted to hire the teachers. The town would do far better, 
and insure much better schools, if the power of employing the 
teachers was placed with the School Visitors. Under the present 
system it is entirely in the hands of one man. The District Com- 
mittee may employ whom he chooses. He may have some relative 
whom he wishes to give employment for a year. No matter how 
odious such person may be to the patrons of the district, they are 
obliged to patronize the school or wait until the time arrives to 
appoint another Committee. 

And then the notice of school meeting is often suffered to remain 
posted but a short time, when it is torn down, and but a very few 
of those living nearest the school house are aware that a meeting 
has been called. The Committee is again chosen at random, and 
so this manner of choosing Committees and hiring teachers goes 
on from year to year, without the slightest regard for the interests 
of the schools. 

I do not wish to be understood that all districts are so man- 
aged. They are not. But many are; and the system of hiring 
teachers ought to be so remedied as to insure each district with a 
good and competent teacher. If the power is given the School 
Visitors, it will then be in the hands of six or more men, instead 
of one man. I leave it with any candid person to say who would 
be the most liable to be right in the selection of persons to teach. 

If such powers were given the School Visitors, those six men 
could be held responsible for the success of the schools. As the 
system now stands, any person appointed Committee is fined if he 
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refuses to accept the position. The result is, he usually accepts, 
and hires, for a year, the first person who makes application. 
How much safer, then, to trust to the judgment of six men, ap- 
pointed for the sole purpose of advancing the interests of the 
schools, and who can be held individually responsible by their 
constituents, than to the one man chosen, often at random, and 
forced to accept the position. — Cornwall, L. J. N'ickerson, Sec- 
retary. 

District Committee, Duties of. — First in importance is the fact 
that the people in a district should see that a proper committee 
was elected; they should see to it that no person occupies the place 
of committee except one who will take a lively interest and often 
visit the school, and see that all things pertaining to a good school 
are had, and that the school is at its best. We also think it im- 
portant that the people of the district furnish a good lot, and 
have it well fenced, and that there be a good and convenient 
school house placed thereon, and well seated ; and that all proper 
facilities are provided. The law expects the people and the com- 
mittees of the several districts to do their duty and do it well. 
The district* committees should at once discharge any teacher that 
the visitors report as incompetent, and not continue her in the 
school until they compel the Board to withdraw the certificate ; 
for many a teacher passes a good examination that experience 
proves cannot teach well. If this is always done promptly, and 
the other facilities are provided as we have indicated, every dis- 
trict can have a good school. — Wjlterbury, Samuel Nuttall, 
T. I. Driggs, Acting Visitors. 

District Meetings, Character of. — The character of our school 
district meetings of the present day too often assume the role of 
political caucuses and become packed in the interest of some 
particular individual, who, as the common phrase has it, has an 
axe to grind, usually to the detriment of the majority. I would 
recommend the annual school meetings be held earlier in the year. 
The law makes it optional with the committee whether the an- 
nual school meeting be held in June, July, August or September. 
If the meetings were held in July or the forepart of August, 
arrangements might be made many times to retain old and well- 
tried teachers, or the new committee have better opportunities 
to secure good teachers from other places. — Sterling, Albert 
JFrink, Acting Visitor. 

District Meetings, Character of — Another point to which we 
would call your attention is the lack of interest in the annual 
district meetings for the choice of officers. There are some per- 
sons who live within a stone's throw of the school bouse, who have 
not been inside of it for twenty years, and yet they stay at home 
and complain, and derive all their knowledge of the working of 
the school from complaining scholars. Unless there is a district 
quarrel, the district meeting seems but a tame affair. You may 
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notify and urge the legal voters to attend, but very few will do 
so. And the " stay at homes " are often the persons who grumble 
most that there is not a better school. And those who do attend 
have much difficulty in choosing efficient officers. Few wish to take 
the office of district committee, which should be a more permanent 
office than it is commonly regarded. Consequently it has come 
to be looked upon as a task to be shunned rather than a public 
duty which some competent person should discharge. — Windsor,. 
Rev. R. H. Tuttle, Acting Visitor. 

District Committees, Responsibility of. — The whole responsi- 
bility for our poor schools is not to be charged to the teachers. 
It rests in part upon the district committees. They often take 
little interest in the schools, and consider their duty to be the 
hiring of a teacher, instead of securing a good school. What 
the law requires them to do they often do not know. An easy 
and agreeable solution of the problem which is presented to them 
is the engagement of some family friend, or of some friend's 
friend, or some resident of the district who is willing to act as 
teacher for a smaller compensation than must be paid to a non- 
resident. In some instances in the town the principle, " first 
come, first served," has been adopted, and the first apnlicant has 
been engaged. — Enfield, Acting Visitors. 

District Meetings, Time of Molding. — Attention is called to 
two evils reported by my predecessor, namely : " the delay in 
holding the annual district meetings, and the selection of teach- 
ers without reference to their known abilities or their previous 
success." Also to two remedies suggested by him, namely : " to 
call their annual district meetings soon after the close of the 
summer term, which would give ample time to secure suitable 
teachers, or, for the town to direct the Board of School Visitors 
to hire teachers." It is earnestly hoped that hereafter more at- 
tention will be paid to the matter. — North Haven, A. F. Austin^ 
Secretary. 

District Meetings, Time of Holding. — The board would rec- 
ommend that the annual school meetings be held, as a rule, earlier 
in the year; a better class of teachers could then be secured, ex- 
perienced teachers retained, and where new ones were employed 
they could be examined more satisfactorily together at one time. 
— Portland, C. A. Sears, A. H. Hale, J. *S. Bayne, Acting Vis- 
itors. 

District Meetings, Time of Holding. — Annual meetings of the 
districts should not be held later than the last of August, or the 
first of September; because the school year closes August 31st, 
and the advantages of an early election are worth securing. — 
Salem, Rev. J. Ordway, Acting Visitor. 

District Meetings, Time of Holding. — The past year much im- 
provement in this respect has been noticed. The meetings have 
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been held earlier. Committees could finish up their year's work, 
hand in a report to the secretary of the School Board, and ar- 
rangements be made for the year to come. It is hoped this sugges- 
tion will be acted upon. — Suffield, Geo. F. Kendall, Secretary. 

District System. — Your Board would call attention to the un- 
pleasant duty of examinations under the present arrangement of 
committees. If the district committee system was abolished the 
labor for the schools could be condensed, and we think with better 
effect. A change of district committee often implies a change of 
teacher, sometimes not beneficial to the school. A competent 
teacher continued in the same school is more beneficial to the 
school than a frequent change. — East Haven, School Visitors. 

District System, Defects of. — Our school system is not favorable 
to the effort to secure good schools. The separation of the power 
to make expense from the obligation to pay is decidedly unfavor- 
able to such efforts. It prevents systematic work in building up 
our schools. For one principle rules in one district, and a differ- 
ent principle in another district. The power of entirely correcting 
the evil does not rest with the Board. We must expect the evil 
to continue therefore so long as we retain our double-headed, 
irresponsible system, and in the future as in the past, the small, 
outlying districts will be the greatest sufferers. — Enfield, Acting 
Visitors. 

Districts, Changes in Schools of. — For many generations Stafford 
cherished and prized the District School as the apple of its eye. 
Its walls like those of the church were erected where they could 
feel the rush of sweeping winds from every point of the compass, 
and catch the first and the last rays of the rising and setting sun. 
Its mission was secular; it strove to illumine and prepare the 
youthful mind for the work of life; but its silent influence gath- 
ered momentum in the fresh and plastic sphere of its legitimate 
and recognized operations and moved on to touch and uplift 
through a larger enlightenment the eternal verities of the church 
and multiply and broaden the channels of the water 'of life. The 
Church itself, based on the immutable Rock of the Gospel, was 
revered and dominant ; it lifted its awful front against the lusts 
of the flesh and the wiles of Satan; it consecrated the bridal 
wreath and broke its tender mission to the heavy-laden and the 
penitent ; it comforted the mourner by the bier of the righteous 
dead with divine consolation, and, while it warned with clarion 
voice the weak and tempted of the deadly perils of earthly vani- 
ties and sin, it had the lamps of Gospel grace ever trimmed and 
burning above the narrow and rugged road to the life everlast- 

The instruction of the district school was plain and wholesome, 
like the food on the farmer's table. It was for plain young folks 
who were to remain at home and intermarry, and hold till death 
the paternal roof and the rocky acres that hedged it in. Academic 
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culture was looked upon askance by the fathers as calculated to 
impair every-day sense and create aristocratic tastes and expen- 
sive habits. It was allowed in the main only to those whose 
physical weakness forbade the hope .of a life of manual labor. 
Books were few, and strong in homely pith and vigor. Only 
Daboll and Murray and Webster came home at vacation to cuddle 
down by the side of the family Bible and Watts' hymns on the kitch- 
en shelf. There was but little milk even for the babes in learning. 
Study by the very limitation of its auxiliaries was contractive and 
not diffusive. The youthful mind, turning neither to the right nor 
left to pluck a wayside flower, moved with signal clearness and 
vigor along the straight and narrow lines and over the rugged 
reaches of its brief course. What was learned, was learned for- 
ever. It was a conscious part of the living brain, as available 
and handy as simple thought itself. It was strong with the naked 
strength of an iron age. It was as unpolished and as uneiastic as 
the chain hooked to the rock-turning plow. 

The schoolmaster boarded around the district. This was a 
good thing to do ; it was democratic and politic. It brought the 
master into the homes of the parents and often into their hearts. 
The people were comparatively remote from the world at large. 
There was only the slow coach. Railroads and telegraph lines 
were unknown, and newspapers and books were rare. Neighbor- 
hoods were thrown upon their own resources for amusement and 
social entertainment for the hours of leisure. The stated visit of 
the master for a day and a night was an event of magnitude. It 
was remembered and talked of. No home was too humble to 
give a proud and hearty welcome. The father wore his Sunday 
suit in honor of the occasion ; the mother taxed her skill for dain- 
ties ; the children with glistening eyes and expectant hearts were 
all on tip-toe ; and if there was an elder daughter in the house, 
and the master was comely, there was pretty sure to be an un- 
wonted flutter of ribbons and show of cherries on the damsel's 
cheeks. The youth of the neighborhood were invited in the 
evening. There was song and story and game ; and as the gold- 
en hours rolled away many a brave lad who had grappled with 
Daboll and thrown him, went down before the arch glances of 
her, or the like of her, who now, in some old home among the 
hills, gathers her grandchildren around her knee and tells them tales 
of the long ago, while the light of the new life and of the eternal 
day is kindling with a tender glory in her mild and far-reaching 
eyes. 

The fathers, with the Puritan love of the commonweal and its 
emoluments and honors in their hearts, gave to the school district 
the importance and dignity of a civic municipality. To be the 
chairman of the annual meeting was next in honor to that of 
presiding at the annual meeting of the town ; and to be elected 
a standing committee was a stepping-stone to the office of select- 
man. The old-fashioned meeting was always a rally, and often 
the scene of wordy strife. The school room was densely packed 
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with men and boys. It was the meeting of a free and independ- 
ent district ; a district that made its own school laws, paid its 
own school bills, and asked no favors. Here the aspiring youth 
made his maiden speech and the gray-haired Solon aired his wis- 
dom; and here momentous debate on matters of district polity 
ran on till the sputtering candles veiled their dusky light in the 
black coffins of their unsnuffed wicks. In those good old times 
Rockwell and Crow Hills and the village and street swarmed 
with sturdy pupils; and young men and maidens past their teens 
counted it no shame to attend the district school. 

But times and customs have changed. The dear old church 
even has changed as well as the ancient homes of its worshipers. 
The going out of the box-pew and sounding-board and foot-stove, 
with the sprig of caraway nibbled by the toothless gums of age, 
on the one hand, and the crane and spinning-wheel on the other, 
was significant of a profounder but less visible change. While 
the church is founded on an unchanging Gospel, the same yesterday 
and to-day and forever, it is in its temporalities open like less 
sacred institutions and things to the change that comes with the 
flight of years and the advancement of the human mind. 

The most radical changes in church and home are the most 
clearly visible to the eye. They are superficial. The brave, 
sweet life in the heart-depths is the same. But not such was the 
fortune of the school district. 

The outside remains intact, as perfect apparently as the body 
of a dead fly that hangs in the web of the spider ; — but it is only 
the dry and bloodless prison of the chrysalis that longs to have 
its shell broken that it may be liberated and rise winged into the 
free fresh air. 

It is said of many an aged man once eminent that he lags su- 
perfluous on the stage. The same may not be said of the school 
district, as an institution once so eminent and useful. The stage 
is its bier ; until the burial, our reports must wear their weeds. — 
Stafford, JRev. G. V. Maxham, Secretary. 

Districts, Small. — No. 6, with an appropriation of $300, based 
upon an enumeration of twenty-seven in 1884, became so reduced 
from various causes last term that but six were registered and 
while in session the average was less than five, and was induced 
to close its school — having the offer of its scholars being trans- 
ported by the town to an adjoining district, which offer, however, 
was rejected. Cannot some plan be devised whereby such dis- 
tricts can be temporarily united with advantage to themselves 
and less expense to the town rather than support two feeble and 
unprofitable schools ? If better teachers can be secured for such 
union schools at less expense, including transportation, it would 
certainly be good policy to pursue such a course. — Plymouth, L. 
D. Baldwin, Secretary. 

Examinations, State. — The State Board of Education has 
adopted some new measures well calculated to benefit the schools. 

14 
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Among the more important are the examinations of teachers by 
the State Board. The natural result will be a higher standard of 
education and better qualifications of the teachers. 

There is an advantage in having the Examining Board removed 
from the immediate vicinity of the schools. There is no difficulty 
in having a thorough examination by the Town Boards ; but they 
have often felt too much reluctance in rejecting deficient candi- 
dates. 

Although the educational test is very important and should be 
insisted on, the failures of teachers, in a great majority of cases, 
is not from a deficiency in knowledge ; but a failure in properly 
controlling the school. 

Some have the faculty of controlling the scholars easily and 
pleasantly and are generally the successful teachers. 

The teachers should be encouraged to have their examination by 
the State Board. If deficient in any branch of study, it will be 
known what studies they should review, and they can come again, 
prepared to receive a certificate valid for any of the Public Schools 
m the State. — Bloomfield, Dr. Henry Gray, Acting Visitor. 

Examinations, State. — We have now several teachers in town 
who have passed the State Teachers' Examinations conducted by 
the State Board of Education. It is suggested that it would be 
a most excellent plan for our teachers to enter these examinations 
and thus find out the points in which they are deficient, with the 
view of perfecting themselves. While, as yet, our teachers are 
not required to hold a State certificate, it is to be hoped that at 
no distant day we shall have no teachers who will be without one. 
— Bristol, J. J. Jennings, Acting Visitor. 

Examinations, State. — There are obvious reasons why a local 
Examining Committee has a delicate office at times to fill ; and 
since the Legislature has empowered the State Board to grant 
certificates of qualification to teach in any public school of the 
State, the Board of School Visitors would recommend to all 
teachers, as far as it can be done conveniently, to obtain certifi- 
cates of the State Board, promising to receive them in lieu of 
a home examination. — Portland, Acting Visitors. 

Expense of Schools. — We invite the attention of our tax pay- 
ers to the following table, one showing the cost of the schools of 
Bridgeport per pupil enumerated for the years previous to con- 
solidation, as given by the State reports, the other showing the 
corresponding cost since consolidation : 

PREVIOUS TO CONSOLIDATION. SINCE CONSOLIDATION. 

Year. Cost per Pupil. Year. Cost per Pupil. 

1866-7, $9.68 1876-7, $10.18 

1867-8, 10.68 1877-8, 8.33 

1868-9, 10.18 1878-9, 8.26 

1869-70, 8.48 1879-80, 9.16 

1870-1,.. 9.98 1880-1, 7.88 
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PREVIOUS TO CONSOLIDATION. SINCE CONSOLIDATION. 

Year. Cost per Pupil. Tear. Cost per Pupil. 

1871-2, 10.15 1881-2, 7.44 

1872-3,. 8.71 1882-3, .'. 8.51 

1873-4, 12.39 1883-4, 8.44 

1874-5, 11.05 1884-5, 8.72 

1875-6,.. 12.47 

— Bridgeport, M. B. Beardsley, Secretary. 

Furniture, Need of Comfortable. — If we will but continue our 
present well-directed efforts toward making our schools attractive 
to those most to be benefited by them, so that every child will gladly 
(not through coercion) be found in its seat daily, if we were to 
adjust the form of those seats to that of those who occupy 
them, so that the occupants will not become deformed, we shall 
make the number of non-attendants still less. — Glastonbury, 
John W. Hubbard^ Secretary. 

Hand Academy. — The property known as the Hand Acad- 
emy, consisting of the school building recently erected and its 
grounds, has during the year been donated to the town of Madi- 
son by Mr. Daniel Hand, Esq., for the purpose of a town union 
school of a higher grade of studies than those pursued in the dis- 
trict schools. 

The towa at the last annual meeting appropriated one mill on 
the grand list towards the running expenses of the school, which 
raised $750.00. 

The academy will help the district schools by a more systematic 
course of study, and by awakening in the pupils an ambition to 
pass the requisite examination to enter the advanced course. By 
proper care and interest on the part of citizens, our school system 
may be greatly advanced without great advancement of the cost. 
— Madison, J. A. Gallup, Secretary. 

High School, Occupation of Patrons of — Below is repeated 
the statistics given the last two years in reference to the occupations 
of the patrons of the school, with like statistics for the current 
year added. They are interesting reading, and emphasize the 
fact, that the high school is especially a school of the public : 

1883. 

Children of clergymen, __ 3 

" lawyers, 5 

" physicians, _ 3 11 

" bankers, 2 

" brokers, 3 

" insurance officers, .._ 3 8 

" manufacturers, 11 

" merchants, 31 42 
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Children of farmers, 23 

" mechanics 53 

" clerks, 33 

" teachers, - 5 114 

" unemployed, 26 26 

201 
1884. 

Children of clergymen, 4 

i( lawyers, _ . 6 

u physicians, 5 15 

" bankers, 2 

" brokers, t 3 

" insurance officers, 5 • 10 

" manufacturers, 15 

" merchants, 26 41 

" farmers, 22 

" mechanics, _ 62 

" clerks, _ 25 

u teachers, 9 118 

" unemployed, 17 17 

201 
1885. 

Children of clergymen, 7 

" lawyers, 5 

" physicians, 8 20 

" brokers, 3 

" invsurance officers, 3 6 

" manufacturers, 3 

" merchants, 26 29 

" farmers, 12 

" mechanics, 56 

" clerks, 31 

" teachers, 5 104 

" unemployed, 26 

" laborers, 18 

" editors, 2 

" artist, 1 47 

206 
— Hajitford, J. H Brocklesby. 

High School, Single Session in. — The experiment of one session 
has now been tried for a year, and while the change has proved 
in some directions to be a fair success, it is perhaps yet too early 
to say whether it is satisfactory as a whole. If it is to be com- 
pletely so in the immediate future, there is one thing in connection 
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with it which will have to be very materially remedied. It is a 
matter which does not lie with the teachers or the Board, but 
with the patrons of the school, and relates to the subject of irregu- 
lar attendance, or, to put it more directly, the continued applica- 
tion for leave to be excused before the session for the day has 
ended. It was hoped that when the one-session experiment was 
begun, that the demand for excuses would abate. There were 
reasons under the two-sessions rule which ceased to exist when 
the change was made. But there has been little, if any, curtail- 
ment in either the number or style of excuses which have been 
offered as adequate reasons why permission for partial attendance 
should be granted. The single session is not a long one. In 
other schools of the same class the hours are from nine until two. 
Here they are from nine until half-past one, and thirty-five min- 
utes of that time are devoted to recesses. Under the present 
conditions it is not an irksome task to remain at school during the 
full session. What is wanted is not the sympathy, but the action of 
the public for a fair and impartial trial of this measure. Irregu- 
larity of attendance will tend forcibly to defeat the fairness 
which should be the conspicuous element of such a trial. Let 
this matter be thought over at length, and when parents are 
urged to present applications for the benefit of their children, 
pause and consider whether such requests are exceptional, both in 
kind and in degree, and if not, then for the general good of the 
school let them be withheld. — Hartford, J. H. Brocklesby, Act- 
ing Visitor. 

Higher €hrade y Schools of: Central School of Higher Grade. 
— If, as a town, we are to give the best schools to our children 
within the means at our command, we ought at once to establish 
a higher school at some central point, and give those who are un- 
able to pay for such instruction an opportunity to extend their 
studies beyond the common school course. In such a school the 
common studies could be carried to a point beyond that now at- 
tempted, and other studies, such as algebra, natural scieuce, phys- 
ical geography, physiology, book-keeping, English literature, etc., 
almost indispensable to proper business and intellectual training, 
could be pursued. As a matter of policy merely, such a school 
would relieve our present schools of their older scholars, and 
make a simpler method of grading possible. It would relieve the 
Second North School so that its primary room would be less 
crowded, and the Center School of the problem of providing an 
extra room and a new teacher. It would make the employment 
of lady teachers for all the district positions possible, at a differ- 
ence in wages that would probably pay the expenses of the higher 
school. It would offer an incentive to the children that few now 
feel, that of promotion and opportunity for advanced study. The 
objection of distance of travel is but a slight one, as it was long 
ago shown that a good school in the center of the town would 
draw pupils from nearly all the districts, even when a tuition fee 
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was charged. The standard for admission to the Hartford High 
School has been advanced, and the rate of tuition increased, thus 
removing farther from us the advantages which that institution 
gives to those who are able to pay for them, and requiring more 
advanced work in our schools to secure an entrance there for our 
children. It it earnestly hoped that preliminary steps toward this 
end will be taken this fall by the town. — East Hartford, J. O. 
Goodwin, Acting Visitor. 

Higher Grade, Schools of. — We would urge upon all interested 
in the cause of education, some practical effort toward the estab- 
lishment in this town of some school of higher grade than the 
district school, where those who seejc two or three years of educa- 
tion following the work of the district school may find competent 
teaching. — Canaan, Acting Visitors. 

Industrial Training. — No particular trades should be taught, 
but the principles lying at the foundation of many of them. Such 
a school should teach drawing and designing, the use of tools 
applied to wood and metals and the various processes employed 
in handling them, the principles involved in machinery and prac- 
tice in the construction of simple machines. The course of study 
should also include a more practical knowledge of physics and 
chemistry than is now given. An institution would thus grow 
up well adapted to the needs of a large manufacturing city, 
where the majority of boys pass from school to engage in some 
mechanical pursuit. The lessons of great industrial prosperity 
taught us by the large towns of France and England which have 
established such schools are most convincing evidence of their 
utility in providing a supply of intelligent, skilled labor. Is there 
not some injustice done to the boy of mechanical aptitude, if at 
the close of his grammar school course he must either consider 
his education closed or else spend four years in the almost purely 
intellectual training of the High School ? Four or eight years 
more of brain work furnished by the High School and College 
may be well enough for the boy who has a learned profession in 
view, but for one who desires to be useful through skill of hand 
and eye, even the Scientific School furnishes a training by far too 
theoretical and abstract. Has public education in New Haven 
not reached a point when something definite should be done to 
foster mechanical skill and so open the way for young men to fit 
themselves to be something else than book-keepers, salesmen or 
clerks ? — New Haven, S. T. Dutton, Superintendent. 

Industrial Training. — While we would be far from transform- 
ing our Common Schools into Schools of Art, yet we should be 
glad to see more liberal instruction in mechanical and free hand 
drawing in many of them ; thus training the hand and eye for 
skilled work, and increasing the power of the pupils in practical 
mechanism. — Portland, Acting Visitors. 
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Industrial School for Girls, Middletown. — The basement wall 
presents a rock-faced ashlar surface of Portland stone. The main 
walls are of brick laid in red mortar. The door and window trim- 
mings are all of dressed Portland stone. The four walls are sur- 
mounted with a hipped roof covered with Brownsville slate, ex- 
tending from the galvanized iron gutters to a deck of tin to be 
surrounded, if desirable, by a cresting of iron or other material. 

On the eastern side of the building is a tower with an extreme 
height of ninety feet. Through this is the main entrance, and 
above are openings for three clock dials with faces looking north, 
south and east. 

Underneath the entire building is a well lighted basement room 
eight feet in the clear, separated by a brick wall into two divis- 
ions, to be used, one for heating apparatus, coal bins, closets, etc., 
the other for school purposes if needed. 

The first story is devoted exclusively to school uses, and is di- 
vided into two equal parts by a hall eight feet wide extending, 
from east to west, through the entire building. There are four 
school rooms of nearly equal size, twenty-four by thirty-two, and 
eleven feet high — two on either side of the hall — each calculated 
to seat fifty pupils. 

There are two small apartments, connected with the front school 
rooms, which are to be used for library purposes. 

The second story is reached by two flights of stairs winding up 
from opposite sides of the tower, until they come to the same land- 
ing in front of the main entrance. This story is designed exclu- 
sively for a chapel or hall, and occupies the entire space within 
the walls. 

It is arranged with a platform on the south end, seventeen inches 
high, sixteen feet from front to rear, and twenty-four feet wide, 
leaving a space nine by twelve feet on each side for organ or other 
convenient equipments. 

This leaves an audience-room twenty feet high and a floor area 
of sixty-two by forty-seven and a half feet with a seating capacity 
for five hundred. 

Extra care has been taken to secure the building, particularly 
the basement room, from dampness. Besides a suitable grading 
to dispose of surface water, a line of four and six-inch drain pipe 
extends around the outside of the building five feet below the 
surface, near the foundation walls. These pipes are laid with open 
joints, in trenches filled with loose stone. 

Within the building, under the cement floor, are laid in trenches 
filled with loose stone, as before, one hundred and forty-two feet 
of pipe, so arranged as to convey outside, the water from every 
square yard of subsoil under the building. 

These elaborate precautions, although involving considerable 
expense, were deemed necessary, to secure the building effectually 
from dampness, owing to the natural moisture of the soil, which 
has heretofore proved so damaging to some of the first constructed 
homes. 
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In the expenditure of the appropriation, the Directors have 
aimed to secure the largest and best attainable results. In plan- 
ning the building, they have adopted such improvements in heat- 
ing, ventilation, sanitary arrangements and general facilities of 
operation as experience and the testimony of experts have shown 
to be of greatest value. 

The work was let to responsible contractors on favorable terms. 
It has been carried forward under the scrutinizing inspection of a 
member of the Board, appointed for that purpose, and so far ap- 
pears to be very satisfactory. 

Special attention is directed to the excellent fire-escape, with 
which this building is provided. It is an outside stair-case, en- 
closed in lattice-work, at the rear or west end, communicating 
directly with the main hall on the first floor, and with the large 
chapel-room on the second floor. There are two flights of 
stairs from the upper to the lower landing, by means of which 
the building may be emptied in three minutes. This arrange- 
ment is available, at any time, for an ordinary entrance or exit. 

This substantial and convenient edifice was completed and 
healed (with direct and indirect radiation) at a cost within the 
amount of the appropriation — $15,000 — including the clock and 
bell. The expense of the school and chapel furniture has been 
made up from current funds and donations from friends of the 
Institution. For further particulars, we refer to Charles F. 
Browning, of Middletown, the Treasurer of the Connecticut In- 
dustrial School, under whose supervision the building was erected. 

Library, School. — Nearly 100 volumes have been added to the 
library during the past year, forty dollars having been voted by 
the School Board and an equal sum given by the State. An ar- 
rangement is now being made whereby the books will become 
more readily accessible by the children in the outer districts. — 
Bbanford, School Visitors. 

Libraries and Apparatus are slowly accumulating in some dis- 
tricts, but in some instances sufficient care is not exercised in the 
selection of books. As it is the design of the law to provide maps, 
globes and other apparatus, together with books of reference for 
school room use, rather than entertaining reading for the commu- 
nity, library committees should govern themselves accordingly. 
The conservative clause of the law in this matter requires the 
books to be approved by the acting visitor, but when the purchase 
is made, the books catalogued and numbered before they are seen 
by that officer, the only course seems to be to approve them, unless 
in some specially objectionable cases, and then warn them against 
a repetition of the same error. — Plymouth, L. D. Baldwin, Sec- 
retary. 

Morals, Teaching of. — Is there enough attention paid to the 
moral and social training of the children in our schools ? 

Do our teachers, by precept and example, teach the children to 
be punctual, tidy and courteous ? 
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Do they teach them to use correct language in conversation, to 
avoid all vulgar and improper words and expressions, to " bear 
and forbear," and to pay respectful attention to the counsel of 
those whose age and position qualify them to give instructions ? 
If there is a lack here, let us see to it that the defect is remedied. 
— Coventry, Andrew Kingsbury, Acting Visitor. 

Music, Teaching of — At the last annual town meeting a reso- 
lution directing the Board of School Visitors to " employ a teacher 
to give instruction in the rudiments of vocal music in the several 
public schools," was referred to the Joint Board, with power to 
act. Favorable action was taken, and in accordance therewith a 
teacher of music was employed. — Naugatuck, Rev. E. C. Gard- 
ner, Acting Visitor. 

Mbosup, New Building. — The new building, for pleasantness 
of location, beauty of internal finish, tasty and convenient fur- 
nishing, ventilation and heating arrangements, is without an equal 
in the town, and will find few superiors in the State outside of 
the cities. The expense, $10,000, has been heavy, but the people 
of this district are to be congratulated that they have secured 
such a house and paid for it. We are sure that they will rejoice 
that it is their own, unencumbered by debt. — Plainfield, Rev. 
S. H. Fellows, Secretary. 

Normal School.— It should be understood that the Normal 
School does not present mere theories of teaching. It first sees 
that the candidates have an accurate knowledge of the branches 
they expect to teach, and then it sets them to the work of actual 
teaching. They teach pupils from the schools of the city of New 
Britain, where the school is situated, and no one can obtain from 
the institution a certificate as an approved teacher who has not 
shown ability to teach by actual teaching. The value of the 
training given there is indicated by the large number who resort 
to the institution, and by the fact that those trained there are in 
such demand as to be engaged before they have finished the 
course. — Lebanon, Acting Visitors. 

Normal School, Model Schools at. — The model schools con- 
nected with our State Normal School have been in successful 
operation during the year. Their number is now three, one hav- 
ing been added in the year. The number of little children living 
near the Rockwell School is so large that it was necessary to open 
another room in the vicinity for their accommodation. There are 
unoccupied rooms at the Burritt and at the Bartlett, but these 
are too remote for the little ones. 

It costs no more to provide for those forty children at the Model 
school than it would at the Bartlett or Burritt ; indeed, the ex- 
pense is less, because, while the teachers' salaries paid by the dis- 
trict are the same as that of primary teachers in the other schools, 
the rooms are furnished, warmed, and cared for at the expense of 
the State. The influence of the Model schools is decidedly favor- 
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able to progress. The advantages to be derived from them are 
many and valuable. The leading thoughts and theories of the 
best educators are there exemplified in the most practical manner. 
The circumstances are most favorable. Skillful teachers have at 
their command every facility for developing the best methods. 

As schools of observation, they should be, and are, of great 
value. Our teachers are expected to visit them and to become 
acquainted with the methods employed. — New Britain, J. N. 
Bartlett, Acting Visitor. 

Parental Visitation. — Frequently, criticisms are offered by 
parents who, from the beginning to the end of the year, do not 
visit the school-room, know nothing of the methods employed or 
of the needs of the school. Frequent, sympathetic visitation of 
the schools by parents would contribute much to the value of the 
work done by all our teachers. It would raise some of our life- 
less schools into real activity, and might touch the worthless 
schools with the desire to improve. — Enfield, Acting Visitors. 

Beading. — The first steps in teaching reading should be pre- 
ceded by familiar conversation, talks about toys and other objects, 
and by imitation exercises. The first aim is to train pupils to rec- 
ognize and express thought written upon the blackboard. The 
so-called " word method," and the " sentence method," are both 
calculated to lead to this result if carefully pursued. The judi- 
cious use of objects is vital in both methods. As the sentence is 
the unit of thought, the sooner children can read complete sen- 
tences the better. Train them to grasp and read the thought 
of a sentence as a whole. Seek early for silent reading and sight 
reading. Let conversation and reading be so blended that con- 
versational tones may always be secured. After four or five 
months on the vocabulary of Monroe's chart, introduce other 
reading matter, using both script and print. It is better to read 
the first half of several first readers, and then the second half of 
the same. Be sure that the association of each word with its ap- 
propriate idea is complete. Give plenty* of drill in the pronun- 
ciation of new and difficult words. Introduce slow pronunciation 
and phonics as an aid to clear conversation and the mastering of 
new words. Throughout the course, be slow to undertake diffi- 
cult reading matter. Read several readers of each grade, or any 
other, books and papers that are suitable. Do not read the same 
piece more than three times, and continue reading exercise only 
so long as the interest of the class can be retained. Train pupils 
to always read to some one. Short declamations, or memory se- 
lections, are an aid to good expression. See that no bad habits 
are formed either in position or in the use of the voice. In the 
higher grades, use the silent reading test daily, and lay much more 
stress upon mental reading then upon oral reading. Seek to cul- 
tivate such power in grasping the thought through the eyes as 
will ensure an effective habit of study. Above all things introduce 
pupils to good literature. Success in teaching reading will depend 
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largely upon the preparation of the lesson which the teacher 
makes. — New Haven, S. T. Dutton, Superintendent. 

Heading. — Our aim in this all-important department of our 
work has been two-fold ; first and always, to cultivate the power 
of quickly grasping the thought symbolized by the written or 
printed page ; and second, to lead to the easy and natural expres- 
sion of that thought. We have striven to direct the instruction 
and drill so that the latter will be the direct result of the former. 
Readiness and accuracy in calling words, correctness of pronun- 
ciation, and distinctness of articulation, while considered as 
essential and demanding careful attention by themselves, are yet 
insignificant as compared with the ability to gather and appropri- 
ate thought. In order to contribute to this result an abundant 
supply of fresh reading matter within the easy mental grasp of 
the pupil has been found essential, and has accordingly been in- 
troduced. Several sets of the best readers, consisting of a dozen 
of a number in each set, have been purchased, and issued to teach- 
ers when called for. When these have been read, or such portions 
of tbem as are available, they are exchanged for those in use in 
another school of the same grade, and so on. In other cases one 
book of interest and standard merit is placed in the hands of the 
teacher, which is read by the pupils in turn to the rest of the 
school, all the pupils being expected to listen and reproduce, 
sometimes orally and sometimes in writing, the matter thus read. 
The regular readers are not superseded but supplemented. It is 
my impression that they are used with much better effect than 
formerly when they were the sole readers in the school. In this 
connection it gives me great pleasure to commend certain teach- 
ers, whose names it would not be wise to mention in a report of 
this kind, for their faithfulness and skill in devising methods 
which have aroused unusual interest, and contributed to excep- 
tional progress. During the past two years, one-half of the time 
given to reading in the first class has been devoted to the study 
of the poems of Longfellow and Whittier. Other American poets 
have been used in connection with these, with the intention of 
giving the pupils some knowledge of the poetry of their own 
land. The other half of the time has been given to sight reading 
in connection with geography. The greater part of the work 
of the second class has been given to sight reading. Selections 
from Hawthorne's "Grandfather's Chair," Irving's "Sketch 
Book," and Cooper's "Spy" have given some knowledge 
of the best writers of American prose. " The Boys of '76," and 
"Building the Nation" were favorite books, giving, in addition 
to the drill in reading, much greater interest to the study of his- 

i0T I' 
The following is the expression of a stranger, Superintendent of 

Schools in Newport, R. I., giving his impression of our work, 

during a recent visit, in a circular Tetter to his teachers: 

" In a third grammar class we found the teacher just giving 
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each of six or seven pupils a piece of cardboard, on which was 
pasted a new story, in printed clippings, each pupil having a por- 
tion of the story — the cards being numbered in order. The six 
pupils were allowed two or three minutes to examine their ex- 
tracts, and were then called in turn, beginning with the card num- 
bered one, to tell the story in their own language. If any word 
in the account was indistinctly spoken, the school raised their 
hands, and it was made plain ; but the teacher avoided the correc- 
tion in English until the story had been told. The class were re- 
quired to give the closest attention to the recitation of the six 
pupils, in order that afterwards any pupil in the room might giv e 
the account. Several pupils did do so, who had merely listened. 
I understood that later the whole school were to be required to 
recite the whole story in writing. The distinctness of speech and 
the acceptable language of the pupils were especially noticeable. 

"Why could not teachers thus write in sections upon cards, 
and use in the same way, a topic in history or geography ? It is 
a good method of teaching the subject matter, and with it, inci- 
dentally, the subjects of reading, language and penmanship. 

" In the same room I noticed some papers upon geography, and 
some choice selections copied, which I was permitted to bring home, 
in order that you might enjoy with me the uniform excellence of 
the penmanship and expression. They will be circulated in due 
time. 

" In reading, as I saw it in the lower grades, the pupils are taught 
to hold their books high, and to look off the page much into the 
eyes of the listeners. The sounds of the letters are thoroughly 
taught. A little girl in one of the lowest classes thus easily dis- 
covered and pronounced correctly, without having previously seen 
it, the word Pemigewassett, which I wrote on the board. If the 
sounds were an aid to her upon this word which she had never 
heard pronounced, how much greater an aid were they in the 
words, familiar to her ear but not to her eye, such as * velvet ' and 
i family y which she met in print for the first time that day, and 
easily pronounced?" — Norwich Central District, Jvl £,. 
Bishop, Superintendent 

Beading. — If we were asked to name one thing in which the 
teaching is most defective, it would be the reading. To read well 
is to have a quick perception of the absolute and the relative 
import of words and of phrases, to enunciate clearly, to convey 
the meaning as if it came fresh from the mind of the reader. 
Here is one of the teacher's best opportunities for teaching and 
training in many things at once — spelling, grammar, punctuation, 
elocution, rhetoric, and (in connection with the subjects of the 
lessons) conversation. But, for the most part, the children are al- 
lowed to go through this exercise in a perfunctory way, with no 
attempt on the part of the teacher to use these opportunities, 
sometimes without correction of the most obvious faults. Some 
excuse may be found for this in the stupefying effect, for both 
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teachers and scholars, of the constant repetition of the reading 
books. This might be remedied in part by having two or three 
sets of readers, so that each new class may not have the same as 
the one before it; which plan has been adopted in some places. 
It would be just as well, perhaps, or even better, to have a short 
lesson in the readers, merely for careful drill in the various points 
mentioned above, and then to use for practice such interesting 
and instructive books as should be found in the school libraries. 
Reading is the principal means of acquiring knowledge ; and the 
right manner of reading is the principal means of disciplining the 
mind. — West Hartford, Rev. J. W. Hyde, Acting Visitor. 

Reading, Alphabet method of teaching. — Those who have devo- 
ted the best effort of their lives to the business of primary teach- 
ing, have, with the greatest unanimity, come to the conclusion 
that by the "new methods" a child will accomplish as much in 
one year, as in twice that time by the old ; thus effecting a saving 
of a whole year, and many place it even higher than that. Every 
child knows a picture of a horse at the first glance. Show him 
that the word "horse" means the same thing, and he will com- 
prehend the fact in far less time than would be required to mem- 
orize the letter A, because in the former case he catches the idea 
behind the word, while in the latter, he has only an arbitrary 
name, with no association of ideas whatever connected with it, 
and still, the class of people to whom I have referred, will claim 
that the true method — the only method, is to go over and over 
again with A-eh, B-eh, C-eh, and thus get the whole alphabet 
memorized by the youngster as a "foundation." — Plymouth, 
L. D. Baldwin, Secretary. 

Reading, Alphabet method of teaching. — The recent changes in 
the methods of teaching reading in the lower grades are manifest 
improvements, and the results are very gratifying. The letters of 
the alphabet were once treated as the units in teaching reading, 
and the heavy drill in memorizing them with their endless com- 
binations severely taxed the endurance of the teacher, while it be- 
numbed the sensitive powers of the child. It was a great advance 
when the " word method " was approved and adopted. That 
letters and words should be taught is necessary, but that method 
of teaching reading which recognizes the sentence as the unit, 
having phrases, or thoughts, words and letters among its parts 
has many advantages and will bear the assertion of being philo- 
sophical. Children are charmed with the exercise when they are 
taught to look for the thoughts ("the stories") that make the 
sentence, and can express them in the natural tone and manner of 
childhood. Naming letters in alphabetic order, and calling words 
in the order in which they are printed, are dull and meaningless 
exercises, and their stifling effect is readily seen in the drawling 
manner and painful " school tone " which children practicing them 
invariably fall into. With the sentence for the unit, the study of 
its parts becomes, at once, delightful. There is no longer a mo- 
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notorious manner, for the monotone cannot tell the story. Famil- 
iarity with the letters becomes interesting because tbey form the 
words, and familiarity with words is eagerly sought because by 
them the story is told. Of course, the sentences should be care- 
fully chosen and skillfully presented by the teacher. Proper 
attention to the subject of phonics is very helpful in enabling the 
child to pronounce new words and in training the organs of speech. 
The "Model Schools" have furnished excellent illustrations of 
teaching by this " Thought Method " which have been very helpful 
to our lower grades. — New Britain, J. N. Bartlett, Acting 
Visitor. 

Reading, Supplementary. — It is very generally conceded to-day 
by all those connected with schools and teaching, that, in order 
to teach reading with the best success, something more should be 
done than to go through the prescribed reading-books. Supple- 
mentary readers, so called, are brought in to supply the want. 
In order to have the necessary supply for a room, however, the 
district must either be put to great expense in order to get the 
necessary number of different books, or the teachers and 
scholars are greatly inconvenienced in trying to read with only one 
or two books of a kind. A great many different books suitable 
for this purpose are published in very cheap and yet durable form. 
It is suggested that it would be very practicable and economical 
for the town to appropriate a small sum to buy twelve sets with 
a dozen books in each set, to be placed in the schools and be 
passed on from school to school at the end of certain stated periods. 
A sum of from $40 to $50 would be sufficient for this purpose. — 
Bristol, J. J. Jennings, Acting Visitor. 

Heading, Supplementary. — The need of a variety of reading 
books, in almost every class above the first primary, has long been 
an occasion of perplexity, because of the cost of books. Children 
soon grow familiar with a reading book, especially if it has been 
used before, by the class next above in the same room, and a 
change not only gives a new interest to the subject, but prevents 
the parrot-like repetition of familiar words, without reference to 
their meaning or connection. The enterprise of publishers now 
enables us to supply this need, in part at least, at a very trifling 
cost. Leaflets prepared for the purpose, sufficient to supply the 
class, can be had for a few cents ; or a single volume of sketches 
of history, or animal or vegetable life, may be passed round, and 
will hold the attention of the class because it contains something 
new and interesting. — Meriden, Rev. Dr. J. H. Chapin, Acting 
Visitor. 

Reading, Supplementary. — It is encouraging to note the change 
that has gradually taken place in the teaching of reading. It has 
become the practice in all good schools to use a large amount of 
easy reading matter before taking up that which is more difficult. 
Instead of one primer, or first reader, pupils are now permitted to 
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read four or five. The stories being new the mind is trained from 
the first to be attentive and interested. The reading book is not 
committed to memory, but is actually read y and a habit of rapid, 
intelligent reading is formed at an early stage. The eye is 
trained to scan the sentence in advance, so that the reading may 
be like talking. The power of listening is also studiously cultiva- 
ted, and the child is permitted to tell the story in his own words, by 
which original power in language is gained in the best way. Du- 
ring the past few years several new series of readers have been 
published that are attractive in style, and choice in matter. Many 
histories, stories, and works of standard literature are also avail- 
able at a moderate price, as reading matter -for pupils both at 
home and at school. An effort is made to overcome all difficul- 
ties of learning to read fluently during the first four years. After 
that, pupils should be permitted to read widely in works of his- 
tory, geography, biography, travel and standard fiction. They 
should be taught to discriminate between good and bad books, 
and so form a correct taste. 

In visiting the schools there is seen to be a difference of prac- 
tice in regard to the use of supplementary reading. Where, as in 
a few instances, the principals have given the matter constant, 
personal attention, rapid progress has been made, aud the results 
are most gratifying. In other cases teachers have'not entertained 
the right idea. They push .on into reading books that are too 
difficult, and then grind their melancholy grist in the most ancient 
fashion. Heading is one thing. To read through a reading book 
is quite another. The tide has set toward more intelligent and 
profitable reading in schools, and a great universal benefit to the 
community must be the result. A portion of the library fund has 
been used for some years past in purchasing choice reading matter. 
A still larger appropriation for this object could be employed to 
excellent purpose. — New Haven, S. T. Dutton, Superintendent. 

Seymour, New School Building. — A long needed want has been 
filled, and that the erection of the new school building which has 
in it nine school rooms (two unfinished) and a large recitation 
room, with a seating capacity, at present, for 390 scholars, which 
will meet the requirements for some time to come. 

The building, as to durability, finish and general features, will 
compare favorably with any in the State and will prove a bless- 
ing to our school children. — Seymour, T. B. Beach, Secretary. 

Singing, Method of Teaching. — The work in singing continues 
to maintain its high standard of excellence. Prof. Butterfield 
speaks of the work as follows: 

"The standard of singing has been materially raised during the 
past year. More thoughtful work has been done in all the grades, 
and it can now be said that in this district, vocal music is truly 
taught as a branch of education. Commencing with the little 
four-year-olds, the very first lesson is educational. The teacher 
interests them in a story about some animal or bird, and its man- 
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ner of utterance, its voice being in its throat. Boys and girls 
voices are also in the throat. The voice cannot be seen, hence 
its development depends first upon cultivating acutely the sense 
of hearing. The child is thus taught to concentrate his powers 
and to listen. The use of the voice in speaking and singing, and 
the differences of pitch are next developed. Imitation is taught 
by the use of little couplets at various pitches and the exercise 
continued in various ways until each child can use the voice pleas- 
antly on any tone between e and b. The naming of each tone 
follows as it is taught, and the scale carefully and accurately de- 
veloped, not in regular order as is usually done, but just as a tuner 
tunes a piano. 

" The order of study is from Butterfield's A-B-C of School Sing- 
ing and Intermediate Course. Jepson's Third Music Reader has 
been used in the Senior Room. — Norwich, Central District, 
N. L. Bishop, Superintendent. 

Small Schools. — A question of grave interest at the present 
time — and which this report will not undertake to answer — is, what 
is to be done with the small schools in our town ? On the first 
Monday in January last there were 96 less persons of school age 
than there were ten years ago. And more, the Grand List of the 
town is constantly diminishing ; the amount received from taxes 
and from state and public funds is diminishing also, year by year. 
The schools now cost the town about $800 less yearly than they 
did ten years ago. Will not the circumstances of the town de- 
mand that we have fewer schools? — Canterbury, George Sanger^ 
Acting Visitor. 

Small Schools — The Board regret as heretofore, that the num- 
ber of scholars in two or three ot the districts is so small. 

The schools in such districts are unsatisfactory even with good 
teachers, and expensive in proportion to the number of scholars in 
attendance. — Watertown, T. P. Baldwin, Secretary. 

Spelling.— Spelling is taught to a large extent by writing in 
connection with language exercises ; but short lessons in oral and 
written spelling of words are necessary in all grades. Do not give 
long lessons at first. Be patient and encourage the feeblest ef- 
forts. Results in spelling come slowly with some pupils, and 
great care should be taken not to require too much. It is well for 
pupils to gain confidence in themselves. This will follow if short 
lessons are given, and proper skill is used. — New Haven, S. T. 
Dutton, Superintendent. 

Spelling. — Careful attention has been given to this subject in 
special stated lessous from the spelling book in use, in connection 
with the reading and most persistently in all written exercises, of 
which there are a great number. Our aim is to drill upon the 
common words found in the child's own vocabulary, until their 
correct spelling becomes mechanical, and to insist upon the correct 
spelling of all new words which he can understand and be induced 
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to use. The great difficulty encountered in this work, found more 
or less in all grades, is the introduction, in the spelling-book les- 
sons, of words beyond the comprehension of the pupil, and which 
he never uses enough to make his own property. How to meet 
this difficulty and avoid the expenditure of too much time and 
force, and the formation of bad habits of study and acquisition, 
without losing the obvious benefits of the spelling-book drill, has 
been and is a subject of careful experiment and study. A com- 
parison of the final examination reports of the past year, with 
those of former years, indicates decided inprovement in results, 
so far as such reports can be trusted. A similar comparison of 
written exercises, pertaining to all branches of study, in which 
spelling is not the prominent object, and in which the child uses 
his own vocabulary mainly, shows a much more marked improve- 
ment. Still there is much incorrect spelling observable for which 
it is difficult to account, in the light of the time and effort ex- 
pended in teaching and learning. — Norwich, Central District, 
N\ Z. Bishop , Superintendent. 

Teachers, Changes of — The occasion of such frequent changes 
of teachers is, by no means, as a general fact, the fault of the 
teachers themselves. It lies with the people of the districts, and 
with the committees which represent them. A teacher, having 
good qualifications, has been earnest and laborious, and the school 
has done well. The people of the district generally and the 
School Visitor pronounce the school a good one, and judge and 
say, it is important the teacher should be continued in the school 
another term, or successive terms. But the sensitive parents of 
some family have not been quite suited, or possibly, have taken 
offence at some small thing which might easily have been ex- 
plained ; or, what more often occurs, the District Committee has 
been changed, and he has some friend, child, cousin, relative of 
some sort, whom he is interested to put into the school, and a 
new teacher is obtained, who, though a good one, cannot do as 
well for the school as the teacher who is dropped would have 
done, and a serious loss is the consequence, the habit of changing 
teachers without good reason, is formed, and works disaster. 

It would have some influence to remedy this evil, and would 
promote, in many ways, the interests of the schools, if the people 
of the districts would attend the annual and other school meet- 
ings, take part in the election of committes, and show that they 
expect the committees to act intelligently and wisely for the in- 
terest of the schools. Of course it is essential to the success of 
the schools that parents be ambitious to give their children the 
best education practicable, and that the public regard the educa- 
tion of all the young of all these families as a great public inter- 
est and responsibility, and deal with it accordingly. — Lebanon, 
Acting Visitors. 

Teacher 8, Character and Qualifications of. — Scholars and 
school-house being what tbey should be, it is then the character 
15 
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of the teacher that makes or mars the school. Competent knowl- 
edge is the first qualification ; and an important step toward se- 
curing this has been made in requiring our teachers to be either 
graduates of the Normal School, or to pass the State examination, 
which demands a good degree of attainment. Six of those en- 
gaged for the coming year have met this requisition. 

But competent knowledge is not enough; it does not avail 
much without other qualifications which are not so easy to find : 
aptness to teach and to discipline, refinement, enthusiasm, devo- 
tion to duty incited by the highest motives, love. These spirit- 
ual qualities, which constitute character and are the source of 
influence, are the formative powers which the teachers should 
bring to bear on the plastic minds of children. It is only in 
passing through such a medium that the knowledge imparted can 
be made real and informing, and the children taught be not only 
instructed, but educated and cultured by the manner of the 
teaching. The tongue will do but a small part of what is accom- 
plished by a teacher thus qualified ; the eyes, the tones of the 
voice, the bearing, will be action continuously in the way of what 
is properly called influence, like the action of light on plants. 

The manner of study and of recitations is quite as important 
as the acts themselves; and a teacher thus qualified will always 
have regard to this. The way of entering and leaving the room ; 
behavior toward each other ; posture at the desk and in class ; 
modes of speech in reciting; habits in respect of neatness and 
orderliness ; these are little things for daily note and comment 
which pertain to discipline, in the fullest sense of that word, and 
so have a most important bearing on the results of education. — 
West Hartford, Rev. J. W. Hyde, Acting Visitor. 

Teachers, Competent. — We find in some of our schools good 
teachers : in some schools we found very poor teachers. The 
latter is an evil which should and can be helped by securing good 
ones. The committee is not obliged to hire his daughter nor his 
country cousin ; but still there would be no objection to either if 
they were qualified to teach, and it is the duty of the committee 
to remove any teacher who is found to be inadequate to teach the 
school, and not leave it for the board to act upon and be obliged 
to drive them out. — Waterbury, T. I. Driggs, Acting Visitor. 

Teachers, Criticism of. — I have devoted much of this report to 
show the influence that parents and guardians of children do have 
that affects our schools for good or bad. I am satisfied, by long 
experience as teacher and school officer, with close observation, 
that a large majority of failures in our schools can be attributed 
to the effects of indiscreet remarks made (perhaps innocently) by 
the parents in the presence of the children concerning the teacher 
and school. — Norwich, J. W. Crary, Acting Visitor. 

Teachers, Criticism of. — During my long experience in school 
work, the conviction has slowly forced itself upon me, that how- 
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ever much of interest people may and undoubtedly do feel in the 
education of their children, yet practically they ignore some of 
the plainest dictates of reason and good common sense. The 
point to which I particularly refer and have so often referred, is 
the manifest unfairness of deciding upon the merits of a teacher, 
from the reports of the children unsupported by observation of 
the actual work of the school room, or even a moment's personal 
interview with the teacher. # By all means refrain from condemn- 
ing the instructor of your children in their presence, at least with- 
out some better authority than the statements of prejudiced 
pupils, however honest aud truthful you may consider them. Re- 
member their lack of wisdom and judgment arising from their in- 
experience, even with the best of intentions and the utmost integ- 
rity of purpose. If there be a bias in their minds against the 
teacher a single word of sympathy, even inadvertently spoken by 
father or mother, will fan into a flame of open rebellion the ele- 
ments in them, which by a different and wiser course might be 
productive of some good, rather than of unmitigated evil. — Ply- 
mouth, L. D. ^Baldwin, Secretary. 

Teachers, Duties of. — Another cause of regret is that teachers 
do not visit one another often enough. Many teachers, while they 
have good methods of conveying information, might be much 
benefited by witnessing the manner of others. It is well to be 
possessed of as many methods as possible, as what answers well 
in one case is entirely useless in another. As nothing is ever lost 
by an interchange of opinions and acquirements, but oft times much 
gained, it is deemed advisable that teachers cultivate one another's 
acquaintance both in school and out. — Killingly, C. IT. Wright, 
Acting Visitor. 

Teachers, Employment of by School Visitors. — I have been 
urged to present the advantages that would arise if the town 
should vote that all the teachers should be employed by the 
Board of School Visitors. This method would, in the opinion of 
those most familiar with our schools, result in placing the teach- 
ers where they are best fitted to teach, and a more equal adjust- 
ment of salaries, and it would stop all friction between the dis- 
trict committees and the Joint Board in regard to appropriations. 
It would make good teachers secure in their positions from year 
to year, and end the competition that sometimes arises between 
the districts for the services of successful teachers. At present 
good teachers are lost to us by not knowing early in the season 
whether they may have a place here for another year, and others 
are taken from districts where they have done good service by 
some other district being earlier in the field. — East Hartford, 
J. O. Goodwin, Acting Visitor. 

Teachers, Employment of by School Visitors. — The system 
under which teachers are hired, if not the worst possible, is cer- 
tainly far from the best. Under it, a teacher who may have 
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served faithfully for a period of years, and by whose efforts a 
school may have been brought from mediocrity to a high degree 
of excellence, may be and often is removed by a change in the 
committee. If the power of employing teachers were given to 
the Board of School Visitors, the inefficient and incapable would 
be weeded out, and the efficient and capable retained. 

Teachers will be hired and retained on account of their special 
fitness and relationship. Caprice aqd friendship, ignorance of the 
duties of a position, and a desire to be done with an unpleasant 
duty will cease to be the moving forces. Certainly the best re- 
sults cannot be obtained by a change of teachers" every year, 
nor can they by taking away the hope of promotion. — Guilford, 
M C. Woodruff, Acting Visitor. 

Teachers, Employment of by Visitors. — In two or three in- 
stances there was lack of the best results, in consequence of the 
employment of incompetent or inexperienced teachers. It is our 
judgment that this liability, would be lessened if the selection of 
teachers were placed in the hands of the School Visitors instead 
of the District Committees. This is done by many towns with 
excellent results, and only requires a vote of the town to author- 
ize the practice here. We suggest that such a vote be passed. — 
Norfolk, H. B. Knapp, Acting Visitor. 

Teachers, Employment of by School Visitors. — Sometimes a 
teacher is hired on condition that he will board with the commit- 
tee — the committee charging for such board more than good 
board can be procured for in other families — thus the town is 
defrauded. As a remedy for this and other abuses of power I 
would recommend that the town transfer the hiring of the teach- 
ers to the Board of Visitors. If such power was granted them, 
six men would then be responsible for the success of the school, 
instead of one. Their knowledge of the wants of the schools and 
the qualifications of those desiring to teach them being much 
greater than the District Committee, much better teachers would 
be secured and a great deal of unpleasant work now done by ex- 
amining committee done away with. — Roxbury, R. JR. Davidson, 
Secretary. 

Teachers, Need of Improvement in. — The reasons for this state 
of things it is well to discover. We think, first of all, of incom- 
petent teachers. This is the occasion of much of the difficulty. 
The incompetency may be traced to several sources. Some of our 
teachers are too young for efficient work. They lack the maturity 
that is necessary for the work of the school-room. They are 
themselves hardly more than children, and have not yet put away 
childish things. Five years added to the age of several of our 
teachers would improve greatly the condition of our schools 

Other teachers are poorly equipped mentally for their ,work. 
They have not the necessary qualifications for teaching, i hough 
many of this same class will pass a reputable examination upon 
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those topics upon which the law requires an examination. To 
these branches, and to a narrow range within these branches, their 
knowledge is limited. In the school-room they must teach nearly 
or quite up to the limit of their own knowledge. Now, while 
some teachers may seem to do good work in this way, they can- 
not do the best work. A larger outlook would give a more defi- 
nite and appreciative view of these elementary branches. There 
• would be a force in reserve which in the work of a year would 
count for much. Teachers better qualified for their work are 
required. It has been a constant aim of the examining committee 
during the year to secure such teachers. The examinations have 
been more rigid than heretofore, and at the same time the effort 
has been to make them just and practical. The standard has not 
yet reached the ideal of the committee, but has been raised as 
high as at present is practicable. Knowledge of the branches to 
be taught, while an essential qualification for the teacher, is not 
the only essential qualification. Ability to teach is also requisite. 
In this respect many teachers, whose knowledge is adequate, fail. 
They have not the teaching ability. They may manage the 
school successfully, but the teaching of the school room is a dis- 
mal failure. These teachers must have the text-book before them 
during every recitation, and they feel compelled to follow it lit- 
erally from cover to cover. The result is lack of enthusiasm in 
the class, failure to acquire knowledge by the pupils. Many such 
teachers are retained by districts term after term, upon the ground 
generally that they manage the school well. Discipline is the 
essential thing in many minds, instead of an essential. Another 
fault of many teachers is their neglect of study. In methods of 
discipline and organization and instruction they make no advance. 
Whatithey were last year they are this year. Of patient, perse- 
vering study in their profession they know little. Such neglect 
would bring ruin in any other business. It ought to bring and 
will bring ruin to the teacher. — Enfield, Acting Visitors. 

Teachers'* Meeting. — Through the courtesy of the State Board 
of Education, a teachers' institute was held in the Congregational 
church May 6tb, which was largely attended and very successful, 
proving of great value to the nearly 100 teachers present and of 
great interest to all others who attended. — Middlebury, Mev. H. 
G. Marshall, Acting Visitor. 

Teachers* Meeting. — The School Visitor is happy to record the 
fact that a teachers' institute was held in this town in the month 
of November of last year. About 125 teachers and friends of 
education attended the exercises, which were considered to be 
interesting and elevating. — Sterling, Albert Frink, Acting Vis- 
itor. 

Teachers^ Meetings. — By request, the following statement has 
been furnished: 

Incited by " the teachers' meetings held in the Grand Army Hall 
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by the secretary of the State Board, November 21, 1884, the teach- 
ers of Colchester formed an association to discuss school matters 
and find the best methods of teaching. Mr. George B. Wakeman 
was chosen chairman, Mr. S. P. Willard secretary. Seven meet- 
ings were held, to which addresses were made by Mr. Edw. F. 
Bigelow, on "Aids in Teaching Arithmetic;" Mr. Joseph A. 
Graves, of Hartford, on " Geography ;" Mr. J. S. Cooley, of Wind- 
sor Locks, on "Grammar;" C. D. Hine, on "School Manage- 
ment;" Miss E. M. Reed, on " Number;" Principal Carroll, of 
the Normal School, on " Number," and a lesson in writing ; and 
Miss H. A. Luddington, on " Busy Work in School." 

" A library was started specially for teachers. Much interest 
was created, and thanks were given to the State Board for its 
kindness in sending instructors. At these meetings the average 
attendance of teachers was eighteen. It is hoped they will be 
taken up this fall with renewed energy." 

In addition to these, the State Board furnished three public 
lectures: 1. Prof. Morrill on "Electricity;" 2. Mr. Charles 
Northend on "Alaska ;" 3. Mr. L. L. Camp on " Industrial Work 
in Schools." — Colchester, Mev. S. G. Willard, Acting Visitor. 

Teachers' Meetings. — Two general meetings of all the teachers 
in town and several others of the teachers in the advanced course 
were held, at which matters of interest connected with teaching 
were discussed. The manifest interest and enthusiasm were very 
gratifying. It is the intention to hold similar meetings during 
the coming year. — Bristol, J. J. Jennings, Acting Visitor. 

Teachers' Meetings. — Monthly meetings of the teachers have 
been held the past year, with good results, and will be resumed in 
October. The plan is to have some competent teacher, at % home 
or from abroad, read an essay, or of tener give a lecture or " familiar 
talk," suggesting and illustrating methods of teaching some par- 
ticular branch or branches, after which there is a general discus- 
sion, with such questions as the subject or occasion may suggest. 
In this way all are able to profit by the experience of each. — 
Meriden, Rev. Dr. J. H. Chapin, Acting Visitor. 

Teachers 1 Meetings have been held through the year ; sometimes 
for the full corps, and sometimes in divisions, as the occasion has 
been suited to the lower or higher grades. The large and willing 
attendance of teachers has given gratifying proof of their inter- 
est in their work. — New Britain, J. N. JBartlett, Acting Visitor. 

Teachers' Meetings. — In addition to our regular grade meetings 
held each month, a series of monthly meetings embracing all the 
teachers has been held at which lessons were given and questions 
answered upon topics pertaining to the daily work of the school 
room by successful educators from abroad, for the payment of 
whose services and expenses thankful acknowledgment is due to 
the State Board of Education. During a part of the Fall term 
and the whole of the Winter term, a weekly meeting was also 
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beld for the study of the methods of teaching common fractions. 
All of these meetings, though held at the close of the day's duties, 
were well attended and were undoubtedly influential in producing 
good fruit. — Norwich, Central District, JV, L, Bishop, Supt. 

Teachers' Meetings, — We would suggest that the teachers in 
town might and should be gathered together in places convenient 
to consult upon different subjects pertaining to the school room 
and for the promotion of good feeling and experience. The law- 
yers have their bar meetings, the physicians their medical gather- 
ings, the ministers their associations, but our teachers are work- 
ing singly and alone. We can conceive how pleased some experi- 
enced and well tried teacher would be to relate his experience to 
some young and as yet untried beginners who might question 
them about some difficulties through which they may be passing, 
and how eagerly their advice and instruction would be received 
by these young but zealous and enthusiastic teachers. We would 
be pleased to see such a plan inaugurated, and we promise to give 
any aid that lies in our power. — Thompson, Rev, N. JlJPinkham, 
Acting Visitor. 

Teachers' Meetings, — The successful work of this school is in a 
great measure due to the twenty-three teachers' meetings which 
have been conducted by Principal Merrill, and in which the best 
plans of instruction have been illustrated and discussed. — 
Windham, First District, Acting Visitors, 

Town Management. Districts, Union of, — This report, last year, 
attempted to set forth, briefly the importance of adopting the 
union system; and from what has been gathered in conversation 
with those who take the most interest in our schools, it is evident 
that there is in favor of the union system a strong sentiment 
which is progressive, and which (slowly though it may be) is 
growing stronger. We have outgrown the old system of working 
the highways by districts, and have recognized the benefit and 
advantage of a more general plan. Our public schools are of 
vastly more importance than our highways, and we should there- 
fore seek to elevate those schools beyond and above the little 
local, often contemptible, broils and squabbles which so frequent- 
ly occur whenever a school district attempts to improve its school 
house or otherwise advance its schools by the imposition of a tax, 
which is the only method of securing such advancement unless, 
which rarely happens, some generous minded individual comes 
forward with a voluntary contribution. Let us all work for a bet- 
ter and more general plan of school management, in the hope and 
trust that good results are not far off. —Greenwich, Acting 
Visitors, 

Town Management of Schools, — The money of the State and 
town is not wasted on poor teachers, and dull scholars. It is 
wasted by a mixed, confused, and conflicting administration. 
The State furnishes money and laws, and the town money for the 
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public schools ; they who live in the semblances of the old dis- 
tricts want the money but do not want the laws, which they can 
make for themselves. They desire to keep up the. old style of 
things minus home taxation. They can run the schools for years 
in the same old buildings at the cost to themselves of a mended 
stove and a few second-handed shingles. 

In the present mixed state of affairs quarrels over appropriations 
and teachers are becoming more and more common and more 
bitter. In some localities they impair if they do not ruin the 
schools. 

The time is not far off when Stafford will be obliged to rise to 
the level of other thrifty and growing towns in the State, and by 
adopting the union system take the schools directly in hand as it 
takes other public interests dependent upon its treasury. The 
cost of the change would have been much less a few years ago 
than now ; but at any cost there would be a saving in the long 
run, harmony would be evolved out of discord, and the united 
schools would enter upon a new and better life. — Stafford, Rev. 
G. V. Maxham, Secretary. 

Town Management of Schools. Districts, Union of. — Some 
say that this change would be but half a step, that we should not 
stop short of an abolition of the district system, and let the town 
care wholly for the schools. But, they add, we are not ready for 
that yet, although they point to no more auspicious time. This 
is merely a lazy shirking of responsibility. I can safely say th&t 
there is no one who has a full knowledge of the present incoherent 
system but has been made a voluntary advocate of the union of 
the schools. Those who take the local or partial view of it only 
are opposed to it; not those who by their function have been 
obliged to step aside from neighborhood feeling and see the dis- 
jointed and time-worn condition of things that prevails when the 
whole system is scanned. To mention one thing only, there are 
districts where it is difficult to get any one to take the committee- 
ship when it is tossed about by the half-dozen voters who make 
many of the district meetings, and the unwilling incumbent has 
to rely to a great extent on the knowledge acquired by the per- 
manent school board to help him in his perfunctory duties. At 
best, no great amount of experience accumulates on the com- 
mittee's hands; he soon declines to render unpaid service, or the 
office is passed on, without thanks. — East Hartford, J. 0. Good- 
win, Acting Visitor. 

Town Management of Schools. Districts, Union of. — If the 
town would consolidate the districts, and commit the care of all 
the schools to a central board, a more thorough and systematic 
organization could be made than what we have under the present 
system. A graded school at the Centre, with the present High 
School as its highest department, and three other departments 
under competent teachers, would be open to all the children of 
the town, and afford a complete course of instruction ; and those 
in the outlying districts would serve more effectively their proper 
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use as primary schools. — West Hartford, Mev. J. W. Bt/de, 
Acting Visitor. 

Transportation of Children.— At the rate of $4 per week, $152 
was paid for transportation of children. — Plainville,^ E. Prior, 
Acting Visitor. 

Visitors, School, Duties of. — It is evident, then, the State 
designs and requires that the Board of School Visitors shall see 
that such a system of management, studies, classification and dis- 
cipline is adopted in the public schools, as is fitted to give every 
child who attends these schools a progressive, and in the end, 
thorough knowledge of the branches taught; and that such a 
system is actually carried out, so far as practicable ; shall secure as 
a consequence, that every child who attends these schools shall, 
so far, be prepared for the duties and enjoyments of life. Such 
an education for all is the benevolent design of the State, and for 
it the State aims to make provision. 

To see that the public schools are so organized and conducted 
as to be adapted to attain this end is the duty of the Board of 
School Visitors, they having, of course, the cooperation of district 
committees and of the people of the districts of the town, and led 
by the State Board of Education. 

To secure a system of progressive and thorough instruction in 
our schools, while every intelligent parent and guardian acknowl- 
edges the importance of it, is not an easy attainment. The fre- 
quent change of teachers, and the imperfect qualifications of some 
teachers, the irregular attendance of scholars, the peculiar ideas 
of parents as to what their children need and how they should be 
taught, and other similar things, render such an attainment 
exceedingly difficult. Yet the Board recognize the fact, that 
they, as well as the people of the districts, and the committees, as 
well as the teachers, have their responsibility for the character of 
the schools ; and they expect and wish to be held by the town to 
this responsibility. They mean to aim earnestly at the best con- 
duct or the schools. As to examining and approving teachers, 
aiding in the classification, studies and discipline of the schools, 
and a constant acquaintance with the condition of each school and 
the work of each teacher, they understand that intelligence, decis- 
ion, and painstaking are required of them. They understand that 
the visiting of the schools required of them is something more than 
their sitting two or three hours in the school room and witnessing 
what the teacher may choose to exhibit to them. In these visits 
they are to "investigate" the condition of the schools and ascer- 
tain their needs, and what they have accomplished, in such a mode 
as really to aid the teachers and advantage the schools ; if necer- 
sary in order to gain this end, they are to take the examinations 
into their own hands. They understand it is not a light thing to 
perform the work committed to them ; and that only those in 
some good degree qualified to perform duties so responsible and 
important should be chosen to fill the office of School Visitor. — 
Lebanon, School Visitors. 
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STATE TEACHERS' EXAMINATIONS 

FOR 

PRIMAEY CERTIFICATE. 







1885. 








PROGRAMME. 






First 


Day. 




A. 


M. 


— 9.00 to 9.30 


- 


Spelling. 






9.30 to 12.00 


- 


Arithmetic. 


P. 


M.- 


- 1.30 to 2.30 


- 


Writing. 






2.30 to 3.30 


- 


Reading. 






3.30 to 5.00 


- 


Geography. 






Second Day. 




A. 


M.- 


- 9.00 to 11.30 


- 


History. 






11.30 to 12.80 


- 


Drawing (optional). 


P. 


M.- 


- 1.30 to 3.30 


- 


Grammar. 






3.30 to 4.30 


- 


Theory and Practice. 






4.30 to 5.30 


- 


Singing (optional). 



Examinations cannot be given in the different branches at any other 
hours than those mentioned above. 

Candidates desiring to take advanced studies are requested to con- 
fer with Examiner. 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

1. Write the date and place of examination and your number on the 
outside of the envelope. Write the date and place of examination, 
and your number, name and address on a slip of paper, and put inside 
of the envelope. 

2. Write the date and place of examination, and your number and 
name of study at the top of each page of your work. 

3. Write only on one side of the paper. 

4. Prefix to each answer the number of the question. 

5. Leave a margin at the left. 

6. In Arithmetic, write the operation as well as the answer. 
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READING. 

(Attention given to articulation, pronunciation, emphasis and phonics. 
QuestioDS in Theory and Practice are included). 



When in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bands which have connected them with 
another, and to assume, among the powers of the earth, the separate 
and equal station to which the laws of Nature and of Nature's God 
entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel them to the separation. 
We hold these truths to be self-evident : that all men are created equal ; 
that they are endowed by their creator with certain inalienable rights ; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That, 
to secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed ; that, whenever any 
form of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of 
the people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new government, 
laying its foundations on such principles, and organizing it in such 
form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happi- 



What a piece of work is man ! How noble in reason ! How infinite 
in faculty ! In form and moving how express and admirable ! In ac- 
tion how like an angel ! In apprehension how like a god ! The beauty 
of the world ! The paragon of animals ! — Shakespeare, "Hamlet" 

Whate'er is excellent in art proceeds 
* From labor and endurance ; deep the oak 
Must sink in stubborn earth, its roots obscure, 
That hopes to lift its branches to the skies ; 
Gold cannot gold appear, until man's toil 
Discloses wide the mountain's hidden ribs ; 
And digs the dusty ore, and breaks and grinds 
Its gritty parts, and laves in limpid streams 
With oft repeated toil, and oft in fire 
The metal purifies. — Dyer. 

1. What is reading? 

2. Name four methods of teaching the subject, and give the distinc- 

tive features of each. 
8. What should be the test of the ability of the pupil to pass from one 
grade of reading to another. 

4. What is " supplementary reading?" 

5. Name ten books that you would recommend to children under fif- 

teen. 
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Pronounce the words in one of the following columns : 



I. 

1. stirrup. 

2. survey. 

3. wreaths. 

4. won't. 

5. windrow. 

6. vehement. 

7. gibbous. 

8. homage. 

9. illustrate. 
10. elm. 



n. 

1. legislature. 

2. irreparable. 

3. insects. 

4. adverse. 

5. apparent. 

6. been. 

7. chasten. 

8. cleanly. 

9. compeer. 
10. conversant. 



in. 

1. new. 

2. discourse. 

3. e'er. 

4. envelope. 

5. exploit. 

6. forge. 

7. genuine. 

8. hospital. 

9. interesting. 
10. kiln. 



ii. 

Read the following selections : 

The proposition is peace. Not peace through the medium of war ; 
not peace to be hunted through the labyrinth of intricate and endless 
negotiations; not peace to arise out of universal discord, fomented 
from principle, in all parts of the empire ; not peace to depend on the 
juridical determination of perplexing questions, or the precise marking 
the shadowy boundaries of a complex government. It is simple peace, 
sought in its natural course and in its ordinary haunts. It is peace 
sought in the spirit of peace, and laid in principles purely pacific. I 
propose, by removing the ground of the difference, and by restoring the 
former unsuspecting confidence of the colonies in the mother country, to 
give permanent satisfaction to your people, and (far from a scheme of 
ruling by discord) to reconcile them to each other in the same act and 
by the bond of the very same interest which reconciles them to British 
government. — Edmund Burke. 

Books are yours, 

Within whose silent chambers treasure lies 

Preserved from age to age ; more precious far 

Than that accumulated store of gold 

And orient gems which, for a day of need, 

The sultan hides deep in ancestral tombs. 

These hoards of truth you can unlock at will. — Wordsworth. 

If to do were as easy as to know what were good to do, chapels had 
been churches, and poor men's cottages princes' palaces. It is a good 
divine that follows his own instructions: I can easier teach twenty what 
were good to be done, than to be one of the twenty to follow mine own 
teaching.— Shakespeare, "Merchant of Venice" 

1. Write not less than five questions that you would ask a class in 

reading on the selections you have just read. 

2. What is reading? 

3. Explain the word method of teaching reading. The phonic method. 
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4. What is the object of punctuation marks ? What is their relation 

to oral reading ? 

5. Name ten books that you would recommend to children under 

fifteen. 
Pronounce the words in one of the following columns : 



I. 

1. kettle. 

2. coquetry. 
8. national. 

4. raspberry. 

5. sleek. 

6. tenet. 

7. irreparable. 

8. prelate. 

9. gape. 
10. faucet. 



1. obligatory. 

2. squalor. 

3. strata. 

4. varioloid. 

5. combatant. 

6. neuralgia. 

7. lilac. 

8. industry. 

9. choler. 
10. indict. 



in. 

1. pretty. 

2. patronage. 
8. petal. 

4. temperature. 

5. treatise. 

6. laugh. 

7. half. 

8. herb. 

9. gerund. 
10. eyry. 



IV. 

1. toward. 

2. vehement. 

3. oases. 

4. nominative. 

5. deficit. 

6. research. 

7. imagery. 

8. albumen. 

9. aspirant. 

10. chastisement. 



ill. 

1. Read selections. 

2. Pronounce ten of the following words : 



1. kettle. 

2. coquetry. 

3. national. 

4. raspberry. 

5. sleek. 

6. tenet. 

7. irreparable. 

8. prelate. 

9. gape. 
10. faucet. 



1. obligatory. 

2. squalor. 

3. strata. 

4. varioloid. 

5. combatant. 

6. neuralgia. 

7. lilac. 

8. industry. 

9. choler. 
10. indict. 



1. pretty. 

2. patronage. 

3. petal. 

4. temperature. 

5. treatise. 

6. laugh. 

7. half. 

8. herb. 

9. gerund. 
10. eyry. 



1. What is reading ? 

2. What constitutes correct oral reading ? 
What constitutes correct silent reading ? 

3. How do you train pupils to intelligent silent reading ? 

4. Explain the word method of teaching reading. 

5. Explain the phonic method. 

6. What is emphasis ? 

7. What is the object of punctuation marks ? What is their relation 
to oral reading ? 

9. Mention three faults of oral reading. State your method of cor- 
recting them. 
9. Indicate the accent of the following words : 

1. toward. 6. research. 

2. vehement. 7. imagery. 
8. oases. 8. albumen. 

4. nominative. 9. aspirant. 

5. deficit. 10. chastisement. 
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PRIMARY READING. 

rv. 

1. Define reading. Name four methods of teaching the subject. 
Give the distinctive features of each. State which methods are philo- 
sophical and why, which are unphilosophical and why. Describe your 
own method. 

2. By the application of what mental law is the teacher enabled to 
teach reading? Illustrate the application of this law in your own 
method. Give a full description of the way in which you would teach 
the following words: bench, assisted, among. 

3. What other studies are incidentally taught in connection with the 
teaching of reading? Describe your method of connecting the work in 
these other studies with the work in reading. 

4. What should be the test of the ability of the pupil to pass from one 
grade of reading to another? What is supplementary reading? 
Describe your method of using. 

5. What kind and what amount of study should be given to the read- 
ing lessons in the different grades ? 



PHONICS, 
v. 

1. Give two sounds of r, of c, of th ; three of u, four of a. 

2. What change must be made in the spelling of the following words 
to make it possible to give to the vowel in each the long (named) sound ? 

hat am blot bed 

pin ran or best 

plum pant sop set 

3. Pronounce slowly (phoneticize) the following words : 

strengthening autumn overwhelmed 

beautified grudgingly switch-man 

surprised guillotine grasshopper 

4.* Pronounce the following sentences, phoneticizing the third word 
in the first sentence, the last word in the second, the seventh and fif- 
teenth in the last. 

Can you phoneticize well ? 
Shall you go to Hartford f 

He does not care for his home as much as he does for his country. 
5.* Phoneticize (pronounce slowly) the following sentence : Can you 
say fifths and depths ? 

* Sentences under 4 and 5 should be pronounced, i. e. emphasized in the ordinary- 
way ; no change of tone being allowed for the phoneticizing. 
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WRITING. 
I. 
[The penmanship of the answers will be considered.] 

1. Make the small letters, 

2. Make the capital letters : 

8. Copy the following : 

What's hallowed ground ? 'Tis what gives birth 
To sacred thoughts in souls of worth ! 
Peace ! Independence ! Truth ! Go forth 

Earth's compass round ; 
And your high priesthood shall make earth 

All hallowed ground.— Thomas Campbell. 

4. When should children begin to learn to write ? 

5. What are some of the primary steps in teaching writing ? 

6. Compare the following letters in relation to height : i, s, t, h. 



[The penmanship of the answers will be considered.] 

1. Make the small letters. 

2. Make the capital letters. 

8. Copy the following : 

What a piece of work is man I How noble in reason ! How infinite 
in faculty ! In form and moving, how express and admirable ! In 
action how like an angel I In apprehension, how like a god ! The beauty 
of the world ! The paragon of animals !— Shakespeare, " Hamlet." 

4. When should children begin to learn to write? 

5. What are some of the primary steps in teaching writing ? 

in. 
[The penmanship of the answers will be considered.] 

1. When should children begin to learn to write? 

2. What are some of the primary steps in teaching writing? 
8. How do you conduct an exercise in writing? 

4. What are advantages or disadvantages of using copy-books ? 

5. Describe a correct position at the desk. 

6. Make the small letters. 

7. Make the capital letters. 

8. Give the comparative heights of a, n, 1, s, t, f . 
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Words pronounced 

1. Ancient. 

2. transient. 

3. brilliant. 

4. aloes. 

5. billows. 

6. felloes. 

7. bellows. 

8. courageous. 

9. thraldom. 

10. wholesome. 

11. pendulum. 

12. inverse. 

13. disburse. 

14. precipice. 

15. metropolis. 



SPELLING. 
I. 
by examiner and written 

16. cylinder. 

17. conqueror. 

18. ferment. 

19. firmament. 

20. furniture. 

21. yoke. 

22. yolk. 

23. visible. 

24. teachable. 

25. eligible. 

26. icicle. 

27. miracle. 

28. apostrophe. 

29. stenography. 

30. census. 



Distinguish — contradict; deny. 

" defend; protect. 

What is a letter ? A syllable ? 
What is spelling? 
What is the object of spelling? 



1. capitol. 

2. concurrence. 

3. currants. 

4. scythe. 

5. writhe. 

6. cutlass. 

7. atlas. 

8. ballad. 

9. salad. 

10. besiege. 

11. beseech. 

12. bereave. 

13. believe. 

14. alley. 

15. wholly. 



n. 

16. incessant. 

17. analytical. 

18. icicle. 

19. honeysuckle. 

20. repetition. 

21. mathematician. 

22. collision. 

23. eighths. 

24. February. 

25. wrench. 

26. gnat. 

27. knack. 

28. velocipede. 

29. cartridge. 

30. spinach. 



by applicants. 

31. velocipede. 

32. physiology. 

33. apparatus. 

34. vigorous. 

35. embarrassment. 

36. acquittal. 

37. civilian. 

38. capillary. 

39. controlling. 

40. italicize. 

41. civilize. 

42. criticise. 

43. crescent. 

44. parceling. 

45. strapped. 



31. suffrage. 

32. tariff. 

33. caliph. 

34. vane. 

35. vein. 

36. fissure. 

37. deficit. 

38. emissary. 

39. laboratory. 

40. thraldom. 

41. eligible. 

42. apparatus. 

43. civilian. 

44. acquittal. 

45. requital. 



Distinguish — idle ; lazy. 

" definition ; explanation. 

What is a vowel ? A consonant ? 
What is spelling ? 

What is the use of a spelling book ? When should children begin to 
use it? 

16 
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in. 



1. etymology. 


16. reckless. 


31. italicize. 


2. carcass. 


17. tenement. 


32. illicit. 


3. assessment. 


18. liniment. 


33. plantain. 


4. diocese. 


19. lineament. 


34. perquisite. 


5. civilian. 


20. myrtle. 


35. apparatus. 


6. weasels. 


21. turtle. 


36. velocipede. 


7. measles. 


22. fertile. 


87. eligible. 


8. residents. 


23. parcel. 


38. shrubbery. 


9. suspense. 


24. morsel. 


39. weevil. 


10. aborigines. 


25. participle. 


40. belligerent. 


11. pitted. 


26. principle. 


41. distill. 


12. pitied. 


27. fatiguing. 


42. folios. 


13. pries. 


28. steppe. 


43. gneiss. 


14. penitentiary. 


29. scenery. 


44. piazzas. 


15. wreck. 


30. criticise. 


45. aggressions. 


Distinguish — balance, \ 
remainder. \ 




repeal, 
amend. 


i 





Divide into syllables and indicate the accent of the following words: 

1. obligatory; 2. combatant; 3. industry; 4. detail; 5. interesting. 

What is 1. orthography ? 2. spelling ? 

How would you teach spelling to beginners ? 

Mention the purposes for which spelling should be taught. 



1. ancient. 

2. transient. 

3. brilliant. 

4. aloes. 

5. billows. 

6. felloes. 

7. bellows. 

8. postage. 

9. cartridge. 

10. courageous. 

11. thraldom. 

12. wholesome. 

13. pendulum. 

14. commerce. 

15. inverse. 

16. disburse. 

17. precipice. 



18. metropolis. 

19. promise. 

20. palace. 

21. familiar. 

22. cylinder. 

23. conqueror. 

24. ferment. 

25. firmament. 

26. furniture. 

27. quire. 

28. choir. 

29. yoke. 

30. yolk. 

31. delicate. 

32. bayonet. 

33. pride. 

34. pried. 



35. visible. 

36. teachable. 

37. eligible. 

38. miracle. 
. 39. icicle. 

40. apostrophe. 

41. stenography 

42. census. 

43. velocipede. 

44. physiology. 

45. apparatus. 

46. vigorous. 

47. embarrassment. 

48. acquittal. 

49. civilian. 

50. capillary. 
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What is spelling? 








Distinguish 








idle, ) 
lazy, J 














industry, ) 
diligence, j 














definition, 


,} 






explanatior 






What is a syllable ? 








1. finance. 


v. 
16. so-called. 


31. 


gnawed. 


2. fortnight. 


17. supposition. 


32. 


fissure. 


3. integral. 


18. effigy. 


33. 


preferred. 


4. exquisite. 


19. extirpate. 


34. 


fatiguing. 


5. comrade. 


20. exhaust. 


35. 


secrecy. 


6. discern. 


21. comely. 


36. 


shrubbery. 


7. allopathy. 


22. stirrup. 


37. 


criticise. 


8. deficit. 


23. stereopticon. 


38. 


italicize. 


9. anxiety. 


24. mortgageor. 


39. 


cowardice. 


10. miscellany. 


25. compelled. 


40. 


cruise. 


11. literary. 


26. quarreled. 


41. 


jostle. 


12. correspondence. 


27. mottoes. 


42. 


cauliflower. 


13. average. 


28. quartos. 


43. 


skein. 


14. privilege. 


29. imagery. 


44. 


webbed. 


15. distinction. 


30. mucilage. 


45. 


veterinary. 




ARITHMETIC. 







1. (a) From two parts given, a third part is often found. State five 
such cases. 

(b) In many rules of arithmetic three conditions are given to find a 
fourth. State five such cases. 

(c) How is the number of bushels in a wagon or bin found ? 

(d) How is the number of cords in a pile of wood found ? 

2. J. H. Fish bought of N. C. Barker, the following: 

3,145 fence pickets at $2.25 per C; 15,690 feet of lumber at $18.75 per 
M; 2,784 pounds of hay at $13.00 per T; 429 barrels of flour at $7.06± per 
barrel. 

(a) Make out a receipt bill. 

(b) Make out note for amount. 

3. A field of 5 acres in the form of a square is to be surrounded by a 
fence 4£ feet high, to be built of boards 8 in. wide, the lower one being 
raised 2 in. above the ground and with a space of 3 in. between the 
boards. What will be the cost of fencing at $20.00 per M. for the 
boards? 
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4. (a) Express in words the value of each of the following expres- 
sions:— 3000.0003; .3003. 

(b) When in division of decimals the number of decimal places in the 
dividend exceed that in the divisor, why is the quotient a fraction? 

(c) Nine per cent, of one-quarter = ? Prove. 

5. A person borrows $100 and at the end of each year pays $25 to 
reduce the principal and pay interest at four per cent, on the sum which 
has been standing against him through that year. How much of the 
debt will remain at the end of three years ? 

6. A merchant, in his first year in business increased his capital by £ 
of itself; and the second year by & of itself; in the third year he lost $• 
of all he had, and had remaining $15,000. What was his capital at first ? 

7. I have a note for $5,000 dated Jan. 1st, 1885, due in three months, 
bearing interest at 6 per cent. March 1st, I had this note discounted at 
a bank at 10 per cent, and invested the proceeds in land at $200 per acre. 
How much land did I buy? 

8. A man having $2,750 invests it in 3£ per cent, bonds at 88±; after- 
wards when they are 93 he sells out and invests his money in a mort- 
gage which brings him 5J per cent. What difference does the transac- 
tion make in his income? 

9. A man gave to his four sons $10,000 as follows: to John $800 more 
than Henry, to Henry $600 more than James, to James $500 more than 
William. What sum did each receive ? 

10. In a square lot containing $ of an acre, how far is the center from 
each corner and from the center of each side ? 

II. 

1. Express by figures as a mixed decimal number, four multiplied by 
the fourth power of ten, and four divided by the fourth power of ten. 
Also express the result by words as an improper decimal fraction. 

2. From nine million nine and one-third millionths, take nine, and 
nine and one-sixth millionths, and express the remainder by words. 

3. A piece of land 40 rods long, containing 10 acres, was fenced into 
16 equal square lots. What was the cost of fencing at 6 cents a foot ? 

4. How many square yards in the walls and ceiling of a room 20 
feet long, 18 feet wide, and 14 feet high ? 

5. Bunker's age is J of Tinker's age, and Tinker's age is & of Hunter's 
age, and the sum of their ages is 118 years. How old is each of the 
three? 

6. A horse was bought for $200, and sold so that 20 per cent, of the 
money received was gain. How much was received ? 

7. Find the difference between the interest, and the true discount 
on $600, due in 2 years, 4 months and 20 days at 6 per cent. 

8. What are the proceeds of a note for $400, dated May 1, 1884, 
payable in 4 months, bearing interest at 6 per cent., discounted at a 
bank July 1, 1884, at 8 per cent.? 

9. What is my income from a 10 per cent, stock bought at 110, 
which cost me $6,600? 
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10. Smith bought of Catlin, April 1st, a bill of goods for $200, on 60 
days time; April 16th, he bought another of $400, on 8 months time; 
May 2d, he bought another of $600, on 30 days time. If Smith pay 
Catlin the three bills July 1st, how much ought he to pay ? 



in. 

1. (a) From 1000 subtract 4 and explain the process. 

(6) From 425J subtract 2£ without changing the fractional forms, and 
explain fully. 

2. Find the G. C. D. of 98, 70 and 154 by two methods. 

3. If J and \ are changed to fractions having a common denominator, 
why will the quotient of the first numerator by the second be the 
quotient of f -s-f? 

4. By the present arrangement in regard to "Longitude and Time," 
when it is 1 o'clock P. M. at Hartford, what is the time at L., which is 
situated in the second belt to the west ? 



36-[(5.49 + 8.65x.7) + § of 18.36] 
.00007 

6. A piece of work that requires A 8 days and B 9 days to do, can be 
done by C in 6$ days. How long will it take them working together ? 

7. Bought 2000 barrels of flour at $6.00 per barrel. What must I ask 
per barrel that I may fall 25 per cent, on the asking price and still 
make 25 per cent. ? 

8. What must be the price of stock paying 5J per cent, dividend to 
yield the same profit as 9 per cent, stock at 192 ? 

9. James Stevens owes a man in New York $3951. For what sum 
must a note be drawn at 60 days, that discounted at a New York bank 
at 7 per cent, will just pay the debt ? 

10. If a boat is at the center of a circular pond which is one-half mile 
in circumference, what is the distance in rods from the boat to any 
point on the shore ? 

IV. 

1. (a) Illustrating by an example, explain cancellation. 

(b) How is a number found when a fractional part is given ? 

(c) Prove that the antecedent is equal to the product of the conse- 
quent and ratio. 

{d) How many digits compose the second power of a number con- 
taining two digits ? Give the reason. 

<> / x »t u- i S 80030000 

2. (a) Multiply | mm 

(6) Prove that .875 = h 

(c) Prove that 2 ft. 3 in. = .75 of a yard. 

(d) Divide 1.41 by 141. 

3. I bought 12 A. 100 P. of land at $160 an acre, and sold it at 2 cents 
a square foot. Did I gain or lose; and how much ? 
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4. How many tons of water will a cistern contain that is 8 ft. 8 in. 
long, 6 ft. 4 in. wide, and 6 ft. 9 in. deep, allowing a cubic foot of water 
to weigh 1,000 oz. 

5. Divide 1,500 acres of land between A, B and C, so that B may have 
125 acres more than A, and C 50 acres more than B. How many acres 
would each man have ? 

6. A boy in flying his kite lost | of the string, then added 65 feet, and 
found that it was $ of the original length. What was the length at 
first? 

7. A builder buys 23,250 feet of boards at $80 per M., paying the bill 
with his note at 15 days. The seller has the note discounted at a bank* 
three days afterwards at 7 per cent. How much does he realize for it ? 

8. A mail's capital increased 25 per cent, for each of 4 years on what 
he had at the beginning of each year, and at the end of the time he 
was worth $12,207.03. What was his capital ? 

9. A man sold 12 one-thousand dollar 5 per cent, bonds at 110, and 
with the proceeds purchased 4 per cent, bonds at 102. How did it 
affect his income ? 

10. How many rods apart are the opposite corners of a square farm 
of 360 acres? 

v. 

1. (a) When the sum of several numbers and all of them but one are 
given, how is that one found ? 

(6) When the less of two numbers and the differences between them 
are given, how is the greater found ? 

(c) When the continued product of several factors and all the factors 
but one are given, how is that one found ? 

*{d) Prove that the fourth term of a proportion equals the third term 
divided by the ratio of the first to the second. 

2. John H. Fisk bought of Thompson & Co., 120 lbs. of butter at 384 
cts. a lb., 75 lbs. coffee at 28 £ cts. a lb., 400 lbs. of sugar at 13£ cts. a lb., 
20 doz. eggs at 22£ cts. doz., and 50 lbs. tea at 75§- cts. a lb. 

(a) Make out and receipt bill. 
(6) Write note for three months. 

3. What will 15 A. 14 rd. 5 yd. of land cost at $200 an acre? 

4. *(a) Prove that I equals .875. 

*(6) Prove that 75 is 5 per cent, of 1500. 

5. A boy lost £ of his kite string and to this added 53 J feet when he 
found it was just J of its original length, what was its original length ? 

6. The proceeds of a note for $14,350 discounted at a bank for 10 
months at 6 per cent, were invested in wheat at $1.40 per bushel after 
deducting 2£ per cent, commission. How many bushels were bought ? 

7. A man invested $6,000 in merchandise and added his gain to his 
capital each year for three years. The first year he gained 16| per cent. , 
the second 14^ per cent., the third 25 per cent., and the fourth year he 
lost 40 per cent. How much had he at the expiration of the four years ? 

* A full and clear explanation should be given. 
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8. What sum must be invested in U. S. 5s at 108 to bring an annual 
income of $2,025? What interest will be received on the investment? 

9. If 45 tons of hay last 50 horses one winter, how many tons are 
needed to supply 120 horses 7 winters ? 

10. A field is 80 rods long and 20 rods wide. How much will it cost 
to fence it at $1.50 per rod? How much to fence a field of same area 
in form of a square; in form of a circle? 

VI. 

1. (a) Given the whole and all the parts but one to find that part. 

(b) When the greater of two numbers and the difference between 
them are given, how is the less found ? 

(c) Given the final quotient of a successive division, the first dividend 
and all the divisors but one to find that divisor. 

(d) Prove that the first term of a proportion equals the second term 
multiplied by the ratio of the third to the fourth. 

2. J. H. Fish bought of N. C. Barker 25 lbs. of tea at 90fr cents per 
pound ; 45 sacks of flour at $1.15 per sack ; 40 lbs. of sugar at 12£ cents 
a pound, and 2 boxes of peaches at 35| cents a box. 

(a) Make out bill. 

(b) Credit J. H. Fish with 75 bushels of potatoes at 75 J cents a bushel. 

(c) Receipt bill. 

(d) Write note for three months. 

3. Required the cost of boards at $20 per M. to make a box 7 feet 10 
inches long, 3 feet 8 inches wide, 2 feet 6 inches high, boards to be 1 
inch thick. 

4. (a) Prove that 14 h. 24 min. = | of a day. 
(6) Prove that. 875 = i. 

5. Sound travels at the rate of 1140 feet a second. If a shot be fired 
from a ship moving at the rate of 10 miles an hour, how far will the 
ship have moved before the report is heard at a place 14£ miles off. 

6. Which is the more profitable and how much, to buy 6 per cent, 
bonds at 66£ or 8 per cent, bonds at par? 

7. A man engaging in trade added 20 per cent, to his capital the first 
year : to his capital so increased he added 25 per cent, the second year, 
and the third year he added 28 per cent. What per cent, of the capital 
with which he commenced, was his capital at the close of the third 
year ? If he commenced with $5,000, how much had he at the end of 
third year? 

8. A man having a note for $1,500, date August 20, 1881, payable in 

5 months, gets it discounted at a bank September 30th, at 5| per cent., 
and invests the proceeds in coal at $4.50 a ton. How many tons of coal 
does he buy ? 

9. A, B and C, do a piece of work for $240 ; A does £, B does ±, C does 

6 of the work. How many dollars should each man receive ? 

10. A man owns a rectangular lot containing 20 acres, the length is 
twice the breadth. What will it cost to fence it at $1.50 per rod ? How 
much to fence field of same area in form of a square ? 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

I. 

[Write upon ten of the following" Questions, including in all cases the 11th.] 

1. What is (a) a map? (b) A globe? (c) The use of each? (d) How 
is direction shown on map ? (e) How is distance shown on map ? (f ) 
What does the number on each parallel show? (g) On each meridian? 
(h) How are the equator and prime meridian marked ? Why ? 

2. Define (a) Equator, (b) Latitude, (c) Longitude, (d) Zone, (e) 
Through what grand divisions and oceans does the equator pass ? (f ) 
What countries in Europe are in the same latitude as Connecticut, (g) 
What states and territories ? 

3. What are the causes of the differences in heat and cold on the 
earth's surface: 1. From the equator to the poles? 2. From the bottom 
to the top of mountains ? Show the effect of climate upon (1) occupa- 
tions of men, (2) vegetation. 

4. (a) Name the waters and mountains which form the boundary be- 
tween Europe and Asia, proceeding in order from the Archipelago to 
the Sea of Kara, (b) Name in order, from east to west, the states and 
territories which lie along the northern boundary of the United States. 

5. (a) Name the races of men and the largest political division, and 
the largest city inhabited by each, (b) Why is there such a difference 
in the civilization of the two continents that lie north and south of the 
Mediterranean Sea ? 

6. fa) Name in order the rivers that flow down the western slope of 
the great highlands from Terra del Fuego to the Arctic Ocean, (b) 
Name and describe the three largest rivers in Europe, locating one city 
on each. 

7. Draw the outline map of New England, locating and naming 
States, two cities in each State, five rivers, the mountain ranges ; also 
write in each state the principal industries and productions. 

8. How would you go by water from (a) Albany to Boston? (b) Buf- 
falo to New York? (c) Liverpool to Bombay? (d) Marseilles to San 
Francisco ? 

9. Mention three of the more important exports : 1. Of the United 
States ; 2. Of England ; 3. Of Russia ; 4. Of Spain ; 5. Of Brazil ; 6. Of 
Australia. 

10. Locate and state some fact about the following : (a) Borneo ; (b) 
Soudan ; (c) Genoa ; (d) Cracow ; (e) Marajo ; (f) The Adirondacks ; (g) 
Ellington. 

11. (a) Name five books of travel or works illustrating geography that 
you would recommend to your pupils, (b) Of what use is the study of 
geography? When should it begin? (c) How would you use text- 
books? (d) What preparation would you make to teach the " change of 
seasons." 
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n. 

1. (a) What is meant by (a) latitude, (b) longitude. 

(c) How far in degrees is each polar circle from its pole. 

(d) The longitude of St. Petersburg is 30° E. Give the longitude of 
two places, one 120° east and the other 120° west from St. Petersburg. 

2. Arrange the following topics in the natural order for the study of 
any country : 

Ani m als, Cities, Climate, Commerce, Historical Associations, Indus- 
tries, Inhabitants, Minerals, Natural Scenery, Outline, Political Divis- 
ions, Position on the Globe, Surface, Vegetation. 

3. (a) In what parts of the United States is rainfall heaviest ? (b) 
Why? 

(c) Answer same questions in regard to South America. 

4. (a) Bound Lake Michigan. 

(b) Name States on left bank of Ohio River. 

(c) Name States and Territories on Mexican border. 

5. Name the indentations in order, from Cape Prince of Wales to Pat- 
agonia on Pacific coast, and from Cape Horn to Labrador on Atlantic 
coast. 

6. Name projections in same way. 

7. (a) What are the three leading occupations of people of England ? 
(b) Of Texas? Of California? Of Massachusetts ? Of Newfoundland? 
State the effect of climate and physical features of a country on the 
occupations of its inhabitants. 

8. Locate the following : 

(a) The North Pole, (b) The Hague, (c) Leipsic, (d) Odessa, (e) Khar- 
toum, (/) Herat, (g) Vienna, {h) The Great Wall, (i) The Dardanelles, 
(j) The Greater Antilles. 

9. Describe briefly the country along the banks of the following 
rivers : Connecticut, Rhine, Amazon, Nile. 

10. Compare in an orderly way Europe and A.frica. 
(a) Similarities. 

(6) Differences. 

in. 

1. Define — Exports, imports, colony emigrant, immigrant, aborig- 
ines, earthquake, republic, capital, town. 

2. (a). Which continent has the most irregular, and which the most 
regular coast line? Is it an advantage or disadvantage to have an 
irregular coast line ; and why ? 

(6). Name the peninsulas of the globe which project northward, 
(c). Those which project southward. 

3. Give the position and direction of the principal mountain ranges 
of North and South America. 

4. (a). In what parts of North and South America are the great 
plains? 

(&). By what names are they popularly known in the regions 
where they lie ? 
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(c). In what portions of the old world are the plains most exten- 
sive and unbroken ? 

(d). By what names are the plains designated ? 

5. Compare Minnesota with Alabama, in respect of : 

(a). Size ; (6), climate ; (c), productions ; (d), inhabitants. 

6. Connecticut : 

(a). When, where, and by whom settled ? 

(6). Area? 

(c). Population? 

(d). Five productions ? 

(e). Five manufactures ? 

(/). Cities, in order of size ? 

7. (a). Bound the Mediterranean Sea. 

(6). Name and locate five cities on its shores. 
(c). Name and locate five islands in it. 

8. Give the position of the following cities, naming, in all cases, the 
river or other body of water on or near which the city lies : Montreal, 
New Orleans, Bogota, Montevideo, Lyons, Nice, Herat, Damascus, 
Khartoum, Melbourne. 

9. Mention five of the principal islands of the East Indies, and state 
to what power each belongs. 

10. (a). Give the latitude of the polar circles, and the tropics. 
(6). The width in miles of the torrid zone. 

(c) Greenwich is in longitude 0° and latitude 51£° : what are the 
latitude and longitude of the place on the earth's surface opposite or 
antipodal to Greenwich ? 



1. Define— colony, aborigines, earthquake, commerce, government, 
capital, river-basin, climate, tropics. 

2. (a) What number of degrees represent the greatest possible lati- 
tude? (6) The greatest possible longitude? Except at the equator, 
which is the greater, a degree of latitude or a degree of longitude ? (d) 
What country of Europe is in the same latitude as Connecticut? (e) 
Compare the length of day and night in the different zones on the 21st 
of June. 

3. (a) What is an ocean current? (6) Name and describe three. 
(c) State effect of each upon climate of some country. 

4. (a) Name and describe the largest river of each grand division of 
the continents. (6) Name the States on left bank of the Mississippi. 
(c) State the uses of rivers. 

5. (a) Mention the lake regions of each continent. (6) What lakes 
are included in these regions ? (c) Bound Lake Michigan. 

6. Gulf of Mexico. — (a) Bound. (6) Name the five largest islands 
east, (c) State to what Power each belongs, (d) Name five rivers 
which flow into it. 

7. North America— (a) Which coast is best adapted to commerce? 
(b) Why? (c) Name three States noted for commerce, (d) Three for 
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manufactures, (e) Three for grain-raising. (/) Two for gold and 
silver, (g) Two for iron, (h) Two for copper, (i) Two for lumber. 
(j) Two for cotton, (k) One for oranges, (t) One for sugar, (m) 
Where is ship-building carried on ? 

8. Connecticut — (a) Draw map, giving counties, cities, rivers, moun- 
tains. (6) Name five principal agricultural productions, (c) State 
what is manufactured in each of the following places : Hartford, New 
Haven, Waterbury, Meriden, New Britain, Ansonia, Danbury, Willi- 
mantic, Norwich, (d) Between what parallels of latitude does Connec- 
ticut lie ? 

9. Locate definitely the following : Sydney, Honolulu, Straits of 
Sunda, Cape Town, Nagasaki, Ceylon, Palermo, The Bosporus, Genoa, 
Callao, Isthmus of Suez. If any of the above are seaports, state one 
article that might be exported to New York. 

10. Australia — (a) Bound, (o) In what zone does it principally lie ? 
(c) What gulf on north? What important islands to the east and 
north ? 

v. 

1. Give the width of the Torrid Zone in degrees; in miles. What 
circles bound it ? State the reason for the location of these circles. 

2. What is an iceberg ? A glacier? How are icebergs formed? How 
are glaciers formed ? Can you find any connection between the Banks 
of Newfoundland and the icebergs in the Polar current ? 

3. Into what three classes are islands divided? Name, locate and 
describe one or more examples of each class. 

4. Compare (1) the climate and vegetable life of Labrador and Eng- 
land, and account for the difference ; (2) Connecticut and a country in 
the same latitude in Europe. 

5. Name in order from north to south the States that lie on the left 
bank of the Mississippi River. Give the capital and leading productions 
of each State. Bound Lake Michigan. 

6. Draw an outline map of Connecticut, indicating boundaries, larger 
streams, ten cities, hilly regions, and the counties. 

7. Describe the three principal routes of travel and transportation be- 
tween New York and San Francisco, with some accounts of advantages 
and disadvantages of each. 

8. Locate and state some fact about each one of the following : Ma- 
nila, TananarivOy Gibraltar, Malta, Smyrna. 

9. Describe the course and probable cargo of a vessel from Hong Kong 
to Liverpool ; from Yokohama to New York. 

10. In teaching Geography, which facts would you give first : those 
of Mathematical, Physical, or Political Geography ? Why ? 
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GRAMMAR. 



" There stood little Diamond, the author of all the mischief. Almost 
any other man would have sentenced the dog to immediate death ; but 
Newton patted him on the head, with his usual kindness, although grief 
was at his heart : ' O ! Diamond, Diamond,' exclaimed he, ' thou little 
knowest the mischief thou hast done.' " 

1. (a) Select from the above passage an example of each one of the 
parts of speech. 

(5) Parse the italicised words. 

2. (a) Why are nouns inflected ? 

(b) Change the following into expressions each containing a noun 
phrase in the possessive case. 

1. The hand of God and nature. 

2. The wives of Henry the Eighth. 

The residence of John Smith, Esquire. 

3. The shores of Lake Michigan. 

4. The grammar of Reed & Kellogg. 

5. The memory of his dead master, Edward. 
State the difference in meaning between : 

The king's palaces and The kings' palaces. 
My brother's books and My brothers' books. 

3. (a) Make a list of all the adjectives in the above selection. Tell to 
what class each belongs, and compare those that admit of comparison. 

(b) What is the meaning of positive, comparative and superlative t 

(c) Copy the following sentences, changing them into good English, 
and giving reasons for changes : 

1. The flea is stronger than any insect of its size. 

2. Joseph is the tallest of his brothers. 

3. I am older than any one in my family. 
Punctuate the following : 

1. He was a tall awkward bashful boy. 

{d) What adjectives begin with capital letters ? 

4. (a) Name and define three classes of pronouns, and write sentences 
showing the use of each. 

(b) Write two sentences illustrating the use of those as distin- 
guished from them. 

(c) Supply the proper pronoun in the following sentences : 

1. James or Thomas will give us help. 

2. Neither of the children recited lesson. 

3. Each of us had opinion. 

4. We bought a wheel and axle and applied to our new 

machine. 

5. Every one must be the judge of feelings. 

5. (a) Make a list of the verbs in the above selection, and state the 
kind, use, voice, mode and tense of each. 
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(6) Write a sentence containing a verb in the active voice ; then 
rewrite the sentence, using the verb in the passive voice, and explain 
what changes occur. 

6. Write sentences expressing the same thought (1) interrogatively ; 
(2) affirmatively ; and (3),imperatively. Change 1 to negative form. 
Explain changes in form. 

7. (a) What is the complement of a verb ? (b) What verbs take a 
complement in the nominative case ? (c) In the objective case ? (d) 
When may a verb have two complements ? 

8. (a) How many and what kind of sentences in the above selection ? 
Write a complex sentence having a clause as its subject. One having 
its subject modified by a clause. 

9. (a) Write a letter of not less than six lines to some school com- 
mittee, applying for position, stating ability, preferences as to grade of 
school, etc. 

(6) Write an advertisement of some article lost or found, for inser- 
tion in a newspaper. 

10. Define — orthoepy, letter, clause, analysis, parsing, diphthong. 

n. 

1. (a) Define a word. 

(b) Classify words according to form. 

(c) Classify words according to use in sentence. 

(d) What classes of words are inflected ? 

2. (a) Illustrate by sentences five uses of the noun. 
(6) Define these uses. 

3. (a) How is the number of a verb determined ? 

Supply the proper form in the following sentences, present tense in 
each case. 

(b) Nine-tenths of the soil sand. 

(c) Homes without Hands written by an English gentleman. 

(d) One-third of the words misspelled.- 

(e) The King, with all his hosts come. 

(/) We and not he the builders. 

(g) Neither you nor I to blame. 

(h) How is the number of a relative pronoun determined ? 

4. (a) Name auxiliary verbs. 

(6) Give sentences illustrating correct use of each. 

5. (a) In how many ways do verbs form their past tense ? 

(b) What is the meaning of the terms regular and irregular applied 
to verbs on account of the different modes of the formation of that 
tense? 

6. (a) How would you teach the difference between the indicative 
and the subjunctive modes ? 

(b) What words often precede a verb in the subjunctive ? 

7. (a) What should determine the position of the adverb in a sentence ? 
Write sentences containing the adverbs (b) fully, (c) only, (d) too. 
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Supply the proper adjective or adverb in the following sentences : 

(e) How the moon looks to-night ! 

(J) The flowers smell . 

(g) Sugar tastes . 

(h) We labored for three days. 

8. (a). Illustrate by sentences four classes of words used as connectives, 
(o) Which have another use at the same time ? 

9. Analyze the following sentence : 

For a man to write well there are required four necessaries ; let him 
read the best authors ; observe the best speakers ; and have much exer- 
cise in his own style. 

10. Express in your own words the thoughts of the following : 
Education begins the gentleman, but reading, good company and 

reflection must finish him. 

Those who have read of everything are thought to understand every- 
thing too ; but it is not always so. Reading furnishes the mind only 
with materials of knowledge ; it is thinking that makes what are read 
over, we are of the ruminating kind and it is not enough to cram our- 
selves with a great load of collections ; unless we choose them over 
again, they will not give us strength and nourishment.— Locke. 

m. 

1. Define alphabet, letter, consonant, syllable, word, orthoepy, etymol- 

ogy, comparison, antecedent, analysis. 

2. (a) Write three nouns in plural number, possessive case. 

(6) Write four sentences each containing a phrase in which the 

principal word shall be in the possessive case. 
(c) Mention three ways in which number is indicated. 

3. (a) Give five adjectives compared irregularly. 
(6) Give five adjectives not compared at all. 

(c) Illustrate by sentences how " a " and "aw" are to be used. 

4. (a) How are who, which, that, and what distinguished in actual usage ? 

(b) Mention the personal pronouns in the third person* plural num- 

ber, possessive case. 

(c) How is the gender of they, their and them determined ? 

5. (a) Give the principal parts of climb, spin, eat, dare, swell, hang, 

burst, arise, crow. 
(b) Supply the proper word in following blanks, using only the 
verbs sit, set, lie, or lay, as the case may require : 

1. The hen on her nest. 

2. We posts for the fence. 

3. A few days ago the corner-stone of our new church 

was 

4. The book is on the table. 

5. The men are the track of the railroad. 

6. (a) Write verbs (indicative active) to the plurals of the following 

nouns : clock, chimney, shelf, volcano, daisy, heathen, handful, 
zero, man-servant, child. 
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(6) Change the verbs into passive voice, progressive form. 

7. (a) Give three sentences illustrating the correct use of a singular 

verb with a collective noun. 

(b) Give three sentences illustrating the correct use of a plural verb 

with a collective noun. 

(c) Give two sentences illustrating the correct use of a verb when 

it has subjects of different persons. 

(d) Give two sentences illustrating the correct use of the verb when 

it has subjects of different numbers. 

8. Compose sentences containing clauses used as (a) subject, (6) predi- 

cate, (c) object, (d) adjective (relative understood), (e) adverb. 

9. Analyze 

Most potent, grave, and reverend seigniors 
My very noble and approved good masters, 
That I have ta'n away this old man's daughter 
It is most true ; true. I have married her ; 
The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more. 

10. Express in your own words the thoughts contained in the following : 

And one who of his own free will is just, 

Not by enforced constraint, 

He shall not be unblest, 
Nor can he e'er be utterly o'erthrown 
But he that dareth, and transgresseth all, 

In wild confused deeds, 

Where Justice is not seen, 
I say that he perforce, as time wears on, 

Will have to take in sail, • 
When trouble make him hers, and each yard-arm 

Is shivered by the blast. 

IV. 

Illustrate each division under the following topics, by sentences, and 
give rule, when it is possible. 

1. The Sentence, 
(a) Definition. 

(6) Classify and illustrate. 
(c) The essential elements. 

2. The Phrase. 

(a) Definition. 

(b) Use as a noun. 

(c) Use as an adjective. 

(d) Use as an adverb. 

3. The Pronoun. 

(a) Classify the following and define or describe each class : 1, 
them, those, each, none, who, what, mine, theirs, that, which, whoever, 
myself, it, such. 
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(6) Make necessary corrections. , Peter was richer than him. You 
are more learned than me. 

4. The Participle. 

(a; Write a sentence containing the present form ; the past form. 

(b) Used as a noun. 

(c) Used as an adjective. 

(d) Used as a verb. 

(e) Define. 

5. The Possessive Case. 

(a) Two forms of writing. 

(6) The independent possessive. 

(c) The formation of the singular and plural possessives. 

6. Write complete statements, containing a form of the verb " be" in 
each of the moods and tenses, in the second person, singular number. 

7. (a) That man is not the man that came hither last night. 

(b) What I want is well known. 

(c) If he was present no harm befell his friends. 

(d) If he write, his critics will be ready to attack him. 
Parse the words in italics. 

Analyze the sentence (d). 

8. What is language teaching ? 

What parts of technical grammar should be emphasized in language 
work ? 
What are the advantages derived from analysis and parsing ? 

v. 

1. (a) What is English Grammar, and of what use is the study of it ? 
(6) What is the alphabet ? Name the vowels. 

(c) Write a word which is a dissyllable ; one which contains a diph- 
thong. 

2. (a) Give three rules for use of capital letters, and write sentence 
illustrating each use. 

(b) Give the names and characters of five marks used in punctuation. 

3. Write a sentence containing 
(a) a relative pronoun. 

(6) an adjective pronoun. 

(c) an adverb of manner. 

(d) an adjective in the comparative degree. 

4. Conjugate read in the indicative present active. 

" sit " " perfect " 

" forget '* potential imperfect passive. 
" walk " indicative future perfect active. 
" go " subjunctive imperfect active 
Give participles in both voices of the verb take. 

5. Tell what part of speech what is in the following sentences : 

(a) I have what you gave me. 

(b) What mistakes I have made ! 

(c) Nearest neighbor, what have you answered ? 
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(d) What ! did you not succeed ? 

6. (a) How are regular and irregular verbs distinguished ? 

(b) Give principal parts of the following, and tell which are regular 
and which irregular ; blow, jump, lie, shine, spring. 

7. (a) Define subject and predicate. 

(6) Write a sentence with a modified (enlarged) subject and predicate. 

(c) Write a compound sentence. 

(d) Write a sentence making an infinitive the subject. 

8. Express in your own words the meaning of the following ex- 
tract, changing the poetry to prose, and using different forms of express- 
ion whenever you can : 

" He clasps the crag with hooked hands, 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ringed with the azure worlds he stands. 
The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls ; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunder-bolt he falls." — Tennyson. 

9. How many and what kind of sentences does the above contain ? ; 

10. State the " part of speech " and the " construction " or " office in 
the sentence " of the following words : close, to, ringed, wrinkled, 
mountain, like, thunder-bolt. 



HISTORY. 



Write upon ten of the following topics. 

1. Show the commercial importance of India in'the time of Columbus, 
and detail some of the expeditions for finding the northwest passage. 

2. Name the chief English navigators, and show what was accom- 
plished by two of them. 

3. (a) Give an account of the Puritans and Pilgrims. 

(6) What settlements in Massachusetts were made by Puritans ? 
(c) Show clearly what led to the settlement of Rhode Island. 

4. Distinguish between proprietary and provincial government in 
colonial times. 

5. Outline Franklin's Plan of Union. 

6. Give an account of the Constitutional Convention in 1787. 

7. Compare the Articles of Confederation with the Constitution and 
show clearly in what respects the Constitution is superior. 

8. Outline the legislation on slavery from 1789 to 1860. 

9. Discuss the relations of the United States with England during the 
Civil War. 

10. The Geneva Congress. 

11. (a) Reconstruction. 
(b) The Negro Exodus. 

12. The resumption of specie payments, January 1, 1879. 

17 
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13. Name the political party represented by each of the presidents. 

14. The structure of the Senate and House of Representatives. 

15. The leading political and industrial questions at present before 
the country. 

II. 
Write upon ten of the following topics. 

1. Geographical knowledge in the time of Columbus. 

2. The Indians— dress, food, dwellings, mode of warfare, religious 
belief. 

3. Religious toleration in Maryland and Rhode Island. 

4. History of the charters of Massachusetts. 

5. (a) Salem Witchcraft. 

(6) The Negro Plot in New York. 

6. (a) Hessians and Tories. 

(b) Our foreign allies during the Revolution. 

7. Point out clearly Washington's merits as a military commander. 

8. Money troubles during the Revolution. 

(a) Paper currency. 

(b) Effect upon the country. 

9. (a) The presidential election 1800-01. 
(6) Constitutional amendment resulting. 

10. The Hartford Convention, 1814. 

11. (a) Name the leading political parties since the Revolution. 

(6) Describe the political situation in the presidential election of 1860. 

12. Jackson's Administration : 

(a) Full account of the Nullification Act. 

(b) Clay's Compromise. 

(c) The United States Bank. 

(d) Jackson and the Spoils system. 

13. Legislation due to Daniel Webster ; to Henry Clay ; to John C. 
Calhoun ; to William H. Seward. 

14. History of Civil Service Reform. 

15. (a) The leading Indian wars since the Revolution and their causes. 
(b) Grant's Indian Policy. 

in. 

[Write upon ten of the following subjects. The topics under the subjects are in- 
tended to guide in writing ; but you need not be confined to these, and it is not 
necessary to treat them all. 

1. Dutch discoveries and settlements in North America. 

2. The Quakers. 

(a) Origin of Society. 

(b) Characteristics. 

(c) Persecutions. 

(d) Treatment of Indians. 

3. Effect of French and Indian wars. 

(a) Union of Colonies. 
(6) Training of officers. 
(c) Colonial independence. 
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4. The first Congress. 

(a) Call. 

(6) Declaration of rights. 

(c) Measures adopted. 

(d) Effect of its action at home and in England. 

5. English support of the Colonies in the War for Independence. 

(a) In Parliament. 
(6) Whig party. 

6. Close of War for Independence. 

(a) Events. 

(b) Condition of army. 

(c) Terms of peace. 

(d) Army disbanded. 

7. Financial condition of country at close of War for Independence. 

(a) Continental currency. 

(6) Depreciation. 

(c) Efforts to restore credit. 

8. The confederation. 

(a) Character. 
(6) Weakness. 

9. Jefferson's administration. 

(a) Purchase of Louisiana. 

(6) Dealings with Barbary States. 

(c) Treatment of American sailors. 

10. Northwest Territory. 

(a) How formed. 

(b) Present States and Territories. 

11. Campaign of 1864. 
(a) In the East. 
(6) In the West. 

12. Abolition of Slavery. 

(a) Emancipation Proclamation. 

(b) Constitutional amendment. 

(c) Reconstruction acts. 

13. The succession of Presidents from Madison to Lincoln, with dates. 

14. Connect each of the following men with one important event : 
James Otis ; Ethan Allen ; John Stark ; John Paul Jones ; Henry 

Clay. 

IV. 

1. Draw or describe a map of the world as it was known previous to 
the year 1492. 

What led to the attempt of Columbus to reach land by sailing 
westward. 

2. Spain in the New World ; 

(a) Territory claimed in 1600 ; in 1885. 

(b) Extent of settlements. 

(c) Conquests and financial returns. 

(d) Slavery in Spanish colonies. 
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3. Associate each of the following names with an important event of 
the 16th century. 

Champlain. Thomas Hooker. William Phipps. 

Nathaniel Bacon. John Endicott John Locke. 

Gorges. Miles Standish. 

4. Struggle for supremacy in America between England and France: 

(a) English and French claims to territory in 1750. 
(6) Jesuit influence among the Indians. 

(c) Capture of Louisbuig. 

(d) The closing year of the last French and Indian war. 

(e) The terms of peace. 

5. Washington: 

(a) Expedition to Venango. 
(6) At Braddock's defeat. 

(c) Appointment to command American forces. 

(d) Military exploits. 

(e) Opposition and attempt to supersede Washington in command. 
(/) Arnold's reprimand. 

(g) Reasons for Washington's final success. 

6. The Federal party : 

(a) Origin. 

(6) Names of leaders. 

(c) Important acts. 

(d) Causes of defeat. 

7. Slavery : 

(a) First introduction into English Colonies. 

(b) Reasons for its disappearance in Northern colonies and growth 
in the South. 

(c) Missouri compromise. 

(d) Omnibus bill. 

(e) Dred Scott decision. 

(/) Names of men most prominent in early discussions upon 
slavery. 

8. Tariff : 

(a) Before the year 1800. 

(35) During Jackson's administration. 

(c) During the last five years. 

9. Texas: 

(a) Originally a part of what territory ? 
(6) Independent. 

(c) Annexation. 

(d) Results. 

10. McClellan's Peninsular Campaign. 

[Any four of the the above questions may be omitted.] 
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V. 

Write upon eight of the following topics. [The subdivisions are in- 
tended to assist you but you need not be confined to them nor follow 
tbem.] 

1. Early navigators. 

(a) Balboa. 

(b) Frobisher. 

(c) Drake. 

(d) Magellan. 

2. Events which led to settlement of 

(a) St. Augustine. 

(b) Plymouth. 

(c) Virginia. 

(d) Georgia. 

3. Connecticut. 

(a) When and by whom settled at Windsor, Hartford and Say- 
brook. 

(fc) Pequot War. 

(c) Union of Connecticut and New Haven. 

(d) Account of charter. 

4. French in America. 

(a) Extent of country occupied. 

(b) Principal forts and trading posts. 

(c) Character of the occupation. 

5. The foreign element in the war for independence. 

\% lasass™ t « a™-, side. 

6. Slavery in 1860. 

(a) Effect on industries of the south. 

(b) In the territories. 

(c) Decision of supreme court. 

(d) Feeling in north. 

(e) Feeling in south. 

7. Give an account of following battles, and tell why they Were im- 
portant. 

(a) Monitor and Merrimac. 

(b) Gettysburg. 

(c) New Orleans. 

(d) Vicksburg. 

8. Events of 1864. 

(a) In the east. 
(5) In the west, 
(c) On the coast. 

9. Foreign relations of United States in civil war. 

(a) Trent affair. 

(b) Confederate cruisers. 
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(c) Occupation of Mexico. 

10. Reconstruction. 

(a) President Johnson's plan. 
(o) Thirteenth amendment. 

(c) Congressional plan. 

(d) Fourteenth amendment. 

(e) Result. 

11. Territories. 

(a) Land cessions on the part of states. 

(b) Connecticut's reservation. 

(c) Ordinance of 1787. 

(d) Government. 

(e) Slavery. 
(/) Polygamy. 

12. Name two men prominent in the discussion of each of the follow- 
ing measures, and state the ground taken. 

(a) Adoption of Constitution. 
United States bank. 

(b) Annexation of Texas. 

(c) Omnibus bill. 

{d) Reconstruction Acts. 

13. Write not less than ten lines of each of two of the following topics. 

(a) Braddock's defeat. 
(6) Hartford convention. 

(c) Civil service reform. 

(d) The Chinese question. 

14. Parties in the United States. 

(a) Names. 

(b) Principles. 

(c) Leaders. 

(d) Measures. 

(e) Presidents. 



DRAWING. 

I. 

1. Classify triangles. 

1. With reference to angles. 

2. With reference to sides. 
Name and illustrate quadrilaterals. 

2. Is a perpendicular line always a vertical ? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

3. What changes do retreating lines undergo ? How are vertical lines 
represented ? 

4. Draw a two inch square. 

5. Draw the diameters, and diagonals. 

6. Using the diameters of this square as diagonals, draw a second 
square. 
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7. Divide each side of the outer square, and each half of its diam- 
eters into thirds. 

8. Form the points taken in the upper side of the outer square, draw 
lines to the nearest point taken on the diameter ; also drop vertical 
lines to the diagonals. 

9. Complete the figure. 

10. Line in neatly and clearly the outer square, the star, and such parts 
of the inner square visible. 



1. Draw a ruled square of 2£ inches with its diameters and diagonals. 

2. Draw a ruled oblong 1^ by 3 in. 

3. Define a right angle, acute, obtuse. Illustrate by examples. 

4. Write the names of eight triangles or quadrilaterals. 

5. Define, circle, radius, diameter. Illustrate. 

6. Make the "working drawings" (plan and elevations) of a rectan- 
gular solid of the following dimensions : Height, 2 in. ; length, 4 in. ; 
width, 1$ in. 

7. Draw the form of any leaf or flower, or both, with which you are 
familiar, representing attachment to stem in natural order of growth. 

8. Draw a representation of a cube in such a position that three of its 
faces are visible. Size, about 2 in. 

9. Draw a representation of a vertical cylinder in such a position 
that its upper face is visible. Size of vertical section, 2 by 3 in. 

Decoration (Freehand). 

1. Conventionalize the leaf or flower already drawn, using a vertical 
line 2 inches long as the axis of symmetry. 

2. Line in clearly leaving construction lines as first drawn. 

3. Draw a circle 4 inches in diameter. 

4. Draw its vertical and horizontal diameters. 

5. Within this circle draw a symmetrical design, using the form you 
have conventionalized as the " unit of design." 

6. Erase the circle and other working lines, and line in the design 
neatly and distinctly. 



MUSIC. 
I. 



4t ^>^- ?4=^ 



— w 



I 



Fill each place now occupied by an interrogation point with any note 
of the proper length. 
2. Tell in what key the above exercise is written. Write the syllables 
or the notes. 
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3. Write an exercise in the key of F, five measures, in common time. 

4. In the diatonic scale where do the semitones occur ? 

5. Give practical suggestions for correcting harshness of tone in 
singing. 

6. State two ways of modulating from the key of D to the key of 
B flat. 

7. 



f 



£ 



Tell the pitch-names (C, D, E, etc.) of the notes above. 

8. Name all the different notes according to length (in No. 7). 

9. Tell what is meant by the terms : — 

(a) syncopation ; (6) minor third ; (c) transposition ; (d) dominant; 
(e) chromatic scale. 

10. Mark and name three different rests. 



[Answer eight, including either the second or sixth.] 

1. State the difference between melody and harmony. 

2. Write the name of each tone represented in the following exercise, 
using the syllables do, re, mi, etc. 

fcfc 



± 



& 



6- 



S5 




3. Name some simple song that you consider proper to be taught to 
little children. Write the notes for it (one part). Write the words of 
the first verse. 

4. Account for the presence of three sharps- in the signature of the 
key of A. 

5. At what stage after a class had begun the study of technical music 
would you show the representation of tones upon the staff? 

6. Write the name for each tone represented in the following exercise 
using the syllables do, re, etc. : 



#«* G 


M 




p m 


(ft* ** m 


g r 


^ 




\J A * 


1 i 


m * 


1 


>^ ZJ. 




w 





7. Write an exercise in the key of F showing five varieties of \ time. 

8. What can be done to prevent or correct harshness and nasality of 
tone in school singing ? 

9. Write a chromatic scale. 

10. Tell what relation the tone six in the key of C bears to the key- 
note in the keys of E, F, and B flat. Name one key in which this tone 
is not found. 
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EXAMINATIONS 

FOR 

ADVANCED CERTIFICATE. 



ALGEBRA. 
I. 



1. Find G. C. D. of numerator and denominator and reduce the 

x*—l 
fraction — l .- to lowest terms. 

a^ + a? 8 

2. Multiply a z + 2a*x+x z by a 8 - 2a*x + 2ax i -xz. 

3. Factor (a) 4a 2 -95* ; (b) a 6 -b*, four factors ; (c) 8a 3 -l. 

ft {£ g» 

4. (a) What is the sum of a + x, and 



a—x a 



.,. _, 6a— 75 , , , 5a 

(6)From 85=8 8ubtract »• 

5. Simplify 

b + 



d + 

n . 

6. Solve (a) - + ~ = ---. 
a 6 + a 6 + a 



(6) -4" -(*"— J^' 



7. (a) Square Sa^fe" 4 . 



(6) Reduce to simplest form Vl25a 3 . $ 4 x f+6 t'S^T 
(c) Multiply 1+ V^l by 1- V^T 



8. (a)a?+ Va? 2 -17= — - — 

V#*-17 

9. Deduce formula for finding sum of series in Geometrical Progres- 
sion. 

10. Find sixth power of (a 8 + Sab) by Binomial Theorem. 



PHYSICS. 

1. 

1. (a) Define Physical and Chemical change. 

(6) What are the different states of matter ? Give characteristics of 
each. 
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2. A box ten feet square and eight feet deep is filled with water ; 
what is total pressure in the box ? 

3. What bulk of mercury will a piece of iron weighing 200 pounds 
displace, specific gravity of mercury being 13.6 and of iron 7? 

4. What are the three states of equilibrium ? Give examples of each. 

5. Disregarding the resistance of air, what distance will a body fall 
from state of rest in ten seconds? How far will it fall in the tenth 
second ? 

6. Describe some frictional electrical machine. 

7. Describe construction and working of telephone. 

8. Draw diagram showing the formation of images in concave mirror. 

9. What are the Prismatic colors and why so called? What is the 
undulatory theory of light ? 

10. What is a magnet ? What do we mean by magnetic poles, declina- 
tion and inclination ? 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 



Treat the following topics as clearly and concisely as possible, using 
figures, or referring to experiments which you would present to a class 
studying the subject. [Answer any three questions under each head.] 

1. The Earth as a Planet. 

(a) Its position in space ; its shape. 

(b) Area of land surface ; water surface. 

(c) Its motions, and how they determine our divisions of time. 

{d) Explain purpose and extent of the so-called Time Belts of the U. S. 

2. The Atmosphere. 

(a) Its composition ; its weight and how determined. 

(b) Describe the general system of atmospheric circulation. 

(c) How does the rotation of the earth affect these currents ? 

(d) Monsoons ; land and sea breezes. 

(e) Give the forms of precipitation, define each and the conditions 
under which it occurs. 

(/) What are the duties of the Weather Bureau ? 

3. The Land. 

(a) What two elementary substances compose by far the greater part 
of the earth's mass. 

(b) Describe the general surface structure of one of the continents. 

(c) What changes are now taking place in the surface ? 

(d) Name as many of the causes producing these changes as you can. 

4. The Water. 

(a) Give its composition ; the three forms in which it exists, and the 
conditions which determine these forms. 

(b) State how and why large bodies of water affect the climate of a 
country. Illustrate. 
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(c) Give the different theories as to the cause of ocean currents. 

(d) What proofs can you give that the moon is the chief cause of the 
tides? 

(e) Give an outline of the topics suggested by the study of a particular 
river, naming it. 



1. (a) What is the effect of the inclination of the axis of the earth to 
the plane of its orbit ? 

(b) If the inclination were increased what effect would it have ? 

2. What are the principal volcanic regions of the earth ? What are 
the causes of volcanoes ? 

3. Describe the relief form of Asia. 

4. Give extent of the sea, origin of saltness, temperature, offices. 

5. Describe currents of North Atlantic Ocean. 

6. Causes of winds, cause of monsoons, offices of winds. 

7. Influence of winds and mountains on rainfall. Illustrate by 
examples. 

8. What are the principal food plants and where do they grow ? 



CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 



1. (a) Departments into which government is usually divided. 

(b) How far represented in articles of confederation ? 

(c) In Constitution of United States ? 

2. (a) What is a constitution ? 

(b) Purpose? 

(c) How produced ? 

3. (a) When was present Constitution of Connecticut adopted ? 
(6) Origin and character of previous constitution ? 

(c) Steps necessary to make a change in our present constitution ? 

4. (a) Who may vote in Connecticut ? 

(b) Can a voter be deprived of the privilege of voting ? How ? 

5. (a) What are the respective qualifications necessary for the office 
of President? 

(b) United States Senator ? 

(c) Representative? 

(d) How are vacancies filled ? 

6. What is a majority ? A plurality ? A quorum ? 

7. Briefly describe the ordinance of 1787. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 



ARITHMETIC. 



1. From $100. substract $4,283, and explain the process. 

2. Make out a bill to Mrs. M. L. Drake, for a turkey weighing 12 lbs. 
at 21 cts.; 8 lbs. of beef at 14 cts.; 4 lbs. of mutton at 16 cts.; and for 
use of horse and cart, 50 cts. 

3. What profit is made by buying 150 tons of coal at $3.80 per long ton, 
and selling it at $5.60 per short ton. 

4. At 2i ft. to a step, how may steps must be taken to measure a 
mile? 

5. Divide 100. by .01. 

6. Change ? of a mile to units of lower denominations. 

7. If a horse is sold for $250 at 25 % above cost,wnat would have been 
the selling price at 30 % above cost ? 

8. What sum of money, if put at interest at 6 #,will amount to $870 
in 7 years six months ! 

9. Express the ratio of 8 and 3, and define ratio. 

10. How many eggs at 24 cents a dozen, will pay for 25 lbs. of butter 
at 42 cents per pound ? 

Solve by analysis and proportion. 

n. 

1. How many yards of carpeting, f yd. wide, will be required to car- 
pet a room 20 ft. long and 18 ft. wide ? 

2. Derive a rule for division of decimals. 

3. Find the sum of the following : 756.02x0.1; 18.3x100; 0.7-1-0.001; 
and 0.24-^16. 

4. How many gallons, liquid measure, will a cistern hold which is 9 
ft. long, 8 ft. wide and 7 ft. deep ? 

5. What will 1 ream of paper cost, if 6 sheets cost 2 cts.? 

6. Change £ of a rod to units of lower denominations. 

7. What is 25# of $125 ? 

8. A lamp is sold at 10 % below cost, and brings 54 cts. ; what would it 
bring if sold at 25 % above cost? 

9. What is the bank discount of a note for $800, payable in 60 days, 
if discounted at date, at 7 %. 

10. If 4 yds. of velvet cost $20, what will 14 yds. cost? 
Solve by proportion. 
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in. 

1. It requires 72 yards of carpeting f yd. wide, to cover a floor ; how 
much paper i yd. wide will be required to cover the same floor ? 

2. What is the value of a pile of wood, 6 feet long, 3£ feet high, and 
4 feet wide, at $4.50 per cord ? 

3. A merchant bought a lot of knives at 30 cents apiece. He wished 
to make a discount of 12£ #, and a net profit of 16£ %. Find the marking 
price. 

4. I buy a house for $4,380. I sell it at 16£ % advance. What price 
does it bring ? # 

5. A note for $900, on interest after three months, was given May 
10, 1879 ; what is the amount due Sept. 4, 1881 ? 

6. A man buys two houses for $4,500 each, and sells one at an ad- 
vance of 33£ %, and the other at a loss of 33£ % ; what is his gain or loss 
on both ? 

7. A tax of $6,971.60 is to be assessed upon a town containing 430 
polls taxed at $1.25 each ; its real estate is valued at $1,354,000, and its 
personal property at $75,000. Find a man's tax whose property is 
assessed at $3,640, and who pays for two polls. 

8. A rectangular park is 53 rods long and 39 rods wide ; what is the 
distance between its diagonal corners ? 

IV. 

1. A grocer bought butter @ 21f cts. and sells it @ 28£ cts. ; what is 
the gain % ? What would have been the loss % if he had given 28| cts. 
and sold for 21f cts.? 

2. A broker buys for me 25 shares of $100 stock at 12\ % advance, 
and charges ± % brokerage ; how much shall I remit to pay for the 
same? 

3. If it cost $403 to insure a store and goods for two-thirds their 
value, at a premium of 3£ #, what would be the loss to the owner on 
the property if burned ? 

4. What is the interest of $435.20 at 6 % from Nov. 10th, 1880, to 
April 1, 1881 ? 

5. I receive a 90 days' note for $1,305, for a house which cost me 
$1,200 cash, what do I gain on the sale? 

6. Find square root of 649.9844 ; also cube root of 157.625. 

7. A rectangular farm containing one hundred acres is 100 rods wide ? 
required its length. 

8. Write a six months' note that would fall due to-day : what ex- 
pression in it makes the note negotiable ? How does the payee become 
holden for the note when discounted at a bank ? When must a note be 
protested ? 
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GEOGRAPHY. 



1. Describe the drainage system of Europe. 

2. Name the peninsulas that project from the southern coast of 
Europe. 

3. Compare North America with Asia in reference to 
(a) Size. 

(6) Outline. 
(c) Vegetation. 

4. Locate the countries of Europef and namg the leading occupations 
and exports of each. 

5. What leading railroads radiate from New York ; what steamboat 
lines ? What exports are shipped from New York ? 



1. Describe the surface of North America. 

2. Name five capes that project from the eastern coast of North 
America. 

3. Compare the Nile and the Mississippi rivers. 

4. Name six cities of Europe. Locate these cities and give a brief 
account of the commerce of each. 

5. Compare Florida with Minnesota, in regard to 

(a) Size. 

(b) Climate. 

(c) Inhabitants. 

(d) Productions. 

in. 

1. Why are degrees of lattitude of diferent lengths ? 

2. Make a drawing, naming all circles showing the earth's relation to 
the sun to-day. 

3. Name the great river systems of each continent. The great lake 
regions of North America and of Africa. 

4. Bound Switzerland ; Siberia. 

5. Locate Chicago, Queenstown, Rio Janeiro, Melbourne, Alexandria, 
Hartford, Madras, Vienna, Denver and Savannah. 

6. Name and locate an island or group of islands near each continent. 

7. Name in order the states in North America touching the Atlantic. 

8. Describe the surface of Forth America. 

9. Over what bodies of water does a cargo pass in going from Cin- 
cinnati to Lyons ? 

10. Give five important differences between Connecticut and Louis- 
iana. 

IV. 

1. How many Meridians may the earth have? What is a parallel? 

2. Where must a place be situated to have both its latitude and lon- 
gitude marked by zero ? 
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3. Describe the Connecticut river ; the Amazon ; the Volga. 

4. Name and locate the great water sheds of North America. 

5. Locate Port Said, Marseilles, Bass Strait, Mt. Whitney, Bermuda 
Islands, Minneapolis and New Haven. 

6 & 7. Compare the New England and Gulf states as to surface, soil, 
climate, productions and people. 

8. What American rivers flow into the Atlantic V what European 
rivers ? what African rivers ? 

9. Bound the Japan Islands ; France. 

10. Write half a page on " The Mississippi Valley." 



LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 



1. Indicate the pronunciation of the following : 
finance. survey (verb). exemplary, 
obligatory. survey (noun). chicanery. 

2. She is taller than 

He spoke to you and 

He gave him as much as 

Insert in each blank a form of the first or third personal pronoun. 

3. Write sentences containing the imperfect, perfect and future per- 
fect forms of the following verbs : 

become. sit. come, 

see. set. ring. 

4. All is lost. . 
AU men are mortal. 
Seeing is believing. 

Love the good, the beautiful, the true. 
Which will you take. 
Your mistake is deplorable. 
The convict was killed in attempting to escape. 
Give the grammatical construction of the words in italics. 
5. The sun, that brief December day 

Rose cheerless over the hills of gray, 
And darkly circled, gave at noon 
A sadder light than waning moon. 
Change the above four lines to prose. 
Analyze the first two lines. 

n. 

1. Write three compound nouns with their plurals. Write four 
singular nouns with plural possessives. 

2. Write contracted forms for the following : 

would not. madam. I will. 

was not. it is. of the clock. 
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3. Each one of the boys interested in lesson. 

one of the three boys will assist you. 

This is the best of the two. 
The eldest of five children. 
Insert a verb and a pronoun in first sentence, and a pronoun in 
second. 

Point out errors in last two sentences. 

4. The country whence he came is desolate. 
Exhausted by fatigue he lay down to rest. 
He sang cheerily all day long. 

The house standing on the hill. 
I have come that I may see it. 
He asked who we were. 
State what logical office is performed by the expressions in italics ; 
that is, tell what parts of speech they represent, and to what they ref er» 

5. A prompt decisive man, no breath 
Our father wasted : "Boys, a path !" 
Well pleased, (for when did farmer boy 
Count such a summons less than joy ?) 
Our buskins on our feet we drew. • 

Change to prose form. 
Analyze last three lines. 

III. 

1. Write out the following in a proper form for print : — between 
the dark and the daylight when night is beginning to lower comes a 
pause in the days occupations that is known as the childrens hour. 

2. Write the same in as nearly a prose order as the language admits 
of. 

3. Analyze the same sentence. 

4. In the above sentence, parse the words : — between, is beginning^ 
comes, that, is known. 

5. Correct the following sentences, and state why the corrections are 
made :— There is a difference between you and I ; This cook makes, 
gorgeous sponge-cake. 

6. Write a simple sentence, using a collective noun as subject. Give 
the number of the verb in the predicate, and the reason why it is so. 

7. Write the singular of such of the following nouns as have a 
singular : — brethren, riches, Messrs., cattle ; also the plural of child, lily, 
gold, vice, statesman. 

8. When are nouns said to be personified ? Give an example. 

9. Write three sentences, using the verb study, — 1, in the active 
voice ; 2, in the passive voice ; 3, in the progressive form. 

10. What are the principal parts of a verb ? Give the principal parts 
of two regular verbs, and three irregular verbs. 

IV. 

1. Analyze : The accession of Elizabeth to the throne of England 
in 1568 was hailed with joyful acclamations. 
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2. Correct and punctuate properly : in the Time of wm. the con- 
querer Stockings were worn by both sexes and chains belts and other 
ornaments were common. Also explain the use of the capitals in the 
sentence as corrected. 

3. Write one sentence illustrating the use of the comma ; another to 
illustrate the use of the semicolon ; another for the period. Write a 
sentence to illustrate the use of the interrogation point, and another for 
the exclamation point. 

4. Write a sentence containing a quotation. 

5. Write three sentences in the following order : a simple, a com- 
pound, and a complex. 

6. Correct : Grammar teaches us to speak proper ; Who are you 
looking for ? They ride faster than us ; The horse was stole ; I had as 
lives study as play. 

7. Write a complex sentence and contract it to a simple sentence ; 
also write a simple sentence and expand it to a compound sentence. 

8. Write the plural of money ; t ; 6 ; also the plural possessives of 
sheep ; valley ; son-in-law. 

9. Write out suitable for the printer : The Sun has sunk behind the 
hills the shadows o'er the landscape creep a drowsy sound the woodland 
fills as nature folds her arms to sleep. Is it prose or poetry ? What 
shows it to be so ? Is it simple, compound or complex ? name the sub- 
jects and predicates. Toll what the prepositions show the relations 
between. Tell what verbs are transitive and name their objects. What 
is the mode and tense of has sunk f Which verbs are regular and which 
irregular ? 

10. Write in proper form a letter applying for a situation in a business 
house, stating education and other qualifications. Address same to 
John Smith & Co., Publishers. 



HISTORY. 
I. 

1. What led to the settlement of Rhode Island? 

2. Name in order the leading wars in colonial times. 

3. What were the causes of the Revolutionary War ? 

4. Give the details of the Missouri Compromise. 

5. Name five political parties that have flourished in the United 
States. 

6. What led to the civil war in Kansas ? 

7. What is the meaning of State Sovereignty? Filibustering? 
Nullification? 

8. Describe the battle of Gettysburg. 

9. What is the Fifteenth Amendment ? 
10. What was the Electoral Commission ? 

18 
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II. 

1. Sketch the life of Columbus. 

2. What discoveries were made by the Cabots and by Henry Hudson ? 

3. Give an account of the settlement of Virginia. 

4. Describe the settlement of Plymouth. 

5. What difference do you find between the characters of the settlers 
of Virginia and those of Massachusetts ? 

6. Outline the events of Burgoyne's invasion fn 1777. 

7. Give an account of the purchase of Louisiana. 

8. What is the Monroe Doctrine ? 

9. What were the causes of the Mexican War and the War of the 
Rebellion? 

10. Name in order the Presidents of the United States. 

m. 

1. Connect the following names with events in the early history of 
America : 

John Smith. John Locke. 

King Philip. Lord Baltimore. 

John Winthrop. Cotton Mather. 

2. By whom was Connecticut settled ? At what places ? When was 
it settled? 

3. Give an account of the purchase of Louisiana. What were the 
original boundaries of this territory ? 

4. What were the terms of settlement between the French and 
English at the close of the last French and Indian war ? 

5. What circumstances led to the adoption of the Constitution ? 
What men were prominent in its formation and its adoption ? 

6. Name the most important events of Jefferson's administration. 

7. What were the immediate causes of the war with Mexico ? 

8. When was Lincoln elected ? State important events of the first 
two years of his administration. 



SPELLING. 



1. scissors. 

2. patient. 

3. piercing. 

4. precipice. 

5. decisive. 

6. lettuce. 

7. convenient. 

8. bureau. 

9. February. 
10. sanctuary. 



I. 

18. shawl. 

19. islands. 

20. kitchen. 

21. weapon. 

22. psalm. 

23. fatigue. 

24. mosquitos. 

25. fortunate. 

26. artillery. 

27. hundredths. 



36. museum. 

36. choice. 

37. quire. 

38. aqueduct. 

39. siege. 

40. junior. 

41. foreigner. 

42. scythe. 

43. though. 

44. shrewd. 
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11. epidemic 


28. 


vague. 


45. 


decorous. 


12. pecuniary. 


29. 


cereal. 


46. 


rectangle. 


13. philosophical. 


30. 


grammar. 


47. 


shoveling. 


14. wharves. 


31. 


pneumonia. 


48. 


smoulder. 


15. blithesome. 


32. 


erysipelas. 


49. 


transparent. 


16. anxious. 


33. 


neuralgia. 


50. 


ancient. 


17. juice. 


34. 


knell. 






1. concession. 


10. 


II. 
extraordinary. 


18. 


order-book. 


2. supersede. 


11. 


grandeur. 


19. 


traveller. 


3. perceive. 


12. 


franchise. 


20. 


counsellor. 


4. siege. 


13. 


jaundice. 


21. 


Nicaragua. 


5. commencement. 


14. 


leisure. 


22. 


Mont Blanc. 


6. absentee. 


15. 


omniscience. 


23. 


Marseilles. 


7. carriage. 


16. 


raillery. 


24. 


New Jersey. 


8. maintenance. 


17. 


to-morrow. 


25. 


Mississippi. 


9. villany. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
By C. F. Carroll. 

Normal schools were first established in New England. In at 
least three States there has been a strict uniformity in the general 
plan upon which these schools have been conducted. 

1. Much time has been given to metaphysics and thorough 
scholarship has not been generally insisted upon. 

2. At least one-half the time has been devoted to so-called 
teaching exercises, in which a class acts the part of children while 
one member of this class assumes the part of teacher. The stu- 
dents have no contact with children. 

In another class of normal schools much attention is given to a 
logical development of an order or arrangement to be followed in 
the study of the common school subjects. 

This prescribed method is first illustrated, one point at a time, 
with classes of children. 

After this study of method, the students are placed in charge of 
classes of children, where their work is to some extent supervised 
by critic teachers. This is the prevailing type of normal schools 
through the Middle and Western States. 

There is still a third distinct class, where candidates act as 
pupil-teachers. The schools where such persons assist are under 
the direction of selected teachers, who are responsible for the 
progress of the children, and at the same time criticize the work 
of the pupil-teachers. 

In the class last mentioned are some schools where students are 
admitted only from high schools. In others, one year is devoted 
entirely to a review of the common school studies and the second 
year to training and practice. 

The pupil-teacher system prevails largely in other countries, 
especially in England, but until recently has hardly been heard of 
in America. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the presence of normal schools. No 
state consents to be without one or more. We may properly, 
then, examine the different plans upon which they are organized 
and institute the sharpest comparison between them. 

It is idle to search for absolute harmony where such wide differ- 
ences exist. Every point emphasized in the different schools has 
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its able supporters, and a free discussion would be of the greatest 
value to the entire school system. Moreover, this discussion 
should be shared by others than by principals of normal schools. 
Practical teachers in all grades of elementary instruction may 
rightly express an opinion on the proper training for teachers of 
children. The normal school is expected to furnish teachers to be 
employed at the recommendation of principals and superintend- 
ents. They should insist upon being heard, and in the absence of a 
normal school that furnishes teachers for elementary grades, they 
may insist that a school be established for that purpose. 
Among the vital points that need attention are the following : 

1. The standard of scholarship. 

2. Practice, or the art of teaching. 

3. Principles. 

4. Method. 

Theoretically, there is no serious difference about the first point. 
Ignorance is generally recognized as a poor school teacher. The 
Platonic ideal of culture can not be insisted upon. Great learn- 
ing should be prized in a teacher, although it is often found in a 
person utterly unfit to inspire a love of knowledge in others. 
Yet a liberal amount of training must be exacted in all cases. 
The examination for admission to normal schools cannot at pres- 
ent call for more than a good knowledge of the common school 
studies. The normal schools themselves must therefore insist 
upon good scholarship. This has not been done, apparently for 
two reasons : 

First. Poor scholars are not advised to withdraw, because the 
school would thus be reduced in numbers. 

Second. In many normal schools, the time that should be de- 
voted to reviews is given to so-called teaching -exercises, so that 
progress in academic work is entirely out of the question. Every 
recitation is made a " normal recitation." 

The very idea of teaching candidates how to teach subject mat- 
ter not thoroughly mastered by the one to give the instruction, 
has invited the severest criticism of practical teachers outside of 
normal schools. 

Somewhere in the course of any well-ordered training, pupils 
must feel the stress of severe sustained mental effort. Graduates 
of normal schools who come from rural districts lack the strength 
that comes from severe training. Nothing but thorough academic 
drill can ever supply this defect or save normal schools from the 
merited criticism. 
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• 

Classes at these schools are composed of the well-trained and 
the poorly-trained in about equal numbers. It is assumed that it 
takes two years to learn how to teach. Thus the graduate of a 
university must spend two years in learning the art, by the daily 
imitation or teaching exercise. On no other plea could well- 
educated persons be kept for two years in classes with persons of 
much less training. This part of the class must not be wearied 
by the dull repetition that the other half of the class need in ren- 
dering familiar the very rudiments of a common school training. 

This effort to compromise has been partially successful, but, in 
the nature of things, glaring defects in scholarship and intelli- 
gence have characterized a large number of the graduates of nor- 
mal schools. 

As a remedy, it might be suggested that the academic and 
training departments be entirely distinct. On this plan, those 
holding high school diplomas, or having enjoyed thorough training 
elsewhere, might be wholly or in part excused from the prepara- 
tory course. 

In some way the difficulty should be met. A diploma supported 
only by slender scholarship is sure to bring the entire normal 
school system into deserved contempt. 

Practice Schools. 

First, are practice schools necessary ? Practice is certainly in- 
dispensable, and anything that gives an acquaintance with the 
organization of the school and defines some of the obstacles that 
must be encountered, must be of value. Principals and super- 
intendents must explain many things to young teachers. A well- 
ordered practice school should save supervisors some trouble in 
this direction. 

Wherever respectable practice departments exist, the testimony 
of school inspectors in their favor is overwhelming. Certain it is 
that teachers in primary grades must serve for a time as pupil- 
teachers, or spend years in finding out a few practical, simple 
facts about children that such a brief apprenticeship would reveal. 

But just what is a practice school ? There are two types, both 
of which are respectable. In one case, a number of classes of 
children are placed under the direction of persons of little experi- 
ence, while a head inspector or critic passes from room to room, 
giving general direction to all the work. In the other case, 
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selected teachers have direct charge of the school rooms. These 
teachers also give special training to the pupil-teachers who act 
as their assistants. 

In both these cases a logical order of topics for each study is 
worked out with care in advance, and much time is devoted to 
observing and criticizing lessons given by the regular teacher and 
by the pupil-teachers. 

In order to compare these two systems we need to ask, What 
is to be done ? Clearly, two things : first, to teach ; second, to 
govern. With rare exceptions, people who are active and possess 
good judgment learn both to teach and to govern with a good 
degree of success, when under the guidance of skillful critics. 

But which system best trains candidates to teach ? In learning 
to teach elementary classes, constant oversight on the part of the 
critic is indispensable. 

It has been objected that the pupil-teacher system is impracti- 
cable, because expensive. With this question we have nothing to 
do here, further than to affirm, that if properly managed it has 
been proved the most inexpensive plan ever devised. 

The pupil-teacher system can be shown to be effective beyond 
question, in producing excellent teachers of elementary grades. 
For advanced work, few facts are at hand upon which to base 
statements. This part of the problem will be considered at 
another time. 

With reference to discipline. It is undoubtedly time that we 
learn to discipline by disciplining. But it is also true that a per- 
son who can first teach well, has for that reason a far better chance 
to learn to discipline. In the pupil teaching system, the two, to 
some extent, are acquired together, and discipline is made to de- 
pend partly on good teaching and occupation. Severity is at a 
minimum. On the other plan, severity is at its maximum, — must 
be so or confusion would ensue upon the frequent change of in- 
experienced teachers. 

After the pupil-teacher has served her term of apprenticeship, 
she should be tested in management, and if she cannot control, 
she should not be awarded a diploma. 

On the pupil-teacher plan, every person of average qualities 
and ordinary tact, may grow from the good teacher into the suc- 
cessful manager, provided the term of practice be sufficiently ex- 
tended. It can with equal certainty be affirmed, that without the 
guiding assistance of the superior teacher, elementary teaching is 
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distasteful to the majority of graduates, and that all will lack the 
inspiration common in the other case. 

Principles of Teaching. 

" One thing at a time." 

"From the easy to the difficult." 

" Repeat many times." 

"Place within reach of the senses what you would have in 
memory," etc., are specimens of the so-called principles of teach- 
ing. These sayings have become trite, and have lost their force, 
because so often used as the texts of empty lectures. It is found 
that most of these aphorisms apply to successful effort of any 
kind. The very familiarity of these useful truths, makes it diffi- 
cult to apply them effectively. Usually, however, these doctrines 
are not found in the form of these definite principles. Meta- 
physics has been the staple topic of Normal Schools, and this 
subject is solemnly regarded as the grand centre of the mysterious 
science of teaching. We may admit that a course of training 
based on metaphysics is of some value. But psychology when 
separated from physiology, and when studied without direct appli- 
cation to children, must be largely deductive — vague even to the 
select few of the class, and only a form of words to the best. 

It is not implied, here, that there is not a time and place for a 
study of the five senses, of attention as the basis of the memory, 
and of the play of fancy and the constructive imagination. But 
a part of this is quite as much physiological as psychological. 

A revision of the principles of teaching, such as mental physiol- 
ogy would enable us to make, would refer to physical as often as 
to mental phenomena. Nor does this assertion make it necessary 
to yield anything to the arrogance of materialistic doctrine. 
The child is a growing living being, with physical activity at its 
maximum, and mental effort at its minimum. We are to study 
body and mind together, their relation, their mutual interdepen- 
dence. We are to observe and care for the body that we may 
know how to develop the mind. We have hitherto studied the 
child through the lenses of adult life, the abstractions of half a cen- 
tury of experience. 

The experience of good teachers, the invaluable discoveries of 
science in the last century, and the dictum of good sense, compel 
us to study the life of children in its broadest sense, rather than 
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mental phenomena vainly sought for apart from the living organ- 
ism. This compels us to acknowledge that a practice school is 
indispensable to a proper study of the principles of teaching. 
What art is not best comprehended through familiarity gained by 
practice ? What science is now studied apart from the art ? The 
art is but the illustrative side of the training, the laboratory prac- 
tice, the reality. 

Moreover these principles represent a growth, and they grow 
not by inward contemplation, but by an intelligent outward appli- 
cation to given cases. 

The business of the critic-teachers is to follow along the line of 
these growing principles in connection with the child to whom 
they are to be applied. If the critic fails at this point, and de- 
generates into surface formalities, the chief purpose of the prac- 
tice school is overlooked. 

The larger the range and the closer the application of this con- 
crete study of principles, the more certainly the teacher will act 
from reason in all that is done. Conversely, the less that is done 
to help the learner to apply a great volume of dictated abstrac- 
tions, the more certain it is that the simplest adaptations will be 
entirely overlooked in the severe and unlooked for struggle, that 
such cramming of principles must entail. 

Principles are but guiding facts, discovered and written down, 
' intelligently read only by a study of their applications. They 
are in no sense a code or a body of precedents, that may become 
rules of procedure. 

The term "methods" as commonly understood, has become 
utterly offensive to all good teachers. The particular plan of 
work, either in a Normal or Practice department shoujd be in no 
case prescribed. Teachers known to possess skill should be em- 
ployed, and allowed the greatest freedom. Certain results should 
be rigidly exacted, but a set method should never be sought or 
tolerated in any department. There are certain approved ways 
of doing some kinds of work; but they were never evolved from a 
Normal School, and are not in any sense normal methods. They 
are the means employed by the best teachers outside the Normal 
School, and should be recommended there because thus proved to 
be excellent. 

Teachers should be employed in the Normal School, not because 
they are graduates of normal schools, but because they are suc- 
cessful teachers in the public schools. Any training school must 
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keep in line with the best in the public school system, and furnish 
teachers that are in hearty sympathy with it. It is only upon 
such a basis that the normal school can expect the cooperation of 
teachers. 

On the other hand, the value of training when theory and prac- 
tice go together, cannot be overestimated. Other things being 
equal, teachers with a thorough training, or an equivalent, are 
surely superior in skill to those without it. 

Analytic power, a practical study of the conditions of success- 
ful teaching under the most favorable circumstances that can be 
devised, and the ability to do hard work, should be the sum of 
the training sought. 
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SCIENCE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
By A. B. Morrill. 



Part I. 

The Educational Value of Science. 

It is the purpose of this paper to present a few facts concerning 
science as an educational power. The theme will emphasize three 
prominent ideas : — 

First, it is the method of science that renders it valuable as 
an educational factor. 

Second^ the method of science is identical with the general 
mode of mastering the affairs of every-day life. 

Third, science leads us to contemplate the highest ideas in 
life. 

I will here present a brief statement of what education seems 
to mean to some minds; in the words of one of the eminent teach- 
ers of the day, Prof. Huxley : 

" That man, I think, has had a liberal education, who has been 
so trained in youth that his body is the ready servant of his will, 
and does with ease and pleasure all the works that, as a mechan- 
ism, it is capable of : whose intellect is a clear, cold, logic engine, 
with all its parts of equal strength, and in smooth working order; 
ready like a steam engine to be turned to any kind of work, and 
spin the gossamers as well as forge the anchors of the mind; 
whose mind is stored with a knowledge of the great and funda- 
mental truths of nature and of the laws of her operations; one 
who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose passions 
are trained to come to heed by a vigorous will, the servant of a 
tender conscience; who has learned to love all beauty, whether of 
Nature or of art, to hate all vileness, and to respect others as 
himself. Such an one and no other, I conceive, has had a liberal 
education; for he is, as completely as a man can be, in harmony 
with nature. He will make the best of her and she of him. They 
will get on together rarely ; she as his ever beneficent mother; he 
as her mouthpiece, her conscious self, her minister and interpre- 
ter." It is upon such a conception of education that we may con- 
sider the bearing of our subject. As we consider the first topic, 
the question arises, what is the method of science ? Recall the 
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well known story told by that noble man, that eminent but mod- 
est scholar, that leading teacher of science of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Prof. Agassiz. The incident concerns a beginner in the 
study of zoology. The young student was burning with zeal for 
the work. For his first lesson he was given a fish with directions 
to examine carefully. At the end of one day's observing, the 
young man returned to his instructor, told what he had seen, and 
was enjoined to continue his examination. At the end of the sec- 
ond day the same programme was arranged for a third. Thus 
for three days the student was kept at work upon that one object 
from nature; searching for truth; learning to use his powers; de- 
pending upon his own resources; learning to be patient in the ac- 
complishment of work, to overcome apparent obstacles by plucky 
trial; acquiring the habit of careful discrimination; becoming im- 
pressed with the healthy disenthrallment from slavery to books. 

Such are some of the characteristics peculiar to the work enjoined 
by science. For fear that what is suggested by this illustration 
may not be sufficiently clear, it may be explicitly stated that the 
method of science enjoins the study of actual phenomena, objects, 
or processes by means of experiment, observation, analytical ex- 
amination, or any act that brings the student into direct relation 
with nature, or gives opportunity for the use of the perceptive 
faculties in the acquirement of truth. People are prone to misun- 
derstand this feature of scientific study. Its advocates are charged 
with emphasiziug a branch of education whose effect is merely- 
practical. There is no objection to a proper use of the word prac- 
tical, but when it is employed in a narrow sense when it ought to 
express a broad truth; when the use savors of anything unworthy 
of our highest appreciation, from an educational standpoint, it 
cannot be passed without protest. In such a careless and indef- 
inite way it is quite common to hear the claims of science repre- 
sented. It is my purpose to call attention to the inadequacy of 
such thought to express the aims of modern science as an educa- 
tional factor. 

The study of traditional and contemporary opinions; reverence 
for book learning; the habit of dependence upon others, are lega- 
cies handed down from generations, and have shaped the systems 
of education. Their influences are not so undesirable as insuffi- 
cient; to satisfy the insufficiency modern science strives; by en- 
joining the study of realities — that is things instead of merely 
words and opinions, the representatives of things, by dignifying 
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results based upon experience; by supplanting a subservient de- 
pendence upon authority with the spirit of patient, persistent, and 
thoughtful investigation; by developing the spirit of self-reliance 
and power to act for one self. If the word practical implies such 
high and broad results, we all will indorse its use. But as we 
read the history of science and contemplate the mode of seeking 
truth in vogue until only about two hundred years ago, noting its 
passive submission to authority; its dependence upon mere hy- 
potheses; as we compare the rapid advance in civilization during 
the past two centuries, with the slow progress under the inade- 
quate methods of the centuries previous; as we reflect upon the 
toiling, self-sacrificing but successful laborers in the work-shop of 
the universe, who have lived during the years past and have be- 
queathed blessings felt by all members of a civilized community, 
and most important of all, have established that method of 
thought, formulated in the Baconian philosophy, and revolution- 
izing the whole system of investigation; as such reflections pass 
through our minds, we are prone to revolt against insinuations 
that in any way belittle the important effects of scientific training. 
People have misjudged causes in science because, as they have 
been conducted, the aim of the work has not been evident. Even 
teachers have in many cases failed to appreciate the nature of the 
training that they ought to be giving. Mere text-book work falls 
far short of fulfilling the requirements of a course in science. 
Books may serve for scientific reference and reading, but the 
study of books should not be recognized as the study of science in 
the modern sense. Science comprises in its category a vast range 
of subjects, from the sun, moon and stars in the firmament, to the 
very air that we breathe and the water that we drink. The work 
may be that of careful experiment, of scrutinizing dissection, of 
searching analysis, or of thorough examination. Whatever the 
subject, it should be the real thing; whatever the process of work, 
it should be first hand. 

The analogy between the method of acquiring truth in the gen- 
eral affairs of life and that pursued in the study of nature, gives 
to the latter an important educational value. That what has been 
specified as the method of science is that followed in common life 
will become evident on reflection. 

In early childhood the use of the muscles, in various acts, and 
the use of language in speaking, are acquired by experiment. 
The power to distinguish objects by the attributes that affect the 
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senses is acquired by experience with such objects. We learn to 
form percepts of taste, color, touch, sound from sources capable 
of producing such effects, not from descriptions or definitions 
made by other persons who have had the experience. Without 
further attempting at this point to be specific, suffice it to say 
that our education, until school life begins, is that of experiment 
and observation. 

The period of school life has been heretofore largely incon- 
sistent with the natural method of education; order has been 
reversed in the development of faculties, mental activities have 
been stifled by artificial systems. But it is not the present pur- 
pose to criticise schools. In their systems there are not as yet 
many features of schools in general which harmonize with the 
branch of education that we are reviewing. 

Another phase of life may be considered. The mental acquire- 
ments of advanced stages of life are based upon experiment and 
observation. Call to mind the facts that sustain this view. After 
school life our educational growth depends mainly upon our suc- 
cess in dealing with the things of the world. We learn to appre- 
ciate art largely by experience in observing pictures, sculpture 
and architecture; the degree of pleasure from such privileges 
depends upon the ability to observe thoughtfully, and with taste 
cultivated by experience. We become sensible of the worthy 
qualities of music, not from the study of opinions so much, as by 
hearing and judging for ourselves. We interpret human charac- 
ter by observing traits, by associating with men, by discerning 
their ways, by reflecting upon impressions received. Traveling 
educates by its opportunities for observation and experience; yet 
the educational effects from traveling may be meagre from the 
fact that one may be incapable of securing such results. In the 
mercantile house, the shop, or even the professional office, we 
realize that large success in every calling is contingent upon pro- 
ficiency in utilizing experience; in becoming prompt and expert 
in observing. 

If that truth does not seem evident at first thought, consider 
the method of a young man learning the details of business. Is 
it not the work of experience and direct perception ? Familiarity 
with merchandise, treatment of customers, performing the details 
of mercantile routine demand the thoughtfulness, care and self- 
reliance, developed by the method that deals with realities. 

Directing our thoughts to other phases of life, scanning the 
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pages of history we find in the list of the world's benefactors the 
names of those whose education was in a small degree from books, 
yet they were men of a certain culture. They were educated by 
life's experiences, trained to observe, to think, to be careful, 
accurate and industrious. Such are the characterizing attributes 
of truly educated men. The men who have discovered continents, 
developed the powers of hidden forces and made them available 
for the benefit of mankind, who have searched out and presented 
new and useful forms of matter, in short, the men, who by their 
efforts have advanced civilization, have been made successful by 
the training resulting from experience. They were careful obser- 
vers, because to labor thoughtfully necessitates attentive watch- 
fulness. They were reflective, because they endeavored to recog- 
nize the significance of things and events in order to learn im- 
portant truths therefrom. They were diligent in business, be- 
cause that habit is the result of the lessons of life. 

The truth is this, our daily routine of duties and experiences 
may educate us, may make us observing, reflective, improving 
the mistakes of to-day may make us more capable, more careful 
men and women to-morrow; these facts confirm the assertion that 
the culture of science and the training of life are identical. 

The effects of scientific study are broadening to the intellect 
and elevating in their influence upon the moral character. When 
we are inclined to regard the results of the training of science as 
narrowing, as spacializing, as utilitarian merely, we should reflect 
upon some of the sublime truths that have been the outgrowth of 
scientific labor; such truths as the laws relating to the heavenly 
bodies, that teach us a marvelous unity of movement experienced 
by these vast objects in space; laws that enable men with the 
most exquisite accuracy to determine change of position, distancew, 
recurrence of astronomical events and the effects of these phenom- 
ena; the laws of gravitation that have solved many mysteries of 
the solar system; the phenomena of light, by which we have de- 
termined for us the distance and even the composition of bodies 
separated millions of miles; truths of electricity giving birth to 
modern wonders too well known to be mentioned in detail; facts 
about sound that underly and explain sublime harmonies and pleas- 
ing melodies; the exhaustless range of the other sciences, that 
present to us a vast wealth of facts and sublime thoughts, from 
the exacting nicety and uniformity in the very composition of 
matter, as interpreted by the automatic theory, to the no less 
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than divine plan in the anatomy and functions of beings graded 
from the microscopic diatom to that possessed of an immortal 
soul. 

We do well to reflect upon these generalizations so comprehen- 
sive in range as to exercise the mind to its utmost powers in order 
to grasp its broad principles; and thus we cannot fail to recog- 
nize in these awe-inspiring truths, taught by nature, even the 
thoughts of a divine Creator. We cannot fail to perceive beauty, 
order and wisdom, all around: in the sea, in the sky, and on the 
land. 

Part II. 

Science Lessons in the Lower Grades. 

We advocate that elementary exercises in Chemistry and Phys- 
ics based upon experiment, should be given in the Grammar 
School Grade. Their training value should be their primary pur- 
pose, though the truth taught is important in the preparation for 
life. The argument for the educational value of such work, has 
been given in the first part of this paper ; it remains now to 
point out more definitely the subject matter and a plan of work. 
There is a popular misapprehension of the subjects of science. 
People are misled by the word science. They attach to it a too 
technical meaning, and apply the word to a line of thought expe- 
rienced only by the specialist. Suffice it to quote, "Science is 
systematized common sense," and to point out that our common- 
est experiences, especially in early life, can be referred to the 
principles of science. The following topics may suggest some 
of the subjects that can be utilized in elementary lessons in sci- 
ence : — 

Falling bodies. The magnet. 

Motion of masses. Electrical machine. 

Cohesion and adhesions. Lightning. 

Use of the lever, pulley and screw. Lighting Gas. 

Pressure of liquids. Telegraph. 

Work by water. Telephone. 

City water system. Electric light. 

Fountains and springs. Electro plating. 

Pressure of air. Electric bells. 

Pumps. Light. 

Barometer. Colors from light by a prism. 

Siphon. Human Eye. 

Sound. Camera. 
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Loudness. 

Pitch of sounds. 

Musical instruments. 

Melody and harmony. 

Conduction of Sounds. 

Vocal organs. 

Sources of heat 

Expansion. 

Thermometer. 

Boiling. 

Evaporation. 

Rain. 

Ice. 

Steam. 

Steam engine. 

Steam heating. 

Heat in cooking. 



Magic lantern. 
Mirrors. 

Magnifying glass. 
Chemistry : — 

Oxygen. 

Breathing. 

Candle flame. 

Fire. 

Carbonic acid gas. 

Coal. 

Illuminating gas. 

Hydrogen. 

Acids. 

Alkalies. 

Metals. 

Bread making. 

Soap making. 



Course in Physics.— No. 1. 

Students will prepare themselves to conduct training exercises with the follow- 
ing experiments : 
Train the pupils : — 1. To observe carefully. 

2. To think profitably. 

3. To talk simply, clearly, and correctly. 

FORCE AND MOTION. 



Common School Exercises. 
Force. 
Experiments — 

Pop gun. 

Rubber ball. 

Water heated. 

Gravitation. 
• Elastic cord. 

Dropping bodies. 

Balance. 

Balancing stick. 

Balancing irregular body. 

Double cone. 

Loaded truck. 

Leaning tower. 

Balancing forks. 

Falling coin and paper. 

Visible Motion. 
Coin and card. 
Top. 

Whirling chestnuts. 
Centrifugal hoop. 
Centrifugal ring. 
Reflection. 
Gyroscope. 
Rubber ball. 

19 



Supplementary Work. 
(Topics for reference and study.) 

Dynamics. Foot-pound. 

Work. Horse-power. 

Energy. 

Kinetic and potential energies. 

Terms "weight" and "gravity." 

Reciprocal action of gravitation. 

Equilibrium. 

Laws of falling bodies. Initial velocity. 

Ascending bodies. 

Projectiles. 

Attwood's machine. 

Chapter from Newton's life. 



Laws of motion. 
Composition of forces. 
Centrifugal force. 
Momentum. Dyne. 
Velocity. Resistance. 
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Common School Exercises. 



Supplementary Work. 



Communi cation. 


Chain 


or rope. 


Various forms of the pendulum 


Two suspended balls. 




Center of oscillation. 


CollisioD balls. 






Cycloid. 

Seconds pendulum. 


Pendulum. 






Pendulum as a regulator. 


Suspended balls. 






Chapter from Galileo's life. 






MISCELLANEOUS. 


General Properties op Matter. 




Impenetrability. 






Specific properties of matter. 


Weight. 






Mass. Molecule. Atom. 


Divisibility. 








Porosity. 








Compressibility. 








Expansibility. 








Inertia. 








Elasticity. 








Indestructibility. 








Crystallization. 








Cohesion. 








Adhesion. 






Solution. Capillarity. 
Osmosis. Diffusion. 


Simple Machines. 






Friction. 


Lever. 








Pulleys. 








"Wheels. 






Definition of machine. 


Inclined plane. 






Mechanical. 


"Wedge. 






Laws of machines. 


Screw. 






Balances. 



No. 2. 



LIQUIDS. 



Common School Course. 
Conditions of Matter. 
Experiments — 

Ice and water. 

Steam. 

Liquids. 
Experiments — 

Communicate pressure. 

Upward pressure. 

Lateral. 

Seek their level. 

Hydrostatic press. 

Buoyancy. 

Specific gravity. 

Capillarity. 

Diver. 

Fountain. 



Supplementary Work. 

Definition of three conditions. 



Pascal. 

Bramah's press. 

Rule for power. 

Displacement by floating bodies. 

Specific gravity. 

Methods of finding specific gravity. 

Velocity of spouting liquids. 

Vertical flow of liquids. 

Water wheels. 

Story of Archimedes. 

Artesian wells. 

Fountains. 

City water system. 
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GASES. 


Common School Course. 


Supplementary Work. 


Am. 




Experiments — 




Occupies space. 


Torricelli. Pascal. 


Pouring from can. 


Barometer and weather. 


Glass and card. 


Mariotte. 


Potash and carbon dioxide. 


Different air pumps. 


Bottles inverted in water. 


Force pumps. 


Inverted phial. 


Measure of heights. 


Leather sucker. 


Different barometers. 


Glass tube and water. 


Signal Service. 


Barometer. 


Otto Guericke. 


Pumps. 




Siphons. 




Bean blower. 




Compressed air. 




Air pump. 




Blowing a card. 




Suspended ball. 




Balloon. 






No. 3. 




SOUND. 


Experiments — 




Vibrations. 


Sound and water waves. 


Waves. 


Velocity. Reflection. Ethoes. 


Conduction. 


Speaking tubes. Interference. 




Sympathetic vibrations. 


Properties op Sound. 


Noise and music. Siren. 


1. Loudness. 


Overtones and harmonics. Melody and 


(a) Amplitude. 


harmony. Ear. 


(b) Distance. 


Phonograph. Acoustic telephone. 


(c) Medium. 


Acoustics. 


(d) Resonance. 




2. Pitch. 




3. Quality. 




Sonometer. 




Pipes. 




Voice. 






HEAT. 


Experiments — 




Expansion. 


Temperature. Ventilation. 


(a) Solids. 


Different thermometers. 


(b) Liquids. 


Laws of fusion and boiling. 


(c) Gases. 


Evaporation. Dew. Coldness. 


Melting. 


Freezing mixtures. 


Boiling. 


Specific heat. Latent heat. 


Reduced pressure. 


Joule's experiment. 


Boiling solutions. 


Dr. Black. James Watt. 


Conduction. 


Count Rumford. 


(a) Solids. 




(b) Liquids. 




Convection. 




Radiation. 




Sources. 




(a) Friction. 




(b) Percussion. 




(c) Chemical action 




Burning glass. 




Steam engine. 
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LIGHT. 



Common School Course. 



Experiments — 
Shadows. 
Candle power. 
Reflection. 
Curved mirrors. 
Images. 
Refraction. 
Prisms. 
Lenses. 
Telescope. 
Microscope. 
Magic lantern. 
Colors. 



Supplementary Work. 



Undnlatory theory. Rays and beams. 

Transmission. 
Illumination. Velocity. 
Diffusion. Index of refraction. 
Spectroscope. Spectrum analysis. 
Interference. Polarization. 
Photography. Eye. Rainbow. 
Double refraction. Optics. 
Newton. Galileo. Roemer. 
Fraunhofer. 
Bunsen and Kirchoff. 



Experiments — 
Natural magnet. 
Artificial magnet. 
Suspended magnet. 
Law of magnets. 
Breaking a magnet. 
Induction. 
Magnetic curves. 



No. 4. 
MAGNETISM. 



Polarity. Diamagnetic substance. 
Earth's influence. Compass. 
Inclination of dip. 
Declination or Variation. Armatures. 



FRICTIONAL ELECTRICITY. 



Experiments — 
Attraction. 
Repulsion. 
Law. 

Electroscope. 
Conduction. 
Induction. 
Machine. 
Ley den jar. 



Experiments — 

Parts of a battery. 

Circuit. 

Effect on magnet. 

Electro-magnet. 

Telegraphic. 

(a) Principle. 

(b) Receiver. 

(c) Sender. 

(d) Circuit. 
* Electric bell. 

(a) Bell. 
(&) Button. 



Conductors and insulators. Theory. 
Electrophorus. Holtz machine. 
Leyden battery. Atmospheric electricity. 
Lightning. Value of rods. 
Effects — thermal, luminous, mechanical, 
magnetic, chemical and physiological. 
Points and surfaces. 4< Geissler's tubes." 



VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY. 



Various batteries. Constant and incon- 
stant batteries. Galvanometer. 

Astatic galvanometer. Making magnets. 

Electrolysis. Electro-plating and electro- 
typing. Induction. RuhmkorfFs coil. 
Electric telephone. Thermo-electri- 
city. Electric light. Arc and incan- 
descent. Effects — heat, light, chemi- 
cal and physiological. 

Dynamo-machine. Microphone. 

Eire alarm. 
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Course in Chemistry.— No. 1. 

Train the pupils : 

1 . To observe carefully. 

2. To think profitably. 

3. To talk simply, clearly and correctly. 

Students will prepare themselves to conduct training exercises with the follow- 
ing experiments : 



Common School Course. 

Air. 
Experiments — 

Occupies space. 

Pressure. 

Composition. 

Nitrogen. 

Prep, of 0. 

Candle and 0. 

Watch spring. 

Phosphorus. 

Fire. 
Experiments — 

Form of candle flame. 

Gas " " 

Carbon " " " 

Capillary attraction. 

Products. 

Draft. 

Argand burner. 

Bunsen " 

Davy safety lamp. 

Carbonic Acid. 
Experiments — 

Preparation. 

Test. 

Acid properties. 

Solubility. 

Weight. 

Test for acids. 

Carbon. 
Experiments — 

Forms. 

Deoxidizing power. 

Absorbing " 

Decomposition of wood. 

Illuminating gas. 

Water. 
Experiments — 

Prep, of hydrogen. 

Relation to combustion. 

Products of its combustion. 

As a conductor of sound. 

Hydrogen tones. 

Mixed with 0. 

Composition of water. 

Air in water. 

Hard water. 

Water of crystallization. 



Supplementary Work. 
(Topics for Reference and Study.) 



Definition of matter. 

Examples. Substances. 

Classes of substances. and. 

Animal system. Chemical change. Two 
laws. 

Animal heat. Pure 0. 

Priestley. 

Ozone. Allotropic. 

Oxidation. Rusting, etc. 

Reaction in prep, of H. 

Mass, molecule, atom. 

N and animals ; in air ; relation to de- 
composition. 

Combustion. Igniting point. 

Matches. 

Chemistry of a fire. Supporter of com- 
bustion. Spontaneous combustion. 
Oxyhydrogen flame. 

Difference between a mixture and a 
compound. 

Lavoisier. 

Exchange between plants and animals. 
Diffusion. 

Principle of illumination. 



Lique- 



Reaction. Anhydride. 
Precipitate. Soda water. 
Asphyxia. Conditions of matter. 

faction of gases. Acids. 
Black. 

Naming binary compounds. 
Prefixes. Rule for interpreting names. 

Formation of mineral. 
Diamonds. 
Coal. Varieties. 
Gas machine. 



Solution. Sea water. 
Mineral waters. 
Cavendish. 
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No. 2. 



Common School Course. 


Supplementary Work. 


Experiments — 




Compounds of N. 


Chlorine. Relation to combustion. 


Nitric acid. 


Fluorine. HF. Relation to quartz. 


Nitrous oxide. 


Boron and boracic acid. Bromine. 


Nitric oxide. 


Silicon. Si0 2 . Varieties. 


Relation to 0. 


Glass. Annealing. Coloring. 


Ammonia. 


Hydrogen sulphide. 


Relation to water. 


Carbon disulphide. 


Effect on Litmus. 


Phosphorus. Varieties. 




Compounds from a burning match. 


Carbon monoxide. 


Hydrogen phosphide. 


Hydrogen dicarbide. 


Phosphorescence. 




Arsenic. Test. 


Bleaching. 


Formation of salts. 


Hydrochloric acid. 


Method of naming salts. 


Tests for HC1. 


Definition of base. Alkali. 




Common name, chemical name, method 


Iodine. 


of formation, properties of following 


Fumes. 


compounds : 


Solution. 


K 2 0. Na 2 0. KClOo. 


Test. 


KHO. NaHO. NaCi. 




K 2 C0 3 . Na 2 C0 3 . Na 2 S0 4 . 


Sulphur. 


HKC0 3 . HNaC0 3 . 


Viscid form. 


KN0 3 . NaXO,. 


Sulphuric dioxide. 


CaO. MgO. Ch 3 P 2 p . 


Sulphuric acid. 


CaC0 3 . MgC0 3 . BaS0 4 . 


Test. , 


CaS0 4 . MgS0 4 . 




Gunpowder. 


Potassium and sodium. 


Ammonium. Common compounds. 


With water. 


Aluminum. Common compouhds. 


Tests. 


Definitions of ore and metal. 




Common ores. 


Burning Mg. 


Smeltiner. 


Test for alkalies. 


Manufacture of wrought iron. 


Leaching. 


Manufacture of steel. 


Test for Ca, Sr, Ba. 


Gold washing. Quartation. 


Test for carbonates. 


Obtaining silver from its ores. 


Varieties of iron. 


Obtaining other metals from their ores. 


Tempering. 


Metal utensils. 


Tests for copper, silver and lead. 


Common and chemical names of : 


Dissolving metals. 


Fe 8 4 . Fe 2 3 . Fe 2 3 + 3(H 2 0). FeS 2 . 




FeS0 4 . CuSo 4 . ZnS0 4 . ZnS. ZnO. 


Prep, of starch. 


PbS. PbO. PbC0 3 . AgN0 3 . Ag a S. 


Test. 


AgCl. HgS. HgO. Hg 2 Cl 2 . HgCl 2 . 


Solution. 




Fermentation. 




Raising bread. 




Use of soap. 




Soap making. 




C from sugar. 





The aim of^the course of work here prescribed should be to pre- 
sent experiments that pointedly suggest truth rather than those 
that merely entertain with noise and brilliancy. Apparatus can be 
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simply and cheaply constructed. Yet it must be serviceable. If 
apparatus be elaborate and costly, it suggests mystery and alien- 
ates the experiment from every-day experience ; whereas an illus- 
tration like the attempt to pour water from a can with only one 
opening, exemplifies the pressure of air as commonly observed. 
Apparatus should be cared for by the teachers and should be 
occasionally examined by school committees. Experiments should 
be carefully tried before presentation to the class. The follow- 
ing principles may be observed in conducting the exercises : — 

1. Let the pupils be made to understand the purpose of the exercies. 

2. The teacher should perform the experiments, carefully exhibiting 
the apparatus and making the the operation obvious. 

3. The pupil should be influenced to observe, to think, and to talk. 

4. The teacher should direct the attention and guide the thought by 
suggestions and questions. 

5. Information should be given when it cannot be learned from the 
experiment without waste of energy and time. 

6. After the exercise the pupil should make a careful record of the 
experiments and lessons. 

7. A definite and accurate knowledge of the work on the part of the 
pupil should be secured by repetition of statement. 
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NOTES ON GEOGRAPHY, WITH OUTLINE OF 
^INSTRUCTION. 

By Joseph A. Graves, Principal op South School, Hartford. 

When properly taught, Geography becomes one of the. most 
interesting and useful of all school studies ; useful, because it 
furnishes the pupil information necessary for the practical pursuits 
of life, while at the same time cultivating the observation and 
the reasoning powers; interesting, because it deals with realities, 
things remote and wonderful as well as commonplace and 
familiar. Geography should be made, first of all, a study of real 
things, not a collection of maps, figures and words without 
meaning. "It should be the description of the earth as the 
abode of man, a wonderful and beautiful home, full of all manner 
of marvelous resources and adaptations to the wants of its 
inhabitants. It should not be a compendium of lifeless facts and 
phenomena, devoid of interest or association for the learner. It 
should include some account of the great laws that govern 
matter, of the causes, relations and effect of the great forces of 
nature; it should treat of vegetable and animal life and the 
relations of these to the life and occupations of man. Above all, 
it should consider the different conditions of human life on the 
earth, the manners, customs, occupations, forms of government, 
and religious beliefs of mankind." Every country and place 
studied should be made a reality by means of association with 
some interesting fact, bit of history, or vivid description. No 
name in Geography should be an empty sound. 

A careful preparation for the systematic study of Geography 
should be made during the first three or four years of school life. 
This work will be entirely oral and will consist of lessons planned 
with a definite purpose in view. This purpose should be the 
arrangement and classification of knowledge already gained or 
partly gained by little children. By defining and fixing this 
knowledge and adding to it whenever necessary, the minds of 
children will be prepared to begin the study of Geography. 
Text-books in the hands of teachers and pupils will be a help to 
the study, but they should not be followed blindly. They 
should be used as illustrated reference books, and the greater the 
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number of different books accessible to the class the better it will 
be for the study. Questions and answers are useful, and well- 
selected lists of map questions are valuable for the general study 
of a country or state. Topical reviews and summaries are 
especially recommended as a means of gathering up all the 
various points brought out in the study of a continent, grand 
division, or country. 

Map drawing is of great assistance in fixing in the mind 
boundaries and outlines, location of rivers, mountains, etc., but 
care must be taken that this part of the work is not made the 
end rather than one of the means of geographical study. The 
molding table has a value in aiding the imagination to picture 
the surface forms of the great land masses, but the same caution 
is necessary in its use as in map drawing. The text-books are 
usually deficient in their treatment of Physical Geography, which 
lies at the foundation of all good work in this study. These 
deficiencies should be supplemented by personal effort on the 
part of the teacher. Physical Geography is the most interesting 
to children, and the most valuable in the direction of observation 
culture. It should include (1) the actual observation and original 
description of the forms of land and water ; (2) the observation 
and explanation of the more common phenomena of nature, as 
rain, hail, show, mist, fog, dew, wind, etc. ; and (3) the formation 
of mental pictures to be used in building the image of a continent 
or smaller division of land. Books of travel and description to 
be read by the children, pictures from text-books or illustrated 
papers, specimens of the products of various countries, talks and 
language lessons based on the habits, characteristics, customs, 
etc., of remote peoples, strange animals and plants, — all these and 
many other similar devices will suggest themselves to the teacher 
as helps in arousing interest and exciting curiosity in the children. 
If the interest of pupils has been sufficiently awakened they will 
not be wearied by the necessary repetition of the leading facts in 
the study. Such facts, as for instance the structural Geography 
of North America, should be carefully presented by the teacher, 
thoroughly learned by the scholars, and afterwards reviewed at 
intervals. There should be no doubt in the mind of the teacher 
as to the complete mastery of such facts by every member of the 
school. 
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CHART I. 



Outline of a Method in Geography. 
I. Preliminary Work. 



(See Chart 2.) 

'Size. 
II. Earth as a whole. 



IV. Study of Natural Phenomena. 



Shape. 

Two motions. 
^ Surface, land and water. 
III. Study of Forms of Land and Water. 

(See Charts 3, 4.) 

fWind. 
Rain, Hail. 
Snow, Sleet. 
Dew. 
Heat, Cold, etc. 

V. Lessons suggested by the Physical Features of the Earth. 

(See Charts 5, 6, 7.) 

Map and Picture. 
Scales. 
School-room. 
School-house. 
School district. 
w Town or county. 

VII. Continents and Oceans. — General review, 

XIII. Grand Divisions. — General review. (See Chart 8.) 
IX. Connecticut. — In detail. (See Chart 9.) 

X. United States. — General review. 
XI. New England. — In detail. (See Chart 10.) 
XII. Remaining Groups. — In outline. 
VIII. Journeys and Voyages. 

XIV. Topical Reviews and Summaries. 



VI. Maps and their Language. < 



CHART II. 



Oral work preparatory to the systematic study of Geography. 
First three years of School. 

I. Place Lessons. 
Object — to fix in the mind the meaning and use of the relation 
words of place ; as on, above, under, around, across, 
beside, etc. 
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II. Direction Lessons. 



Relative. 



( Right, left. 

( Center, corner, etc. 



Absolute. \ Points of Compass. 



IV. Observation Lessons. 



Object— to teach children to think directions readily and accu- 
rately. 

III. Distance Lessons. 

Object — to give children a clear idea of common measures of 
distance ; as inch, foot, yard, mile, etc. 

Natural phenomena. 
Change of seasons. 
Sun's position. ' 
Earth, air, sky. 
Plants and animals. 
Land and water. 
(See " Primer of Physical Geography.") 

Object — to develope and train the powers of observation and 
reasoning. 

r Stories of straDge countries. 
Stories of strange plants. 
Stories of strange animals. 
Stories of strange people, 
Pictures, specimens, etc. 
(See " Aunt Martha's Comer Cupboard." "Our World, No. 1.") 
Object — to incite interest and impart information. 



V. Miscellaneous Lessons. 



CHART III. 



Forms of Land. 



I. Continent. 
II. Island. 

III. Peninsula. 

IV. Isthmus. 

V. Cape. — Promontory. 
VI. Coast. — Shore, Bank. 
f Base. 



Volcanic. 
Coral. 



VII. Hill. 

Mountain. 



Slopes, ^sides. 
Summit, Peak. 
Chain, Range. 
System. 

Crater. 

Lava. 



Volcano, 



•l: 
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VIII. Plain. 



{Plateau, Highland. 
Prairie, Forest. 
Lowland. 
Desert, Oasis. 
N. B. — Forms of land and water should be studied by actual observa- 
tion, so far as possible. 



CHART IV. 



III. Ocean. 



IV. Lakes. 



Forms of Water. 

I. Ocean. — Salt Water, Uses to man. 
II. Lakes and Rivers. — Fresh jWater, Uses to man. 
" Sea, Gulf, Bay. 
Strait, Sound, Channel. 
Harbor, Uses. 
^ Icebergs, Waves, Tides. 
' Inlet. 
Outlet. 
Salt, Fresh. 
How formed. 
s Uses. 

f Springs. 

c I Lakes. 

Source. U rook8 . 

[ Rivulets. 
Branches, Tributaries. 

Current. J* - 
Banks. 

Waterfalls. 
^ Uses. 

Study— "The Earth," Reclus, Mrs. Hopkins' "Hand-book of the 
Earth," Primers of Physical Geography and Geology. 



V. Rivers. 



CHART V. 



Production Lessons. 



For 

Food. 



I. Animal. < Clothing 



Labor. 
Tools. 



i Fishing. 
Grazing. 
Stock-raising. 
Dairying. 

)(Furs, Leather, Wool, eta) 
Trapping. 
Stock-raising. 
j Domestic ) Horse. 
"j Animals. ) Ox, etc. 
j (Ivory, Bone, Horn.) 
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II. Vegetable. 



III. Mineral. < Fuel. 



Tools. 



' Food and ( (Grain Sugar, Tea, Coffee, etc.) 

{(Cotton, Flax, etc.) 
Commerce. 

( (Pine, Oak, Maple, etc.) 
-! Lumbering. 
( Building. 

{(Camphor, 
Quinine, etc.) 

j (Salt, Soda, etc.) 

( (Slate, Tin, Stone, etc.) 
< Quarrying. 
( Mining. 

( (Coal, Petroleum.) 
■< Mining. 
( Commerce. 

( (Iron, Copper, Zinc, etc.) 

1 Mining. 

( Manufacturing. 

Ornament. ( £ ol . d ' Si *y er - Diamonds.) 
( Mining, Manufacturing. 



Fuel. 
Shelter. 

Medicine. 

Food. 

Shelter. 



CHART VI. 



Particularly Useful Specimens. 



I. Animals. 



II. Plants. 



Food. 

Clothing. 
Labor. 

Food. 

Clothing. 

Shelter. 

Medicine. 



(Cow, Hog. 
Sheep, Goat. 
Deer, Buffalo. 
Reindeer, Seal, Whale. 

( Sheep, Goat, Ox. 
•< Camel, Llama. 
( Seal, Walrus. 

C Horse, Ox, Reindeer. 
■< Camel, Elephant. 
( Llama, Mule. 

r Wheat, Corn, Rye. 
Rice, Date-palm. 
Grape, Sugar-cane. 
Apple, Orange. 
Tea, Coffee. 

( Cotton, Flax. 
■J Hemp, Jute. 
( Rubber tree. 

j Pine, Oak. 

( Maple, Bamboo. 

C Camphor. 
•< Quinine. 
( Gums, etc. 
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III. Minerals. 



( Building-stone. 
Shelter. -J Slate, Brick. 
( Tin, Iron, etc. 
j Coal. 
( Petroleum. 
C Iron, Steel. 
■< Copper, Zinc. 
( Tin, Lead. 



Fuel. 
Tools, 



See " Manual of Commerce," " Science Ladders." 



CHART VII. 



I. Of people living on the Sea-coast. 



II. Of people living in the Mountains. 



Occupation Lessons. 

" Commerce. 

Ship building. 

Fishing. 
t Manufacturing. 

Mining. 
Quarrying. 
Grazing. 
Dairying. 
fc Manufacturing. 

( Agriculture. 



III. Of people living in Prairie Regions. < a g * 

(^ Commerce (Domestic). 

C Lumbering. 

IV. Of people living in Forest regions. •< Hunting. 

( Trapping. 

{Fishing, 
un ing. 
Ice-cutting. 

( Agriculture. 
VI. Of people living in hot countries. ■< Lumbering. 

( Commerce. 

Note.— The object of these Lessons (5, 6, 7) is to connect as closely as 
possible the physical and climatic conditions of a country with the mode 
of life and occupations of its inhabitants. 
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CHART VTII. 



Topical Review of a Grand Division. 
•North America. 



I. 
II. 



Position. \ 

Form. — Triangular. 



Northern Hemisphere. 
Western Continent. 



HI. Boundaries. 

IV. Size. 
V. Outline. 

VI. Surface. 

Vn. Drainage. 

VIII. Climate. 
IX. Soil. 
X. Productions. 

XL Countries. 



XII. People. 

xin. 

XIV. 

Note, 



( Arctic and Atlantic Oceans. 
•< Gulf of Mexico. 
( Pacific Ocean. 

( r«~~,™,«>4-:™ S Third among Grand Divisions. 
\ Comparative. } Twice Eur ^ one . ha , f Agia 

( Absolute. — 4,500 long, 3,000 miles wide. 

j Irregular. 

( Principal projections and indentations. 

f Atlantic Highlands. 

Pacific Highlands. 
•I Central Plain. 

Height of Land. 
w Four principal slopes. 

Lakes, River Systems. 

Source, direction, and mouth of rivers. 

Characteristics of river basins. 

( Cold, Moist. \ 

3 Temperate. (Where? 

/Hot, Dry. > Wh * ? 



Fertile. 
Barren. 

Animal. 

Vegetable. 

Mineral. 



) Where ? 
) Why? 

\ Distribution 

>• and 

) Classification. 



C Position, Boundaries. 
•< Capital, Chief cities. 
( Government. 



j Race, Character, Religion. 

(Occupations, Customs, etc. 
Brief History. — Discovery, Settlement, etc. 
Journeys and Voyages. 
—Similar reviews should be made of other Grand Divisions. 
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CHART IX. 



Outline for the State of Connecticut. 
I. Position in XJ. S. and New England. 

II. Outline. — (Map and molded form.) 

III. Boundaries. 

• r r^™™,.^™* S Smallest State except Rhode 
Comparative, -j i s ia nd and Delaware. 



IV. Size. 

V. Surface. 
VI. Drainage. 

VII. Climate. 

VIII. Productions. 
IX. Counties. 

X. Ten Cities. 
XL Principal Towns. 

XII. People. 



t, , , . .-, ( E. to "W. 90 miles. 
Extent m miles. | N to g Smiles. 

f Hilly. 

No high mountains. 

Ranges of hills running N. to S. 
^Slopes southerly. 

( Thames, Connecticut, Housatonic. 

1 Lakes, small. 

( Navigable streams. 

r Tempered by the Sound. 
Less severe than rest of New England. 
Summers, short, warm. 
Winters, long, cold. 
Rainfall, usually abundant. 

( Manufactured goods. 
( Agricultural. 

Litchfield, Hartford, Tolland, "Windham, 
New London, Middlesex, New Haven. 
Fairfield. 

( Location. 

) Principal Industry. 

( Important fact about each. 



Character. 



! Industrious. 
1 Inventive 



C Manufacturing. 
Occupation. •< Agriculture. 
( Commerce. 



XIII. Brief History. — Settlement, Colonies, etc. 
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CHART X. 



Outline for New England States. 
I. Position in U. S. — (Map and molded form.) 
II. Boundaries. 



III. Surface. 



IV. Drainage. 



V. Climate. 



VI. Soil. 



<; 



( Two mountain ranges. 
-< Mostly hilly. 
( No large plains. 

r Principal rivers. 

Many small lakes. Why ? 

Rapid streams. Why? 
^ Direction of Slopes. 

Cold winters. 
Short summers. 
Abundant rainfall. 

( Good in valleys of streams. 
■J Stony in upland regions. 
( Adapted for grazing, etc. 



Insufficient for the wants 
of the population. 



VII. Productions. s 



Agricultural. ] 

Manufactured. { ^g^** "* 

(Note the connection between character 
of soil and physical features with the 
occupation of the people.) 

( Capitals. 



III. 


Cities. 


| Chief Cities. • 


i Commercial. 
1 Manufacturing. 






'Race. 


IX. 


People. < 


Character. 
Occupations. -1 


Agriculture. 

Manufacturing. 

Quarrying. 

Ice-cutting. 

Ship building. 

Fishing. 

Commerce, etc. 


X. 


History. 


' Discovery. 
Settlements, Colonies. 
Indians, Condition of Country, 


XL 


Voyages. 






20 
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COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 

Unionville, Conn., Dec. 5, 1885. 
Hon. Chas. D. Hine, Sec*y Board of Education : 

Dear Sib: In reply to your letter of the 3d inst., asking for 
some account of the doings of the Council of Education, I would 
submit the following statement as the best answer I am able to 
make to your request. 

As you are already aware, discussions have been mainly upon 
the question of how we can reach a more efficient system of school 
supervision. The subject was introduced in a very interesting 
paper by Principal C. F. Carroll, of the Normal School, and has 
since been pretty thoroughly canvassed. While, as might be ex- 
pected, there has been some difference of opinion as to the best 
method of securing more efficient supervision, all agree as to the 
inefficiency of the present system. At the meeting held at New 
Haven in June last a resolution was adopted, stating "that in the 
opinion of the Connecticut Council of Education further legisla- 
tion is necessary for the improvement of our schools by more effi- 
cient supervision." This resolution, I think, stated fairly the 
deliberate opinion of the Council after an exhaustive discussion 
of the present system. 

The plan most likely to meet with the favor of the Council 
would probably be a bill so framed as to permit the existing edu- 
cational boards to delegate their supervisory power to a single 
person. This plan was urged by Superintendent S. T. Dutton, of 
New Haven, and strongly supported by other members of the 
Council. Such a bill does not appear to be revolutionary in char- 
acter, does not compel a change from the present system in towns 
where no change is desired, and yet permits such towns as desire 
a change to establish such a system of supervision as their wants 
require. Under the stimulus of a system of inspection that shall 
be at once kindly and effective, the Council confidently expect 
that an immediate improvement of the schools will result. Many 
prominent teachers have contributed to this discussion, and though 
there has been, as I have already said, some difference as to the 
best plan for the future, all agree as to the advantages to be de- 
rived from a change in the present system* 

Very truly yours, H. R. Monteith, 

President Council of Education. 
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KEPOKT OF STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The opening session of the State Teachers' Association was 
held at the hall in the High School building at Hartford on Thurs- 
day evening, October 29th. The session began with prayer by 
the Rev. Dr. Stone, of the Asylum avenue Baptist church. The 
music by the High School orchestra followed, and then Professor 
Brewer, of Yale, who had been assigned to take the place of Pro- 
fessor A. S. Bickmore, who was unable to be present, began his 
address. Briefly stating the short notice at which he spoke, Pro- 
fessor Brewer began a most interesting address on " The Tropics." 
Before taking up the general features of the wonderful region 
generally meant by this term "The Tropics," he proceeded to 
show how large a part of the world within the tropics was cov- 
ered by water. First giving the figures in a general way, he 
brought the idea out more clearly by stating that water in this 
parallel bore the same relation to the land that a forty-foot carpet 
did to a ribbon stretched across it and at no place more than four 
inches wide. He should, he continued, devote his remarks more 
particularly to tropical America, where a steady, moist wind 
blows the year round and deposits the moisture on the land. In 
Panama as much rain often falls in a year as in five years here. 
In a single night as much often falls as in the wettest month or 
month and a half ever seen here. Contrasting the tropics with a 
New England scene, he began with New Year's, showing how, at 
this season here, the day is only half as long as the night, and all 
is bleak and cheerless, with all that can freeze frozen; with spring 
comes the departure of the snow, the revealing of the brown hills, 
their gradual growth of green, orchards breaking out in blossom. 
Later come the changes of spring. In summer comes the deaden- 
ing of the green of everything, and next is autumn, with its mar- 
velous coloring of the woods — later the snow mantle, and another 
year is passed. This constant change is a marvelous series of 
events which compel appropriate ways of life and is a great edu- 
cating element. Let us put ourselves, he said, in the tropics — 
Panama, for instance. It is not, as is said, a perpetual spring. It 
is a perpetual summer — and a hot one. People don't know how 
cold or how hot they are, for they have no means of comparison, 
the sun rises day by day at the same hour, and the life of one day 
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is the repetition of that of the preceding. The landscape of the 
tropics has been so much written of that we get false ideas. The 
tropic landscape is not what the New Englander would imagine, 
nor do the tropic flowers, specimens of which have been seen in 
our greenhouses, show to as good advantage in their native soil. 
Here in the United States we can hardly find above 3,000 forms 
of plant life; about Hartford perhaps 1,100 to 1,200, while in the 
radius of fifteen miles at Panama it would be poor hunting that 
should not find 10,000 species. In these can be found any num- 
ber of shades and variations of colors; green of all sorts, and 
combined with every other in the list of colors. The luxuriance 
of vegetation is shown in the great, coarse growth, with queerly 
cut leaves, and almost endless variety. At a distance they 
form a beautiful picture, but close by the coarseness of their 
structure is clearly seen. The trees and grasses of the tropics 
are solitary, while those of the north are gregarious, the grasses 
forming sod, while in the tropics there is no sod. All northern 
plants cut across show an essentially round shape, while those 
of the tropics are flat and of other peculiar forms, and the 
pith, which in our vines is always near the center, is anywhere 
else. There is no massing of color in the tropics, as an apple 
tree is covered with blossoms. There are flowers with massed 
colors, but there can be no such display as that of the apple 
tree, as the leaves are always on. The temperature of the 
region about Panama, while not hotter by the thermometer, 
has a sodden, wet heat that is terribly oppressive and causes a 
laziness that is absolute. Wants are few, and it does not re- 
quire much exertion to get enough to live on, for there is no 
winter to freeze the people. With all its luxurious gifts, Pro- 
fessor Brewer concluded, tropical America was not to be com- 
pared, as a place of residence, with New England. It had its 
wonders, but the place for a home was where there was a fire- 
side, and that place did not exist in the tropics. 

At the close of the address, the trio and ladies' chorus from 
the " Mikado " was excellently given by the High School or- 
chestra and chorus, and the session then closed. 



Friday, Oct. 30. 
Friday morning the meeting of the State Teachers' Associa- 
tion was continued at the High School building, the work, for 
convenience, being divided into three sections, High School, 
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Grammar School and Primary. The first was in charge of J. D. 
Bartley, principal of Bridgeport High School, the second of 
A. P. Somes, of Danielsonville, and the third of W. F. Gordy, 
of this city. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 

The exercises in this section were prefaced by prayer by the 
Rev. Dr. Burton, of the Park church. The first paper read was 
by Mr. C. F. Merrill, principal of the Willimantic High School, 
and was upon " The Best Method of Admitting Pupils to High 
Schools." The speaker sketched briefly some of the methods now 
in use for the admission of pupils to high schools, and then pro- 
ceeded to advocate the abolition of entrance examinations. The 
paper was followed by discussion by Mrs. Smith, of Plantsville, 
and J. D. Bartley, of Bridgeport. 

The second paper was by Mr. T. W. T. Curtis, principal of 
the Hillhouse High School, New Haven. He asked first, "Ought 
the State to tax the people for the support of high schools ? This 
question, he "said, involved two others : First, has the State the 
right to impose a tax for the purpose mentioned ? Second, con- 
ceding the right, is it wise to exercise it ? First, as to the right. 
What is the State ? Simply the people. So the question is, have 
the people the right to tax themselves in order to support high 
schools ? Is not the question answered by asking it ? The right 
of self -taxation is the right of self-preservation. For the right to 
be means the right to well being. Hence, the right of a State to 
exist implies the right to tax itself for whatever the people believe 
will promote their welfare. Secondly, is the tax proposed wise ? 
This means, is the State likely to receive an equivalent for the 
money thus spent ? In reply, it was said a continued supply of 
intellectual force of the best trained mind is an essential condition 
of progressive power and prosperity of the State. Whatever agency 
furnishes this, the State should studiously foster and support. To 
do this work is, without question from any quarter, the success- 
ful aim of high schools. It would, therefore, seem not only wise, 
but to be the duty of the State, to cherish its high schools. The 
discussion following this paper was by Mr. Martin, of the Hart- 
ford High School, and Mr. Burdick, of Willimantic. 

The third paper in this section was " What Becomes of High 
School Graduates," read by J. M. Smith, Superintendent of schools, 
Danbury. The paper took up first the strong objections of certain 
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people to the maintenance of high schools and urged that were it 
not for the schools the level of civilization would be lower than it 
now is. To show what had been done by the schools he had, he 
said, looked up the records of 100 graduates. Of teachers there 
are thirty-six, in business thirty-one, in law, medicine and civil 
engineering seven, now in Normal school perfecting their educa- 
tion fifteen, taking life leisurely eight, not traced three. He 
closed with an earnest appeal to teachers to impress on such ob- 
jectors as they meet the imperative necessity of maintaining good 
high schools. The discussion that followed was by Mr. Smith of 
Plantsville and Mr. Bartley of Bridgeport. 



GRAMMAR SCHOOL SECTION. 

The grammar school section was called to order by President 
Crosby and prayer was offered by the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell. 
The first paper read was "Useful versus Useless Grammar," by 
W. L. Burdick, principal of the Natchaug school, Willimantic. 
He defined grammar not by any test book but by the real princi- 
ples of the language. He deprecated the mistakes made by young 
teachers. 

The next paper was upon " The place of arithmetic in the 
grammar school" by John Rossiter, principal of the Broadway 
school, Norwich. The speaker devoted himself largely to explain- 
ing why certain pupils had difficulty in comprehending arithme- 
tic, using the blackboard to explain his meaning. 

The last paper was upon " Advanced Reading," and was by W. 
B. Ferguson, principal of the Putnam High School. The num- 
ber of children and adults who are unable to read is alarming. 
He severely criticised those teachers who have so little interest in 
their work as not to correct their pupils when they are reading a 
passage from a book. There are others, he said, who merely look 
after the enunciation, while others still are contented if the mind 
is fairly concentrated on the subject in hand. The professor's 
chair, the judge's bench and the minister's pulpit are only too 
often filled by people who are unable to read properly. The train- 
ing should be systematic and the articulation should be made as 
perfect as possible. He was strongly inclined, he said, to believe 
that the pupil's perceptive powers will be greatly enhanced if the 
teachers will endeavor to make the oral exercises interesting. 
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THE PRIMARY SECTION. 

The Rev. Mr. Seymour opened the meeting with prayer. Miss 
Barrows of the Brown School then conducted an admirable ex- 
ercise in reading. It was divided into three parts, corresponding 
with three recitations the class might have in any day at school. 
The first was a board exercise, in which the children were, by 
phonic analysis and by script sentences, made familiar with the 
form and meaning of the new words to appear in the next reading 
lesson in the book. The children were unusually skillful in think- 
ing the sounds of the letters and thus getting at the sound of 
the word ; and their reading from the board was very natural and 
intelligent. They seemed to think they were actually talking. In 
the next exercise, cards on which were printed the new words were 
handed to the pupils, and these words were promptly placed in 
sentences that showed an intelligent grasp of their meaning. 
Thus was language combined with reading in a way which in- 
sures excellent results in the reading lesson from books. This 
was the closing part of the exercises and was, like the first two 
* parts, excellent. The children enunciated clearly because of the 
training in phonic analysis. They read with expression because 
they understood the meaning of what they read. An exercise, 
given before a large body of primary teachers, must have a ten- 
dency to inspire them with a desire to teach reading with similar 
results. The discussion that followed was lively and suggestive. 

As the room assigned to the section was found to be too small 
to accommodate those who wished to attend the exercises, the 
section adjourned at 10 o'clock to the hall. 

Miss Luddington's paper on " Language " was full of practical 
suggestions. It was just such a plan of work as may be applied 
in whole, or in part, in any primary or intermediate grade. The 
essayist laid great stress upon oral language as a basis for the use 
of pen and pencil. The paper contained many details of work 
to be followed out by the teacher. Great stress was laid upon 
beginning with very simple statements, and mastering one diffi- 
culty at a time by going very slowly. The charts used by Miss 
Luddington well illustrated the plan of work suggested in her 
paper. The paper was freely discussed. 

The class exercise in geography by Miss Minnie R. Webster was 
very interesting and instructive. The children grouped them- 
selves about the moulding-board. At the same time the crayon 
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outlined the same thing upon the blackboard. The mountain peak 
was characterized, the summit, the base, the sloping sides, all were 
pointed out by these children with a cleverness and fearlessness 
that left no doubt about the understanding. The next step showed 
the relation between a mountain and a volcano. The device em- 
ployed by Miss Webster here was an admirable one. In one of 
the mountain peaks she had placed some explosive material and 
there was, indeed, a minature active volcano. She closed with a 
very vivid description of the eruption of Mt. Vesuvius when 
Pompeii was buried beneath the melted lava. The teacher seemed 
to forget her audience ; seemed to lose herself entirely in her 
work. The children were interested and showed an intelligent 
comprehension of what they were doing. They made the moun- 
tain, they were handling the clay. The eye and hand worked 
together, and each was carrying out the thought so intelligently 
developed by the teacher. It was a thought development from 
beginning to end. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The afternoon session was held in the High School hall, all the 
sections united. The meeting was called to order by President 
Crosby at 2 o'clock, at which hour the hall was well filled. The 
first speaker was M. H. Smith, principal of the Connecticut Liter- 
ary Institute, who prefaced his address by saying that the dis- 
course^ of last Sunday had been for the time blotted out by the 
pressing cares of Monday, but their lessons would come up later, 
and so it would be with the exercises of the association. There 
were, he said, plenty of theories about ideal schools, but such 
things never existed and never could. Teachers must take the 
schools as they are, not as they might be. The great fault of the 
schools was a continuous cramming of the scholars — a dull rou- 
tine that tends to the acquirement of arbitrary facts that have 
little tendency to promote real thought. There must be the ac- 
quisition of certain facts on which to base thought, but the con- 
tinued hammering of facts into the brain of a pupil is of no use. 
The teacher must study the characteristics of each scholar and 
know what each needs. This is a hard task and requires ability 
in the teacher that is rarely found, but just in proportion as this 
ability exists the teacher possesses tbe power to really educate his 
pupils. The idea thus outlined was elaborated at some length by 
Mr. Smith, and the details of the use of perception in the scholar 
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with the ways in which the teacher can train the various faculties 
of the pupil illustrated. 

At the close of Mr. Smith's address the president announced 
the committee on nominations for next year to consist of Messrs. 
Bishop, of Norwich, Cooley, of Windsor Locks, Monteith, of 
Unionville and Stevens, of Stamford. The committee on resolu- 
tions was announced as Lewis, of New Haven, J. M. Smith, of 
Danbury, and Bartley, of Bridgeport. 

Promptly at 2:50 Mrs. C. D. Heath, of Newtonville, Mass., was 
introduced and began her address on " First Work in English." 
The question of primary education, she said, must be considered 
after people are agreed upon what education should be. Rousseau 
wrote about schools but he never taught school or put his theories 
in practice. After Rousseau came one, the latchet of whose shoes 
Rousseau was not worthy to unloose — a man who put his theories 
in practice — Pestalozzi. The object lesson came into being and 
at once became a shibboleth. A second messenger came but was 
frightened by the voluble schoolmaster and retreated. The hard- 
est work done in English is done in the first year, and none but 
those who have tried it know how hard it is to have the great 
stone of ignorance given to the teacher each year afresh to be rolled 
away only to be found again at the beginning of the next term. 
To young teachers the speaker gave a number of practical sugges- 
tions for the acquisition of the habit of speaking pure English. 
Reverting to the use of the object lesson in the primary teaching 
of English the speaker spent some time at the blackboard giving 
illustrations of the plan as she herself had carried it out. Dis- 
cussion and questions followed. 

The work of the convention had all been done promptly on the 
time schedule and at the appointed hour Professor Sumner was in- 
troduced. He said that when he first received the letter asking 
him to address the association, he wrote a reply declining, for he 
thought that while he might come and make a speech, he should 
but tell that which was already well known. On the second 
thought it occurred to him that in the course of his contact with 
the common schools on one side and with men on the other, he had 
gathered facts which, while they might be unpalatable, could from 
the nature of the case, be nowhere better presented than at the 
meeting of the association. He believed that the common schools 
are popular, yet they have enemies that are strong now and will 
be stronger. The Roman Catholics, with their sectarian schools, 
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are ready to act should the common schools go to the wall ; there 
is a large private school element and a large tax-payer interest, 
and in many colleges there is a feeling that is not favorable to the 
common schools. In progress of time there will be a fight against 
the schools, and their friends must look to it that there is nothing" 
done to hurt confidence in them. Anything that shakes that con- 
fidence is a serious matter. There are two sides drawing away from 
each other — educators (the term is used for convenience) with pro- 
fessional interests on one side and on the other those who pay for 
it all. It sometimes sounds in a teacher's meeting as if the tax- 
payer had fallen under the old ban " Base is the man who pays." 
The taxpayer does not often understand just what the educators 
are after. He has a right to be informed what their aims are. 
Looking over this state a difference between the country schools 
and the city ones are seen. In the country school district the tax- 
payer will not pay for a good school. He says, and has some truth 
on his side, that he cannot afford to pay for it. In the city the school 
committee are in danger of running away with the taxpayer. It 
is here that confidence may be undermined. There are several 
mistakes that may be pointed out and each has in it a danger. 
The first is that the idea may get rooted in the public mind that 
those interested in the schools are a clique with political objects 
and that schools are to be run chiefly to satisfy the aims of politi- 
cal workers. There could be no more serious mistake than to allow 
grounds for such a belief. A second mistake is to allow the ap- 
pearance or existence of jobbery. Jobbery is a bad word and a 
bad thing — worse in the school system than elsewhere. It exists 
in various ways ; in the combination of the father of the girl who 
wishes to teach the school with the man who wishes to sell coal to 
the district ; in the buying of necessaries to furnish the building 
with money specifically given to buy a library and in other mat- 
ters. The buying of one thing with money meant for another is 
jobbery. Such things become known and destroy the confidence 
of the public in the common schools. It is impolitic. Let the 
committee give the teacher a lavish appropriation and it is sure to 
make trouble sooner or later for the teacher. There must be mod- 
eration. The teacher must always be on his guard. Still another 
peril and menace to the common school system is what may be 
called "humbug." It is not done for the common schools alone, 
and is as often seen in the college as the school. There is too 
much meretricious catching at effect ; to use a slang phrase, "put. 
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ting on frills." The everyday man has a right to know and un- 
derstand just what the educators want. The speaker had been a 
teacher for years, and had got tired of methods. There can be 
too much method, and it is well not to put so much time into 
methods that before the teacher has decided how a child is to be 
taught the child is grown up and gone out into the world. The 
kindergarten is regulated play, and it is the regulation that has 
much to give to the student. The speaker hoped some day to get 
a student who had been educated from the kindergarten up. The 
educators know just what they want, but outsiders ought to know 
also. He had heard complaints of all sorts, and these complaints 
were in a large measure unjust. Yet they are abroad and must 
be met. So long as they are abroad and founded on fact, care 
should be taken that there be no ground to add to them. 

EVENING SESSION. 

At the evening session the first address was made by Colonel 
C. M. Joslyn. After a very modest and pleasant introduction he 
alluded to the pleasure he felt at bidding welcome to those who 
had come to this convention, and went on to speak of the time 
when he was a school teacher and, as a very young man, in the con- 
dition common to very young men, when he knew more than ever, 
before or since, so taught the school for the year that at its end he 
knew a great deal less than at the beginning, and if the pupils 
picked up what he lost they must have gained considerably. What 
he had now to speak of particularly was the influence of a teacher 
outside of school hours and of the school room. He meant in 
speaking of this to narrow the discussion to the teacher's influence 
on the children in relation to the State. The State expends large 
sums in education, and it does it for its own protection to make 
the children better citizens. Too much confinement to text books 
make good scholars but poor citizens. What is wanted is to real- 
ize fully that the end of public instruction is something not taught 
in the books or the routine. It must come from the teacher. 
There should be something to this end in the formal instruction 
also. Besides this, a teacher's suggestions out of school at the 
right time and in the right way are very likely to do more for the 
pupil in his relation to the State than much algebra and Latin. 
No doubt it should come to the pupil at home, but in the majority 
of cases it does not, and the teacher can do much to fill the gap 
there left. In closing he said he knew no one entitled to greater 
honor than a successful teacher in the public schools. 
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The Hon. Henry C. Robinson said he should speak specially of 
the advanced education in the public schools. It had been a 
question everywhere how far government was justified in using 
public money for education beyond the elements. Reviewing 
very briefly the histoiy of this phase of education, Mr. Robin- 
son then said that in this country the decision was left wholly to 
the separate States, but from the beginning there had been an 
intent to provide education in higher branches, and this intent 
had been largely carried out. The right of taxation for this pur- 
pose was settled. The courts had unanimously decided in its 
favor. All he was to discuss was its expediency. There is a 
philosophy which goes against it ; it is that which knows no test 
but money. It says that the crusty old bachelor ought not to be 
taxed to support other people's children, that the spending of 
money on our beautiful park is robbery, that High Schools edu- 
cate persons to be dissatisfied with their sphere in life and make 
classes. We have no classes in this country, only individuals. 
It is the genius of our government to say that there are no such 
things as classes here. The question is not of anybody's pocket- 
book, but of public right. You may as well say a sewer shall 
not be more than three feet deep as that education should stop 
with the elements. The real education is displacing the philo- 
sophic, and science is giving the rewards to those who have 
learned how best to deserve them. All ordinary processes of 
earning a living are being systematized and made so that intelli- 
gence counts for success more than bare manual training or 
routine. He hoped to see the day when an industrial school 
should be added to this and all other schools. 

The Hon. Joseph R. Hawley was the next speaker and was re- 
ceived with applause. He said that he was fraternally drawn to 
the members of this association because for three years after 
leaving college he*taught school to obtain the means to begin life. 
He could not now make any formal address, for he had no time 
to prepare one, but he had a few words to say about something 
he had for some time had in mind. He spoke with diffidence but 
he would like to suggest that there should be a place for the study 
of history — that of the United States and of this State, much 
more than there is even in this magnificent institution. It is so 
in Germany. There it is done to foster a national spirit. You 
say we have that spirit. To a certain degree it is true, but there are 
few places where such a teaching is what it should be. Books are of 
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no great account. Some way of getting at the spirit of this history, 
beginning far enough back to understand the beginning of the set- 
tlement of the country. Beyond this, the nature of the government, 
its sub-divisions, their respective powers and so on, deserve some 
attention. He illustrated the common ignorance by reference to 
the frequent question when Congress meets, and to the recent dis- 
cussion on the division of school money among the States on 
the basis of illiteracy. Neglect to teach all these things and the 
natural result is a drift toward bureaucracy. Cannot some one 
write a history of the United States that shall be taught in every 
school in the State and deal largely with Connecticut. Remem- 
ber that about 25 per cent, of the people of the State were born 
abroad and have not studied this history. He knows no good 
popular history of the State, and yet no country had so much to 
be proud of. In its earliest days it was abreast of the, thought 
of the world. Why, this school is 240 years old. Then as to the 
laws. In 1662 the people got from King Charles a charter that 
answered every purpose until 1818. They have been first in in- 
ventive production, first in many wars, and first in too many ways 
to recall. This same point was somewhat further elaborated, and 
General Hawley closed with another reference to the idea of this 
kind of historical study. 

The Rev. Howard Crosby of New York said there was no 
office more exalted and more abused than that of the teacher. Its 
demands were high, but it was disgraced by charletans who find 
their way in. There is no better way to keep them out than by 
such organizations as this. They are winnowing machines which 
sift out those who ought not to be in. They not only purify the 
profession, but they bring out the need of a moral basis for in- 
tellectual activity. A true teacher must in the nature of the case 
attempt to rouse a lively moral sense in the pupil. This moral 
side of the profession is the subject now to be considered. The 
conception of education as a stowing away of facts instead of 
principles is a vulgar error, but is shared by educated men. In 
the German course of education, the mind is rather stored with 
facts than trained in principles. The discovery of paradox is 
made more important than the discovery of truth. He protested 
against the introduction of the German system, and for one that 
demanded less learning and more wisdom. The true teacher will 
illustrate this, he will never appear as a hireling, his pay will not 
be that for which he does his work. He will join his soul to his 
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pupils, and infuse into them some of his own enthusiasm. Me- 
moritor work will be kept in its subordinate place. The growing 
pupil is the one who thinks, not the one who remembers. This 
explains why so many bright boys amount to so little as men. 
The school standard of brightness or dullness was a false one. 
A teacher must be a thinker ; most people are merely dreamers. 
Here is his dignity ; he is fit to be a leader in higher walks of life. 
He is also an ordinary thinker. But he is not to be prosaic. 
Poetry and painting are not prosaic though they are orderly. An 
erratic thinker confuses his pupil. The pupil ought to be pleased 
with his teacher ; generally if he is not, it is the teacher's fault. 
He can hold up attractive points to be reached and show how to 
reach them so that the pupil will enjoy it, and his mind feel the 
pleasant thrill of conscious growth. It will be seen I am no be- 
liever in text-book teaching. Anyone can mark out a lesson and 
hear a pupil recite it. That is a very low conception, but from 
the way those who have failed in everything else press in, it 
seems to be the common notion. Mr. Crosby developed at some 
length the conception of a teacher's character and high position, 
in the vein indicated by what has already been said, and was lis- 
tened to with close attention to the end. 

Mr. Crosby, of Waterbury, announced that the next session 
would be held at 9 o'clock Saturday morning, and the meeting 
closed. 



Saturday, Oct. 31st. 

The closing exercises of the State Teachers' Association were 
held Saturday morning in High School hall. The session was 
opened with prayer by the Rev. Dr. Walker. The first address 
was by H. E. Holt, director of music in the Boston public schools. 
His topic was " Educational Principles in Teaching Music." He 
said that the elements of music are simple and that two ideas, 
time and tune underlie its study. The scale is the unit of thought 
in music and its parts are explained after the whole has been pre- 
sented. Children acquire the knowledge of the elements of music 
very readily and should be taught to think as they learn. The 
music teacher who can make his scholars do this is a genuine 
instructor, and the one who cannot and never changes his form of 
teaching to suit the varying needs of his pupils has no business 
to be a teacher at all. An animated discussion followed this 
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paper. J. D. Bartley, principal of the Bridgeport high school, 
spoke of the small number of people in any church congregation 
who sung or were able to sing simple hymn tunes at sight, and 
expressed his wonder that such should be the case when the prin- 
ciples of such singing could be learned in fifteen minutes. He 
asked if teaching by syllables should be continued in the high 
school. Mr. Holt said that pupils should have advanced beyond 
that before reaching the high school. In reply to a question 
about which notes were easiest to sing, Mr. Holt gave a very in- 
teresting illustration of " Manual Singing." 

The second paper read was upon " Methods in Arithmetic," by 
G. C. Fisher, superintendent of schools in Weymouth, Mass. He 
said that children in the primary grades are given too hard work 
in addition, the teachers apparently forgetting that adding long 
columns of figures is one of the hardest of tasks for a grown per- 
son. Addition, he said, belongs properly to the intermediate 
grade. He gave blackboard examples of methods in prime fac- 
tors, least common multiple and decimals. The teaching of com- 
pound numbers should, he thought, be done in lower grade 
schools. 

At the last meeting of the association a resolution in regard to 
Mr. Morse, ex-principal of the North school, was passed, and his 
letter of thanks was now presented and ordered placed on the 
records. It reads as follows : — 

To the Officers and Members of the State Teachers' Association : 

It affords me the highest pleasure to acknowledge with gratitude, 
the resolutions expressive of kindness and regard passed at your last 
meeting and recently forwarded to me neatly engrossed and beautifully 
framed. In presenting you my grateful appreciation of the kind notice 
you have been pleased to take of my sixty years spent as a teacher in 
the common schools of New England, you will allow me to congratulate 
the teachers of your association in that they have so well sustained 
their part in carying forward the great interests of education to the 
present high attainment. Further , will you permit me to suggest in 
these days of " The New Education," " The New Departure," that there 
may be something of sterling value in the " Old Education" that should 
not be surrendered, but sustained with unyielding tenacity. For the 
high pleasure you confer upon me in making me an honorary member of 
your association, please accept my special thanks. Be assured it will 
ever afford me great happiness to hear of your success in your indi- 
vidual fields of labor and especially to learn of your distinguished in- 
fluence in promoting the high interests of our national education. 

Very sincerely yours, A. Morse. 
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The last paper presented was that of Mr. G. A. Littlefield, 
superintendent of schools, Newport, R. I. The speaker drew a 
clear picture of the qualities and acquirements which went to 
make a good teacher, and advocated a system of education which 
should make the boys spend half the year at work and half in 
school. He would have school teachers move more among men 
and in public affairs, and thus counteract the narrowing influence 
of life in the school room. 

At the close of this paper officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows : — 

President — George R. Burton of New Haven. 

Vice-Presidents — Hartford county, A. B. Morrill ; New Haven 
county, A. B. Fifield ; New London county, John Rossiter ; Fair- 
field county, J. M. Smith ; Windham county, W. B. Ferguson ; 
Litchfield county, M. A. Warren ; Middlesex county, H. E. 
Northrop ; Tolland county, H. W. Adams. 

Corresponding Secretary — C. L. Ames of Plantsville. 

Recording Secretary — Miss Esther C. Perry of Hartford. 

Treasurer — F. A. Brackett of Bristol. 

Resolutions of thanks to the High School Committee and Pro- 
fessor Emerson were passed ; the treasurer reported $1*75 in the 
treasury, and at noon the association adjourned. 
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ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF THE CONNECTICUT 
NORMAL AND TKAINING SCHOOL. 

NEW BRITAIN, NOVEMBER 80th, 1885. 



TEACHERS. 



CLARENCE F. CARROLL, Principal, 

Principles of Teaching; Language; Writing. 

ARTHUR B. MORRILL, 

Natural and Physical Science. 



M. JENNIE ATWOOD, 
HATTIE A. LUDDINGTON, 
HELEN F. PAGE, 
CLARA W. MINGINS, 
JESSIE M. WOODWARD, 
ELLOR E. CARLISLE, 
MYRTA E. KEMP, 
CARRIE A. LYLE, 
L. BELLE GORTON, 
ABBIE S. LEE, 
IVA M. STILLSON, 
RALPH G. HIBBARD, 



Mathematics. 

Model Schools ; Reading ; Criticism. 

Model Schools ; Phonics ; Criticism. 

Kindergarten; Criticism. 

English. 

Gymnastics; Geography. 

Model Schools ; Criticism* 

Model Schools ; Criticism. 

Assistant in Model Schools; Drawing. 

History; Assistant in Model Schools. 

Assistant in Model Schools. 

Elocution. 



Design of School. The State Normal School has for its prime 
object the training of teachers for the common schools. 

Its second purpose is to illustrate the best methods of teaching 
all grades of school work. 

Professional Training. By the act under which the school 
was incorporated, the work must be strictly professional. By 
universal consent such professional training has been understood 
to include a critical review of the subject-matter of the common 
school branches. This review covers nearly one-half of the en- 
tire course. 
21 
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Professional training also implies an acquaintance with certain 
accepted general truths or principles that are to guide the trained 
teacher. The attempt is being made to derive or make real, such 
theory, by means of actual experiment. In other words, it is 
believed that intelligent teaching may be studied as an art. 

Calendar. Fall and Winter term closes Thursday, January 
28, 1886. 

During this term there will be two recesses ; one of three days, 
beginning with Thanksgiving ; and one of two weeks, beginning" 
Wednesday, December 23, and closing at noon, Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 6. 

Spring and Summer term opens Monday, February 1, 1886, 
and closes Friday, June 25, 1886. There ^ill be a recess of one 
week, beginning Friday, April 2, 1886. 

Fall and Winter term opens Wednesday, September 1, 1886. 

Examinations for admission will be held at the Normal School 
building, Monday, Feb. 1, and Wednesday, Sept. 1, 1886, begin- 
ning at 11 o'clock. 

Admission and Graduation. Applicants for admission must 
be at least sixteen years of age, must intend to teach in the pub- 
lic schools of Connecticut, and must pass a satisfactory examina- 
tion in Reading, Writing, Spelling, Arithmetic, Geography, 
English Grammar, and History. 

Candidates must present a certificate of good character from 
the School Visitor of the town in which they reside. 

Two classes are graduated each year. Pupils are admitted to 
the regular course, either in January or September. 

Those entering at any other time will be held responsible for 
the work previously done by the classes to which they are ad- 
mitted. 

While all are advised to take the entire course of two years, 
any are permitted to complete the work in the least time that 
their previous experience and education will allow. Graduates of 
High Schools, approved by the State Board of Education, are 
admitted without examination. 

Deplomas. The deploma is granted upon the completion of 
the course of study prescribed below. 

The work done by pupils regularly graduated from High 
Schools will be accepted as an equivalent for corresponding work 
in the Normal School, except that all students must review such 
parts of the common school branches as may seem necessary. 
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The diploma will mention only such branches as have been fully- 
completed under the instructors of the school. 

No diploma of any kind will be granted until pupils have at- 
tained a certain degree of proficiency in every subject enumerated 
below, and have shown ability to teach m children. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

First Year. Arithmetic ; Political Geography ; Physical Geog- 
raphy ; Language Lessons ; Book-Keeping ; Grammar and Analy- 
sis ; American Authors ; United States History ; Geometry ; Phy- 
siology ; Chemistry ; Reading ; Spelling ; Drawing. 

Second Year. English Authors ; Rhetoric ; Algebra ; Physics; 
Geology ; Zoology ; Practice and Criticism in Model Schools ; 
History of Education ; Psychology and the Art of Teaching ; 
Penmanship. 

Latin may be taken as an optional study. 

NOTES ON THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 

First Term, Chemistry. Experiments and recitations. 

Physiology. Study of models of human organs, and recitations. 

"Work upon this subject will be directed toward the inculcation of principles of 
health. " How to take care of the body?" will be the aim of the course. Recita- 
tions, demonstrations, and examinations will constitute the method. The topics 
for consideration will be such as : Care of the teeth. Process of breathing. Need 
of pure air. Use of food. How to eat. How to digest. Useful food. Prepar- 
ation of food. Deforming bones by unwise dressing and attitudes. Need of 
exercise. Proper exercise. Bathing. Sleep. Care of the eyes, etc. 

Second Term, Physics. Recitations and laboratory practice. Construction of 
apparatus in the workshop. 

Third Term. Zoology and Geology. Lectures. Study of specimens. 

Chemistry. Laboratory practice. 

Fourth Term. Construction of apparatus in the workshop. 

Practice in giving science lessons and experiments in schools. 

The Course of Study in Science will be found on pp. 271-283. 

MATHEMATICS. 

ARITHMETIC— First Term. 

I Common ( Review- Work ; Mental ; Written. 
FRACTIONS-^ < 

( Decimal ( Deriving Definitions and Rules ; Teaching Exercises. 



WEIGHTS 



and 
MEASURES 



Development ; Teaching Exercises. 
Tables ^Recitation 

.Applied in practical examples. 
.Metric System. 
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PERCENTAGE 



' Illustrative examples by teacher and pupils. 
Interpretation; Analysis. 
Thought expressed ; Formulas. 
Written. 1. Condition; 2. Steps. 
. Applied in Profit and Loss; Commission; Stocks. 



Processes 



ARITHMETIC— Second Term. 
} Arithmetic, completed. Ratio and Proportion. Involution and Evolu- 
tion. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

Science of Accounts; Teaching Exercises. 
Application of Science ; Single Entry ; Double Entry. 

GEOMETRY. 

ALGEBRA.— Third Term. 

ENGLISH. First Term. 

Pronunciation. Use of Capitals. 
Sentence making. 

Oral reproduction. 

Written statement. 
Letter writing. 
Parts of Speech. 

(a.) Classification. 

(&.) Correct use in sentences. 
The Phrase and the Clause. 

(a.) As a noun. 

(&.) As an adjective. 

(c.) As an adverb. 
Exercises in original composition. Paraphrases and development exercises. 
Study of Irving and Hawthorne. 

BOOKS OP REFERENCE. 

Grammars : Whitney, Kerl, Swinton ; Welch's Essentials of English, Chitten- 
den's Elements of English Composition, Angus' Handbook of the English Tongue, 
Hodgson's Errors in English. 

Notes.— The above scheme is topical and illustrative. Grammar occupies a sec- 
ond place, being made subservient to language Or correct expression. 

The books of reference named are constantly used in the preparation of lessons. 
They take the place of a single text-book, the general outline of the work being 
given by the teacher. 

In the study of literature, in addition to the works of the authors, students con- 
sult critical and biographical essays selected from the library. The library is open 
for consultation at all hours, and students are expected to become familiar with 
such books as may be prescribed. 

Second Term. — Structure of English Language. Special study of words from 
the Saxon, Latin, and Greek. Synonyms. Rhetoric, — Diction, Figures, Style. 

Study of American Authors, — Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Poe, Holmes, 
Lowell. 

Compositions on subjects suggested by reading. 
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BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

Trench's On the Study of Words, Skeat's Etymological Dictionary, Angus' 
Handbook of the English longue, Earl's Philology of the English Tongue, Roger's 
Thesaurus of English Words. Crabb's English Synonyms, Smith's Synonyms Bis- 
criminated. Rhetorics, — A. S. Hill, D. J. Hill, Kellogg, Hart. 

Third Term. — Literature — Studies of Scott, Macaulay, DeQuincey, Lamb, Burns, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Tennyson. 

Study of varieties of prose and poetical composition. 

How to write an Essay, — choice of subjects, material, arrangement of material. 

Term Essay, to be read by each student before the class. 

Fourth Term. — Prescribed Course of Beading, — Selections from Emerson, Carlyle, 
Addison, Bacon, Milton, Shakespeare, Thackery. George Eliot. 

Talks upon, — the history and growth of language, the different periods of Eng- 
lish literature, the development of the drama. 

Argumentative Essays. 



POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

In the study of this subject two things are sought : First, mental training ; 
Second, a knowledge of geographical facts. 

The work is made objective by appeal to environing geography, by constant 
use of the moulding board, and by the introduction of geographical pictures. 

The attempt is made to give pupils training which will enable them to read the 
animal and vegetable life of any country, from its surface and physical climate. 

A geographical cabinet of specimens in botany, zoology and mineralogy is of 
great aid in the work on " productions." Pupils are required to consult books of 
science and travel with reference to each production of commercial value. The 
result of such study is presented to the class in the form of reproductions, illus- 
trated by blackboard drawings. 

By the above means pupils obtain a fair understanding of the physical aspects 
of each country studied. 

Attention is given to a logical order of presenting topics for geographical study 
and this order is illustrated by typical study of one continent. 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

In this subject, aids to study similar to those used in political geography are 
employed. 

The following are the main topics considered. 

I. Land and Water lessons. 

II. Action of running water. 

a. Disintegration of rocks. Formation of soil. 

b. Pebbles. Sand. Mud. 

c. River terraces. 

d. Deltas. 

III. Continental similarities. 
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IY. The Atmosphere. 

Properties and Uses. 
Aqueous Vapor. 
Winds. 

Constant. 

Periodical. 

Variable. 

V. Rainfall. Forests. 

VI. Dew. Fogs. 

VII. Ocean currents. 



HISTORY. 

The topical method is pursued in the study of this subject. Special prominence 
is given to social history and political biography. 

Free use is made, in reference, of cyclopedias, biographies, historical novels, 
histories, and other sources of information. 

Pupils are led to form habits of independent investigation. 



THE TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

The course in training extends over an entire year. 

Every point in the teaching of the common school branches is illustrated with 
classes of children. 

In addition to the development of an order or method as described, each student 
serves as assistant in the model rooms for a term of several months. During this 
term of service, the assistants are made responsible for the board-work and the 
busy-work for the succeeding day. Of necessity, students thus become familiar 
with the conduct and organization of the school-room. 

Thorough training is given in Gymnastics, Drawing, Phonics, Penmanship and 
Singing. 

After a suitable time has been spent in observing the work of the teachers of 
the model schools, students prepare lessons to be given in the school room in the 
presence of their classmates and the teacher of the room. 

' Each student is expected to know the general purpose of every lesson given 
in the school. The special purpose is made manifest when the lesson is assigned. 
Generally, an enumeration is given, of the powers of the mind trained by the 
lesson. Violation of principles of teaching are noted. The effect of the work 
on the mind of the child is made a point of special importance. No work is con- 
sidered successful if it does not cultivate the child's power to think, and to express 
thought. Each criticism is to be illustrated by the notes taken during the teach- 
ing exercise. Generally, the teacher of the room makes a summary of the criti- 
cisms jriven, pointing out the cause of the success or failure of the pupil-teachers. 

Sometimes a written criticism takes the place of the oral. The plan given 
below is used in written criticisms. The minor points in the plan are generally 
omitted in the oral work. Criticisms are never given in the presence of children. 
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OUTLINE FOR CRITICISM. 

I. Purpose. {%£** 

Was the purpose both understood and kept in view by the teacher ? 
n. Subject Matter. 

Was it proper, in character and amount, to be given at the pupil's present 
stage of progress ? Were the points logically arranged ? 

III. Plan: 

a. Teaching. 

b. Training or Drill. 

a. State the general method of teaching. Was this plan philosophical? What 
devices were used in teaching ? Were the devices skillful ? 

b. State the general method of training or drill. Was this method philosophical ? 
Enumerate the devices used to instruct and to gain attention. State whether or not 
they were skillful ? Was the drill sufficient ? 

IV. Personal Criticism : 

The teacher's voice and manner. 

The language jjS&ted 

The control of pupils, amount of talking, economy of time. 

V. General Criticism : 

Criticise the plan of the lesson. 
Criticise the preparation of the teacher. 
State the best point of the lesson. 
State the greatest fault of the lesson. 

THEORY OF TEACHING. 

Lectures. 

Attention. 

Observation. 

Association of Ideas. 

The Imagination. 

Habit and Will Power. 

Logic. 
Development of steps or Order of Teaching. 
Observation in Model Schools. 

THE ART OF TEACHING. 

Reviews. 

The Common School Studies. 
Penmanship. 
Phonics. 
Reading. 
Singing. 
Preparation of Lessons. 

a. Subject Matter. 

b. Adaptation, 
c Arrangement. 

d. Illustration. 

e. Repetition. 

/. Recapitulation and Review. 
g. Practice. 
h. Criticism. 
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Organization. 
Government. 

Common School Education by Currie, Fitch's Lectures on Teaching, and Brown- 
ing's Theories, are used as text-books in this department. 

General Statements. — The Normal School Building is one of the 
finest of its class, and is furnished with every modern conven- 
ience. 

There is a well selected working library of about 3,000 vol- 
umes. The work of the school requires constant reference to 
this library. 

The institution is furnished with philosophical and chemical ap- 
paratus, and a large collection of minerals and fossils. 

Two periods of each Wednesday afternoon are devoted to 
general literary exercises. 

The churches of the city welcome the Normal School students, 
who are required to attend both church and Sunday school, unless 
excused in advance, for special reasons. 

Lectures upon state laws, political science, and subjects of gen- 
eral and special interest, will be given to the school during the 
present year. 

Expenses. — Tuition is free to all pupils preparing to teach 
in the schools of Connecticut. 

The State furnishes text-books, and no charge is made for the 
careful use of the same. It is recommended, however, that pu- 
pils bring with them any text books they may possess, as such 
books are often found very useful for reference. 

The cost of board in good families varies from $4.00 to $4.50 
per week. Students may reduce the price of living by arranging 
to board themselves. Furnished rooms may be had at prices 
ranging from $1 to $1.50 per week. 

No one desiring to join the school need make any effort to find 
a boarding place before reaching New Britain. The principal of 
the school can furnish all with good boarding places. Railroads 
will furnish tickets at reduced rates for those who wish to board at 
home. 
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NAMES OF PUPILS. 



Graduates of January, 1885. 



Name. 
Hattie 0. Emmons, 
Esther D. Gill, 
Edith Goodyear, 
L. Belle Gorton, 
Bertha L. Hoskins, 
Isabella Jamieson, 



P.O. Address. 
East Haddam. 
Boscawen, N. H. 
North Haven. 
Hartford. 
Hartford. 
Bridgeport. 



Name. 
Annie B. Merrill, 
Gertrude M. Moore, 
Abbey M. Newton, 
Sarah E. Stone, 
M. Elizabeth Ware, 



P. 0. Address. 
Norwalk. 
New Britain. 
Hartford. 
Hartford. 
Hartford. 



Total Number of Graduates, 11 



Graduates of June, 1885. 



Amanda Allen, 


Groton Centre. 




Nellie D. Monroe, 


New Canaan. 


May L. Allen, 


Me rid en. 


. j Myrtie E. Murphy, 


Westerly, R. I. 


Dominga C. Alverez, 


Meriden. 


j Anastatia O'Keefe, 


Norwich. 


Millie Arms, 


Bristol. 


1 Mary Pittner, 


Bristol. 


Luella J. Baldwin, 


Meriden. 


, Mary E. Rile, 


Rowayton. 


Mary A. Bradley, 


Plymouth. 


, Anna C. Roeraer, 


Enfield. 


May Bunnell, 


Terryville. 


Louise B. Rossberg, 


New Britain. 


Florence A. Cushman, Bloomfield. 


Emma N. Schwab, 


Hartford. 


Mary E. Daley, 


Hartford. 




Mary B. Smith, 


Litchfield. 


Alice Fletcher, 


Warehouse Point. 


Iva M. Stillson, 


South Norwalk. 


Anna S. Hart, 


New Britain. 


, Minnie A. Thompson 


, Warehouse Point. 


Emma J. Jennings, 


New Fairfield. 


Elizabeth Welton, 


Plymouth. 


Abbie S. Lee, 


Hanover. 


i 








Total number of Graduates, 25. 




Senior Class. 




Name. 




P. 0. Address. 


New Britain Address. 


Barbara A. Anderson 




Hazardville. 


Chestnut. 


Clara Behrisch, 




Norwich. 


•74 Elm. 


Alice E. Birge, 




Torringford. 


43 Park Place. 


Carrie W. Bragaw, 




New London. 


51 Prospect. 


Emma M. Carroll, 




Hartford. 




Minnie K. Cohn, 




New London. 


519 Arch. 


Nellie L. Doming, 




New Britain. 


95 Camp. 


Margaret J. Fahey, 




Wallingford. 




Minnie A. Fenton, 




Stafford Springs. 


519 Arch. 


Elizabeth A. Flynn, 




Hartford. 




Margaret E. Galligan, 




Wallingford. 




Annie L. Guilfoil, 




Hartford. 




Annie I. Howe, 




Glastonbury. 


43 Walnut. 


Ellen G. Keegan, 




1 


lartford. 
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Name. 
Kate J. Losty, 
Grace E. Lounsbury, 
Ella S. Mack, 
Lucy H. Sawyer, 
Lephe E. Sears, 
Mary L. Smith, 
Clara M. Vile, 
Carrie M. Waldorf, 
Minnie J. Waters, 
Sadie M. Wheeler, 
Fannie E. Wiogood, 
H. Edgar Lane, 



Grace L. Bates, 
Alice E. Bingham, 
Clara L. Browning, 
Lillie B. Burritt, 
Augusta L. Camp, 
Jennie L. Carroll, 
Ellen E. Congdon, 
Helena D. Cowles, 
Anna G. Crowley, 
Jennie L. "Dickinson, 
Jessie M. Dickenson, 
4 Mary B. Dix, 
Annie A. Ely, 
Ivanor B. Ferris, 
Nellie E. Finley, 
Theresa V. Guinan, 
Sarah E. Hancock, 
Estelle M. Hart, 
Elizabeth C. Hills, 
May A. Kirkham, 
Elizabeth M. Leete, 
Edith A. LeVore, 
Edna C. Lines, 
Mary P. Mahon, 
Estelle Manwaring, 
Minnie G. Morse, 
*Carrie Northrop, 
Ida M. Osborne, 
Hattie I. Parker, 
Alice R. Parsons, 
Fannie M. Perkins, 
Katherine A. Perkins, 
Mary R. Quigg, 

* Deceased, June, 1885. 



P.O. Address. 
Hartford. 
Meriden. 
Waterbury. 
Columbia. 
Portland. 
Hartford. 
New Britain. 
Warehouse Point. 
New Britain. 
New Britain. 
Guilford. 
KiUingworth. 

Total number of 



New Britain Address. 



34 Pearl. 
54 Seymour. 

109 Prospect. 



102 Maple. 
44 Seymour. 
228 Kensington. 
Senior Class, 26. 



Junior Class. 



New Britain. 
Riverton 
Hartford. 
New Britain. . 
Newington Junction. 
Yalesville. 
Middletown. 
New Britain. 
New Britain. 
Kensington. 
Kensington. 
Wethersfield. 
TkompsonviUe. 
Sound Beach. 
Bolton. 
Hartford. 
Windsor Locks. 
New Britain. 
Middletown. 
Newington. 
Guilford. 
Long Ridge. 
New Haven. 
Hartford. 

Norwich. Chestnut 

Northfield. 
Ridgefield. 
Windsor. 
Yalesville. 
Enfield. 
Hartford. 

Winsted. Chestnut 

Colchester. 



80 Pleasant. 
280 Arch. 

36 Seymour. 



187 Stanley. 



15 Prospect. 
35 Hawkins. 



43 Walnut. 
63 Walnut 

34 Pearl. 

St., near Main. 

44 Walnut. 



St., near Main. 
32 Hawkins. 
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Name. 
Mary A. Randall, 
Alice E. Roberts, 
Mary J. Roberts, 
Nellie J. Rollins, 
Emeda Sage, 
Marian A. Sheldon, 
N. Emma Slack, 
Flora H. Stanton, 
Minnie L. Stuhrman, 
Edith W. Todd, 
Elizabeth E. Wheeler, 
Jennie M. Williams, 



P. O. Address. New Britain Address. 

Lebanon. 16 Maple. 
Cheshire. 

Middletown. IS Prospect. 

New Britain. 33 Summer. 

Cromwell. 35 Hawkins. 
New Britain. 

Mystic River. 16 Maple. 

East Lyme. 44 Walnut. 

Southington. 26 Walnut. 

WestvUle. 109 Prospect. 

New Britain. 102 Maple. 
East Hartford. 

Total number of Junior Class, 45. 



Middle Class. 



Hattie T. Arnold, 
Isabel E. Atwood, 
Annie A. Bennett, 
Bertha L. Brockway, 
Etta B. Brockway, 
♦Margaret R. Brown, 
Amy A. Cawthorne, 
Ruth Com8tock, 
Sarah J. Connor, 
Charlotte S. Daniels, 
Kate L. Ellsworth, 
Grace E. Finch, 
Janet E. Gray, 
Helen F. Hoskins, 
Mary E. Howard, 
Ada E. Howe, 
Grace M. Lincoln, 
Margaret Macdonald, 
Henrietta A. Moses, 
Estelle E. Pinney, 
Emma L. Phippeny, 
Lillian C. Prentiss, 
Maria L. Robertson, 
Emily M. Sarvent, 
Mary S. Standish, 
Lucy A. Taylor, 
Annie L. Whitney, 
Adella F. Whitworth, 
Margaret A. Williams, 
Walter E. Clark, 
Edward J. Smith, 
Walter S. Watson, 

* Deceased, October, 1885. 



Haddam. 

Newington. 
Bridgewater. 
Middletown. 
Hopkinton, N. H. 
Cornwall Bridge. 
Norwich. 
Norwich. 
Cornwall Bridge. 
New London. 

East Windsor. 73 Prospect. 

Greenwich. 

South Manchester. ' 53 South High. 

Hartford. 
Hartford. 

Thompsonville. 11 South Main. 

Hartford. 

Colchester. 32 Hawkins. 

Unionville. 
Windsor Locks. 

Torrington. 5 Grand. 

Hartford. 
North Manchester. 
Hartford. 
Wethersfield, 
Scitico. 
Thompsonville. 
Thompsonville. 
Rocky Hill. 

Chaplin. 65 South High. 

North Haven. 
Warehouse Point. 

Total number of Middle Class, 32. 
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Entering Clasb. 



Name. 
Lizzie E. Abbott, 
Bertha M. Adams, 
Florence P. Adams, 
Mary E. Allen, 
Jennie Andrews, 
Laura C. Barnum, 
Emma D. Barr, 
M. Ellen Birge, 
Lucy M. Boehm, 
Bessie S. Booth, 
Irene E. Brockway, 
Fannie W.*Burr, 
Lucy P. Carberry, 
E. Jean Chadeayne, 
Ellen S. Clark, 
Nettie L. Clark, 
Julia Z. Clerkin, 
Clara M. Coe, 
Nettie E. Cornish, 
Jane C. Covell, 
Fannie Isabelle Curtiss, 
Anna C. Day, 
Ella M. Day, 
Sarah G. Dean, 
Henrietta C. Devon, 
Minetta U. Dexter, 
Alice M. Doen, 
Mary B. Duff, 
Minnie F. Eaves, 
Caroline H. Fairchild, 
Annie L. Fairchild, 
Sarah S. Fenton, 
Mary R. Francis, 
Fannie E. French, 
Jennie L. Fuller, 
Caroline L. Gallup, 
Clara S. Goddard, 
Jennie Goodsell, 
Charlotte L. Griswold, 
Sarah Griswold, 
Emma L. Grouse, 
Catherine A. Haugh, 
Ada L. Hart, 
Hattie B. Hawley, 
Ruth A. Hewitt, 
Mary E Hinchcliffe, 



P.O. Address. 

Waterbury. 

Wethersfield, 

Warner, N. H. Cor. 

WestviOe. Cor. 

Bethel. 

South Kent, 

Ellington. 

Torringford. 

New Britain. 

New Britain. 

East Haddam. 

Middletown. 

Andover. 

Birmingham. 

Quarryville. 

Meriden. 

New Haven. 

Meriden. 

New Britain. 

Vernon. 

Norwalk. 

Hartford. 

Hadlyme. 



South Manchester. 

Talcottville. 

New Britain. 

Hartford. 

Hartford. 

Middletown. 

West Stratford. 

Mansfield. 

West Hartford. 

East Hartford. 

Columbia. 

Baltic. 

Granby. 

New Haven. 

Terryvillt. 

Rocky HiU, 

Yalesvitte. 

Botsford. 

Franklin, 

Riverton. 

Parkville, 

Milton. 



New Britain Address. 
3 Griswold. 

Hawkins and Grand 

Prospect and Grand 

Chestnut St 

34 Pearl. 

55 Camp. 
57 Seymour. 



126 Camp. 

63 Walnut. 

54 South High. 



79 Prospect 

67 Prospect. 

54 Seymour. 

54 So. High. 

44 Walnut. 

79 Prospect. 

9 Prospect. 

121 So. Main. 



54 Seymour. 
143 Washington. 



40 Walnut. 

55 Grand. 

83 ProspeGt. 



134 Chestnut. 

68 Franklin. 

43 Cedar. 

61 South High. 

126 Camp. 
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Name. 
Mary M. Hitchcock, 
Lela M. Holms, 
Hattie L. Hubbell, 
Julia S. Jenks, • 
Katie E. Judson, 
Lily Kalkoff, 
Katie A. Keenan, 
Annie D. Kyle, 
Ruia L. Knowles, 
Mary A. Larkin, 
Ella Lillis, 
Teresa McLean, 
Alice C. Mahler, 
Lillian E. Manchester, 
Emily E. Marsh, 
Ida A. Meagher, 
Blanche V. Mingins, 
Mary E. Miner, 
Mary A. Moore, 
Katherine E. Moriarty, 
Mary J. Munson, 
Mary W. Nettleton, 
Estella Northrop, 
Gertrude L. Parsons, 
Ella M. Pember, 
Emmagene Phelps, 
Alma G. Phillips, 
Mary E. Pierce, 
Anna M. Reynolds, 
Emma G. Rice, 
Hannah M. Ringrose, 
Ernestine W. Roemer, 
E. Isabelle Rose, 
Claudia A. Ross, 
Louise D. Smith, 
Edith M. Sparks, 
Charlotte M. Speirs, 
Fannie Spring, 
Helen I. Staples, 
Hannah T. Standish, 
Elizabeth F. Stark, 
Charlotte B. Steele, 
Ethel Stocking, 
Hattie M. Stone, 
Mary E. Stone, 
Ida E. Strickland, 
Cora M. Strong, 
Minnie E. Strong, 



P. O. Address. 

Unionville. 
Meriden. 
Birmingham. 
Hartford, 
Huntington. 
New Britain. 
Norwich. 
Bethel. 
Killingworth. 
Birmingham. 
Sandy Hook. 
RockviUe. 

Waterbury. 
Bobertsville. 
New Britain. 
Brookfield. 
New York City. 

Chesterfield. 
No. Madison. 

So. Manchester. 

Southport. 

Washington Depot. 

Windsor. 
Hartford. 
Meriden. 
Enfield. 

Woodstock Valley. 

Enfield. 
Hamburg. 

Granby. 

Greenwich. 

Enfield. 

No. Branford. 

Wallingford. 

WaUingford. 

New Britain. 
Hartford. 

Barkhamstead. 

Hartford. 

Wethersfield. 

New London. 

Hartford. 

dldersleeve. 

New Hartford. 
West Woodstock. 

Bloomfield. 

No. Lyme. 

No. Lyme. 



New Britain Address. 
180 Arch. 

40 Walnut. 

63 Walnut. 

109 North St 
Chestnut. 
43 Cedar. 

109 North St. 

3 Griswold. 
61 So. High. 

30 Griswold. 

124 Washington. 

43 Walnut. 

35 Hawkins. 

86 Glen. 

35 Hawkins. 

65 So. High. 



Park Place. 

43 Walnut. 

133 Beaver St. 
65 So. High. 
61 So. High. 



45 Walnut. 



30 Griswold. 

54 Seymour. 

56 Maple. 

54 Seymour. 

103 Camp. 
103 Camp. 
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Name. 


P.O. Address. 


New Britain Address. 


Eugenia Thrall, . 


Cottage Grove, 




L. Leora Tibbals, 


Cobalt. 


19 Camp. 


Isabella Tryon, 


Enfield. 




Alice E. Turner, 


Groton. 


43 Walnut. 


Gertrude C. Turtle, 


Wallingford. 




Carrie A. Tyler, 


Waterbury. 




Julia E. Wadhams, 


Goshen. 


30 Griswold. 


Mary E. Walker, 


Portland. 


40 Grand. 


Myrtie L. Warner, 


Groton. 




Jennie M. Waugh, 


Morris. 


43 Walnut. 


Alice M. Weaver, 


Westport. 




Minnie L. Welles, 


Westport. 


100 Camp. 


Martha Willard, 


Wetkersfield. 




Carrie L. Williams, 


Waterbury. 


3 Griswold. 


Florence M. Williamson, 


Hartford. 




Ida L. Wilson, 


Stamford. 


40 Walnut. 


Annanette M. Wooster, 


New Britain. 




Annie F. Wolff, 


New Britain. 




Mary I. Woodward, 


DanielsonviUe. 


11 So. Main. 


Howard L. Curtiss, 


Milford. 


33 Arch. 


Elmer Marvin, 


Lyme. 


22 Kensington. 


Myron F. Palmer, 


Rawson. 


96 West Main. 




Total number of 


Entering Class, 116. 


Summary op Attendance for the 


Year. 


Class Graduated January, 1885. 


. 


11 


Class Graduated June, 1885, 


. 


25 


Senior Class, 


. 


26 


Junior Class, 


. 


45 


Middle Class, 


. 


32 


Entering Class, 




116 
255 


Kindergarten Training Class, 


... 


1 
262 


Deduct for names counted twice, 


. 


2 



Total, 



260 
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LIST OF STATE SCHOOL KEPOKTS IN OFFICE OF 
STATE BOAKD OF EDUCATION. 

Alabama, 1866, '69, '70, '71, '72, '73, '74, '75, '78, '79, '80, '81, '82, '83, '84. 
Arkansas, 1869, '70, '71, '72, '73, '74, '76, '78, 79, '80, '81, '82, '83, '84. 
California, 1863, '64, '65, '66, '67, '68, '69, '70, '71, '72, '73, '74, '75, '76, '77, '78, 

'79, '80, '81, '82, '83, '84. 
Colorado, 1872, '73, '74. '75, '76, '78, '79, '80, '81, '82, '83, '84. 
Connecticut, 1839, '40, '41, '42, '46, '47, '48, '49, '50, '51, '52, 53, '54, '55, '56, 

'57 '58, '59, '60, '61, '62, '63, '64, '65, '66, '67, '68, '69, '70, '71, '72, '73, '74, 

'75, '76, '77, '78, '79, '80, '81, '82, '83, '84, '85. 
Delaware, 1876, '78, '79, '80, '81, '83, '85. 
Florida, 1869, '70, '72, '73, '77, '78, '79, '80, '82, '83, '84. 
Georgia, 1871, '72, '73, '74, '75, '76, '78, '79, '80, '81, '82, '84. 
Illinois, 1857, '58, '59, '60, '61, '62, '63, '64, '65, '66, '67, '68, '69, '70, '71, '72, '73, 

'74, '75, '76, '77, '78, '79, '80, '81, '82, '83, '84. 
Indiana, 1853, '54, '55, '56, '57, '58, '59, '60, '61, '62, '63, '66, '68, '70, '71, '72, '73, 

'74, '75, '76, '78, '80, '82, '84. 
Iowa, 1850, '59, '60, '61, '62, '63, '64, '65, '66, '67, '68, '69, '70, '71, '73, '75, '77, 

'78, '79, 80, '81, '82, '84. 
Kansas, 1863, '64, '65, '66, '67, '68, '69, '70, '71, '72. '73, '74, '75, '76, '77, '78, 79, 

'80, '81, '82, '83, '84. 
Kentucky, 1863, '64, '65, '66, '67, '68, '69, '71, '72, '73 '75, '76, '77, '78, '79, '80, '81. 
Louisiana, 1867, '68, '69, '70, '71, '72, '73, '74, '75, '77, '78, '79, '80, '81, '82, '83. 
Maine, 1855, '56, '64, '65, '66' '67, '68, '69, '70, '71, '72, '73, '74, '75, ( 76, '77, '78, 

'79, '80, '81, '82, '83, '84. 
Maryland, 1865, '66, '67, '68, '69, '70, '71, '72, '73, '74, '75, '76, '77, '78, '79, '80, 

'81, '82, '84. 
Massachusetts, 1838, '39, { 40, '41, '42, '43, '44, '45, '46, '47, '48, '49, '50, '51, '52, 

'53, '54, '55, '56, '57, '58, '59, '60, '61, '62, '63, '64, '65, '66, '67, '68, '69, '70, 

'71, '72, '73, '74, '75, ,76, '77, '78, '79, '80, '81, '82, '83, '84. 
Michigan, 1852, '55, '56, '57, '59, '61, '62, '63, '64, '65, '66, '67, '68, '69, '70, '71, 

'72, '73, '74, '75, '76, '77, '78, '79, '80, '81, '82, '83, '84. 
Minnesota, 18§0, '63, '64, '65, '66, '67, '68, ,69, '70, '71, '72, '73, '74, '75, '76, '77, 

'78, '79, '80, '81, '82, '83, '84. 
Mississippi, 1871,' '72, '75, '76, '78, '79, '80, '81, '82, '83. 
Missouri, 1857, '59, '65, '67, '69, '70, '71, '72, '73, '74, '75, '76, '77, '78, '79, '80 '81, 

'82 '83, '84. 
Nebraska, 1861, '70, '71, '72, '73, '74, '75, '78, '79, '80, 81, '82, '83, '84. 
Nevada, 1868, '69, '70, '71, '72, '73, '74, '77, '78, '79, '80, '81, '82, '83, '84. 
New Hampshire, 1866, '67, '68, '69, 70, '71, '72, '73, '74, '75, '76, '77, '78, '79, '80, 

'81, '82, '83, '84, '85. 
New Jersey, 1867, '68, '69, '70, '71, '72, '73, '74, '75, '76, '77, '78, '79, '80, '81, '82, 

'83, '84. 
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New York. 1844, '45, '46, '48, '49, '50, '54, '55, '56, '57, '58, '59, '60, '61, '62, '63, '64, 

'65, '66, '67, '68, '69, '70, '71, '72, '73, '74, '75, '76, '77, '78, '79, '80, '81/82, 

'83, '84, '85. 
North Carolina, 1869, '70, '72, '73, '74, '78, '79, '80, '81, '82, '83, '84. 
•Ohio, 1854, '55, '56, '57, '58, '59, '60, '61, '62, '63, '64, '65,*'66, '67, '68, '69, '70, 

'71, '72, '73, '74, '75, '76, '77, '78, '79, '80, '81, '82, '84. 
Oregon, 1874, '75, '76, '78, '80, '82, '83, '84. 
Pennsylvania, 1855, '56, '57, '58, '59, '60, '61, ,62, '63, '64, '65, '66, '67, '68, '69, 

'70, '71, '72, '73, '74, '75, '76, '77, '78, '79, '80, '81, '82, '83, '84. 
Rhode Island, 1845, '46, '47, '48, '54, '56, '58, '59, '60, '61, '63, '64, '66, '67, '68, 

'69, '70, '71, '72, '73, '74, '75, '76. '77, '78, '79, '80, '81, '82, '83, '84. 
South Carolina, 1869, '70. '71, '72, '73, '74, '75, '76, '79, '80, '81, '82, '83, '84, '85. 
Tennessee, 1869, '71, '73, 74, '75, '76, '77, '78, '79, '80, '83. 
Texas, 1871, '72, '73, '74, '77, '78, '79, '80, '81, '82, '83, '84. 
Vermont, 1857, '58, '59, '60, '62, '63, '64, '65, '66, '67, '68, '69, '70, '72, '73, '74, 

'76, '78, '80, '81, '82, '84. 
Virginia, 1866, '67, '71, '72, '73, '74, '75, '76, '77, '78, '79, '80, '81, '82, '83, '84. 
West Virginia, 1865, '66, '68, '69, '70, '72, '73, '74, '75, '76, '77, '78, '79, '80, '81, 

'82, '83, '84. 
Wisconsin, 1858, '59, '63, '64, '65, '66, '67, '68, '69, '70, '71, '72, '73, '74, '75, '76, 

'77, '78, '79, '80, '81, '82, '83, '84. 
Arizona, 1883, '84. 

Dakota, 1874, '75, '76, '77, '82, '83, '84. 
Idaho, 1877, '78, '79, '80, '81, '82, '83, '84. 
Montana, 1872, '73, '74, '75, '76, '78, '79, '80, '81, '82, '83, '84. 
Utah, 1871, '74, '75, '76, '77, '79, '80, '81, '82, '83. 
Washington, 1879. 
Dist. of Columbia, 1868, '70, '71, '72, '73, '74, '75, '76, '77, '78, '79, '80. 
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A LIST OF THE 

BOARDS OF SCHOOL VISITORS 
OR BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 



The Chairman is indicated in each case by C. ; the Secretary by S. ; and 

Acting Visitor by A. V. The year when term expires 

is given after each name. 



Andover. 
C. H. Loomis, C.,A. ^....Andover 

Walter Abbey " 

E.D.White .... " 

C. L. Backus " 

R. E.Phelps " 

H. G. Dorrance, S. y A.V.. 



1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1888 



ASHFORD. 

George Piatt Ashford 

Henry R. Woodward, A. F._ Mansfield . 
Sherman E. Paine, S. y A. K.Westford. 

Albert E. Potter Ashford 

Harvey W. Morey, C. Westford.. 

Gilbert E. S. A midon 

Avon. 

H. V. Miller Avon 

Harvey Woodford, 2d " 

Rev. N. J. Seeley, S.,A. V. " 

J.S.Woodford " 

Rev. Rich'd Scales West Avon. 

D. D. Derrin, C. Avon 



Barkhamsted. 

Monroe Hart Barkhamsted 

Rev. J. B. Clarke, S.,A. V. " 
Edward J. Youngs.. Pleasant Valley.. 

Daniel Youngs " 

Sheldon Merrell, C. ... Barkhamsted 

Frank D. Stephens, A. r...Riverton... 

Beacon Falls. 
Homer D. Bronson, C. Beacon Falls... 
Emerson J. Terrell, A . V. " 
Robert M. Richards, S. t A . V. ll 

Berlin. 

Geo. W. Wiuchel Kensington 

E. C. Woodruff, S.,A. K.Berlin 

Samuel F. Talmage, C. " 

Rev. Arthur J. Benedict. Kensington... 

James Roche " 

Willis W. Mildrum East Berlin ... 

22 



1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1888 



1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1888 



1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 



1886 
1886 
x88 7 
1887 
1888 
1888 



Bethany. 
Lewis F. Morris, S., A. V... Bethany... 1886 

Samuel R. Woodward " ... 1887 

Ernest Hotchkiss, C. 4i ...1888 

Bethel. 

I. U. Horton Bethel. 1886 

Rev. Geo. P. Torrence " 1886 

Rev. Wm. H. Barton, A. V.^ " 1887 

G. B. Andrews, S., A . V.... " 1887 

Rev. H. L. Slack, C.,A, V.. " 1888 

H.A.Gilbert " 1888 



Bethlehem. 
M. S. Todd, S.,A. V... West Morris . 
Wm. R. Harrison, A. V. .Bethlehem 

L. P.judd, C. 

Geo. C. Stone 

Sam'l P. Hayes " 

N. L. Bloss. 



Bloomfield. 
Rev. Wm. A. Hallock.... Bloomfield.. 

Alfred N. Filley, C. 

Hiram R. Mills " 

John Wilcox " 

Franklin B. Miller 

Henry Gray, S., A. V.... 

Alfred N. Case 

Francis G. Barber " 

Nathan F. Miller " 

Bolton. 

F. E. Williams Bolton 

Warren C. Hale Quarryville... 

William B. Williams Bolton 

Oliver C. Johnson u 

Orlando Sperry, C. " 

Charles F.Sumner, S., A. V... Bolton . 

Bozrah. 
Clayton H. Lathrop, S.,A. V.. Yantic. 

Samuel G. Johnson, A. V. Bozrah. 

Chas. A. Gager, C M A. V. " - 



1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 



1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1888 



1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1888 



1888 
1888 
1888 
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Branford. 

H. W. Averill, S. Branford.... 1886 

T. F. Hammer »• ....1886 

Henry Jourdan " x886 

Dennis Reidy " 1886 

J. Hutchinson u 1887 

Edmund Zacher " 1887 

L.J.Nichols u 1887 

Danl. O'Brien " 1887 

Thomas Carney " .... 1888 

E.J. Buell " ....1888 

Wm. Page Stony Creek 1888 

C. W. Gaylord, C, A. ^..Branford.... 1888 



Bridgeport.. 



Bridgeport. 

Peter W. Wren, A. V. ... 

Henry Cowd, A. V. 

Frederick Hurd, A. V.... 
Marshall E. Morris, A. V. 
Morris B. Beardsley, S.,A. V, 
Emory F. Strong, A.V. . 
William B.Hincks.^. V. 
Thomas F. Martin, A. V. 

Julius S. Hanover, C.,A. V. 
Jathaniel Wheeler, A. V. 
David Ginand, A. V. 

iohnH. Colgan,^. V.... 
I. M. Harrington, Supt... 

Bridgbwatbr. 

Horace N. Sanf ord Bridge water. . 

Eli Sturdevant, S., A. V. 
Austin H. Gillette, C..._ 

Horace D. Gillette 

Burr Mallett 

Stephen P. Treat 

Bristol. 

Rev. Michael B. Roddan Bristol.. 

John J. Jennings, S., A. V. .. '* .. 
Rev. Delavan DeWolf, A. V. " .. 

Gad Norton " 

Edward Ingraham, C. •* .. 

Rev. Wm. E. Johnson " 

Brookfield. 

B.T.Jackson Brookfield... 

Rev. E. L. Whitcome, 5"., A. V. 

Brookfield Center... 

A. H. Taylor Hawleyville... 

Edward C. Weld Brookfield .... 

Rev. A. C. Pierce, C. % A. V. 

Brookfield Centre... 

George C. Jones " 

Brooklyn. 

Dr. A. H. Tanner Brooklyn . 

A.D.Putnam 

W. E. James Danielsonville. 

Frank Day, .£. 

Rev. E. S. Beard, A. V..... Brooklyn.. 
H. H. Green, C. Danielsonville. 

Burlington. 

Seth A. Keeney, A. V... Burlington... 
Romeo Elton, S. y A. V... " 
Linneus F. Turner, C, A. V. " 
Rev. Charles H. Smith, A. V. 4I 
Rev. Maurice J. Crowley, A. V. 

Collinsville 



1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
x88 7 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 



1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1888 



. 1886 

. 1886 

. 1887 

. 1887 

. 1888 

. 1888 



1886 

1886 
1887 
1887 



1888 
1888 



1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1888 



x886 
1886 
1887 
1888 

1888 



Canaan. 

Myron H. Dean, C, A . V.. Falls Village. 1886 

B. C. Gidman, M.D ** .. x886 

Rev. B. N. Lewis, A.V... •• .. 1887 

Timothy Tucker *» .. 1887 

Rev. D. M. Moore, A. V. . " .. x888 

Dwight E. Dean, S. " ..1888 

Canterbury. 

Henry Kendall Brooklyn 1886 

Henry Baldwin South Canterbury .. 1886 

George Sanger, S. S A. V... " .. x886 

Comfort S. Burlingame ..Brooklyn 1887 

Stephen Dewing Westminster . . 1887 

Wm. S. Adams Canterbury .. 1887 

Rev. S. B. Carter Westminster. 1888 

A. C. Greene, C. '• ..1888 

JohnT. Shea Canterbury... 1888 

Canton. 

B. O. Higley, C, A. F... Canton x886 

W. W. Bidwell Collinsville... 1886 

Jasper H. Bidwell, 5. M ... 1887 

Charles H. Blair, A. V. .. " ... 1887 

D. C. Holbrook ** ...1888 

James Case, A . V. Canton Center x888 

Chaplin. 

Rev. C. Edwin Griggs, C... Chaplin 1886 

Frank C. Lummis " 1886 

Rev. Nathaniel Beach •' 1887 

Daniel A. Griggs " 1887 

Rev. Francis Williams, S M A. V. Chaplin x888 
William N. Webster M 1888 

Chatham. 

F. D. Strong East Hampton x886 

H. D. Chapman, C, .. u 1886 

M. S. Purple Cobalt 1886 

H. B. Brown, S. y A. V. East Hampton .. 1887 

Titus Arnold Middle Haddam.. 1887 

Joseph Barry •• 1887 

A. H. Conklin East Hampton... 1888 

W. B. B. Markham .. " 1888 

Levi Jewett Middle Haddam. . 1888 



Cheshire. 

Geo. C. F. Williams, M.D. 
Geo. R. Johnson, S.,A. V. 

Rev. D. D. Bishop 

Rev. S. J. Horton, C. 

Theodore A. Cook, A. V... 
Frederick Ives 


.Cheshire.. x886 
.. " .. 1886 
.. " .. 1887 
.. " .. 1887 
.. " .. 1888 
.. " .. x888 


Chester. 

A. Pratt, C. 

S.W.Turner, S. % A. V. ... 
W. F. Willcox 

Clinton. 

Selden S. Carter 

Luke E. Wood, C. 


Chester.... 1886 
. " .... x886 
. " .... 1886 

.Clinton.... 1886 
" 1886 


Wm. Kirtland 

Henry L. Welman 

A. H. Stevens, 5"., A. V..... 
Jedediah Hurd 


** .... 1886 
44 .... 1886 
44 .... 1887 
44 .... 1887 
44 .... 1887 
44 .... 1887 
44 .... 1888 
44 .... x888 
44 .... 1888 
44 .... x888 


Jas. A. Spencer ............ 


Philo Kelsey 

Geo. E.Elliot, A. V. 

Jas. L. Davis 

D. H. Manwarring 

Thos. Anderson 
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Colchester. 

Rev. Bernard W. Bray Colchester. x886 

Rev. Samuel G. Willard, S.A. V. " -1886 

Rexford R. Carrington u .1887 

DavidS. Bigelow, A. V... Westchester. 1887 

Alden A. Baker, C. Colchester.. 1888 

Israel F. Loomis Westchester. 1888 

COLKBROOK. 

L. D. Benham Robertsville . . 1886 

Salmon Swift Colebrook 1886 

S. A. Cooper, S., A. V. .. " 1886 

R. Rockwell, C. •• ....1887 

A. J. Terrell M .... 1887 

R. D. Baldwin Colebrook River 1887 

T. Persons •' " x888 

John A. Deming Robertsville 1888 

Howard Smith, A. V... Colebrook 1888 



Columbia. 
E. H. Gates, C. Columbia... 1886 



S. B. West. 

James P. Little 

Norman H. Clark 

Wm. H. Yeomans 

Wm. A. Collins, S.,A. V... 



1886 
1887 
... 1887 
... x888 
... 1888 



Cornwall. 

John T. Andrew Cornwall... 1886 

J. M. Kellogg 4i ...1886 

Solon B. Johnson, C. " ... 1887 

PhiloM. Kellogg, A. V.... " ...1887 

Victory C. Beers Cornwall Bridge 1888 

L. J. Nickerson, S.,A. V..W. Cornwall 1888 



Coventry. 

John Brown, C. % A. V. Merrow 1886 

Henry R. Hoisington, A. V... Coventry 1886 
Alexander S. Hawkins, A.V. Willimantic 1887 
Andrew Kingsbury, S. % A. V. Coventry 1887 
Frank E. Jenkins, A. V..... S.Coventry 1888 
Fred. S. Sweet, A.V. " 1888 

Cromwell. 

Osborn Coe Cromwell... 1886 

T.Simpson *• ...1886 

G. H. Butler,.? •• ...1887 

Geo. Gillum " ...1887 

Rev.Wm.A. Stickney,C.,^.F. %t ... 1888 
Rev. I. Murphy " ... 1888 



Danbury. 

Howard B. Scott, A. V. Danbury 1886 

Peter H. Lynch, M.D., A.V. " 1886 

Rev. Andrew C. Hubbard, 6". ,-«4.K " 1887 
James E. Walsh,. A. V. ... " 1887 

Kev. Joseph A. Freeman, A.V. u 1888 
William F. Taylor, C. u 1888 

Daribn. 

Moses T. Mather Darien 1886 

Wm. E.Street u .... 1886 

Chas. S. Whitney " ....1886 

Rev. Louis French, S. % A. K.Noroton . 1887 

Albert H. Scofield Darien .... 1887 

Chas. A. Bates, Jr " 1887 

Chas. Brown, C " 1888 

Rev. Samuel Austin, A. V.. " 1888 

JohnT.Cox " 1888 



Derby. 

Rev. O. Witherspoon Birmingham. 

J. M. Whitlock Ansonia 

G. H. Peck, S. Birmingham. 

Rev. P. M. Kennedy iP 

G. L. Beardsley, M. D. .. " 

C. N. Rogers, C. Derby 

Rev. W. C. Roberts,^. V. ..Ansonia . 

E.L.Bryant " 

W. D. O'Brien " 

Durham. 

James E. Bailey Durham Center. 

A. P. Roberts, C. Durham... 

Wm. Parsons Durham Center.. 

Stephen Seward u " 

Henry S. Nettleton... '* " .. 

N. H. Parsons, S.,A. V.... Durham.... 



1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1888 



1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1888 



Eastford. 

S. A. Wheaton, Phcenixville... 1886 

S. O. Bowen, A. V. y Eastford 1886 

Rev. C. M.Jones, 5., A. V. " ....1887 

E.W.Warren. " ....1887 

C. E. Barrows, C. » 4 1888 

A.L.Johnson " x888 

East Granby. 

Jason R. Viets East Granby... 1886 

B. E. Smith, S., A. V... " ... 1886 

Clinton Phelps " ... 1887 

F. F. Stevens, C. Copper Hill.... 1887 

John A. Allison Tariffville 1888 

Jefferson R. Holcomb ** 1888 

East Haddam. 

Norris W. Rathbun, A. K-.Millington. 1886 
Gideon B. Lewis, A. V... East Haddam. 1886 
Rev. Salmon McCall,C, A. V. u .1887 

Francis G. Root, A. V. ...Leesville 1887 

Rev. A. T. Parsons, A. V.. East Haddam x888 
Cyrus W. Chapman, S.,A. V. Millington 1888 

East Hartford. 

Patrick Garvan, C. . . .East Hartford. . . . 1886 

Joseph O. Goodwin, A. V. " x886 

F. Howard Ensign... " 1886 

Arthur W. Eaton Burnside 1887 

Francis R. Childs, S..East Harford.... 1887 

Chas. W. Porter Hockanum 1887 

Rev. George A. Bowman, A . KEa. Hf 'd. 1888 

Rev. Jas. J. Gleason " 1888 

Asher S. Bailey " 1888 



East Haven. 

Rev. Daniel J. Clark... East Haven.... 1886 

Grove J. Tuttle, A. V.. u x886 

Jonathan Dudley, S. y A. V. u 1887 

Andrew J. Granniss ...Fair Haven 1887 

Charles H. Fowler, C. .New Haven 1888 

Dwight W. Tuttle East Haven.... 1888 



East Lyme. 

Daniel Calkins, C East Lyme 1886 

Irvin E. Watrous " x886 

J. T. Benton Niantic 1887 

C.S.Davis " 1887 

A. E. S. Bush M x888 

Enoch L. Beckwith, S., A. V.E. Lyme. 1888 
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Easton. 

J. A. Wheeler, S. % A. V. Barton... 1886 

Chas. F. Silliman, C.,A. V... u ...1886 

Chas. S. EveretteM. V. " ...1887 

C. McCarty ..Stepney.. 1887 

Geo. J. Banks Easton... 1888 

Geo. Piatt, A. V. Plattsville 1888 

East Windsor. 

John B. Noble, A. K..E. Windsor Hill 1886 

H.O.Allen Broad Brook... 1886 

J.O.Ellsworth " ...1886 

O. S. Wood, S.,A. V... Windsorville... 1887 

S.Terry Wells East Windsor.. 1887 

Lewis T. Skinner Windsorville... 1887 

J. S.Allen, C. Broad Brook... 1888 

A. J. Weed Warehouse Point. 1888 

T. J. Adams Broad Brook... 1888 

Ellington. 

Edwin Talcott, C, A. ^....Ellington... 1886 

Sylvester Morris " ... 1886 

Carlos Sadd " ... 1886 

Brainard Kibbie, C. u ...1887 

ArthurHyde " ... 1887 

Alfred Charter Square Pond 1887 

{oel A. Warren Ellington.. 1888 
ohn T. McKnight lF ..1888 
lenry Warner *• .. 1888 

Enfield. 

Rev. Charles W. Gallagher, A. V. 

Hazardville 1886 

Joseph N. Allen Enfield.... 1886 

Henry S. Woodward " 1886 

Rev. George W. Winch, C. % A .V." .... 1887 
John Hamlin, S. y A. F...Thompsonville 1887 

Samuel A. Booth Enfield 1887 

Dr. Edward F. Parsons. Thompsonville 1888 
Dr. George T. Finch, A. V. " 1888 

Michael A. Bailey *' x888 

Essex. 

Lorenzo Beck with Centerbrook. 1886 

Richard Griswold Ivory ton 1886 

Chas. H. Hubbard, S. y A. V... Essex... 1886 

Edwin Pratt " ...1886 

James Phelps " ... 1887 

Joseph P. Southworth ** ...1887 

George E. Bushnell " ...1887 

Hugh J. Wallace " ...1887 

Alfred M. Wright, C, A. V..... i% ... 1888 

Richard H. Mather " ...1888 

Frank A. Shailer " ...1888 

Henry H. Williams " ...1888 

Fairfield. 

Rev. John Warren, C.,A. V. Bridgeport 1886 
J. Jarvis Jones, S. s A . V. . . . . Fairfield. . . 1886 
Dr. M. V. B. Dunham, .4. KGr'nfield H. 1887 
C. W.Wilson. Jr., A. V..... " 1887 

Rev. Chas. G. Adams, A. F...Southport 1888 
Rev. John E. Bushnell, A. V... Fairfield 1888 

Farmington. 

Julius Gay, 5. Farmington . . 1886 

Rev. Edward A. Smith... " ..1886 

Rev. Geo. W. Allen Unionville... 1886 

Edward Norton, C. Farmington.. 1887 

Rev. T. K. Fessenden, A. V. " .. 1887 

Charles L. Whitman *' .. 1887 

Samuel Frisbie Unionville.. 1888 

Rev. Charles S. Lane, A. V. " .. 1888 
James L. Cowles Farmington.. 1888 



Franklin. 

Chas. H. Peckham Yantic 1886 

Geo. H. Griffing, C, A. ^....Franklin . 1886 

Rev. H. E. Hart, S. % A. V.... " . 1887 

Clifton Peck Yantic... 1887 

Henry Bellows Baltic 1888 

Geo. L. Ladd So. Windham. 1888 

Glastonbury. 

Wm. H. Griswold, A. V.... Glastonbury 1886 
L. E. Crosby, A. K....E. Glastonbury 1886 
Rev. A. Gardner, C, A. V. Buckingham 1887 
Alonzo A. Babcock, A . V. S. Glastonb'ry 1887 
J. W. Hubbard, S. A.V.S. Glastonbury 1888 
Henry E. Loomis, A. V. ..Glastonbury t888 

Goshen. 

J. D. Barton, Jr., 3"., A. V. W. Goshen. x886 

Wilbert W. Norton Goshen 1886 

Lyman Hall " 1887 

S. A. Bartholomew W.Goshen. 1887 

Henry Norton, C. Goshen 1888 

JohnH. Wadhams " 1888 

Granby. 

Lewis C. Spring, C.^A. V... Granby 1886 

Willis L. Hayes 4% ....1886 

F. J. Jewett, S.,A. V. " 1886 

C. P. Loomis ** 1887 

M. C. Hayes N. Granby. 1887 

Henry Viets Granby 1887 

Wilbur A. Stratton " .... x888 

Condit Hayes W. Granby. 1888 

A. L. Holcomb N. Granby. 1888 

Greenwich. 

Wm. S. Craft, A. F.Port Chester* N. Y. 1886 

Silas E. Mead, A. V. Round Hill. x886 

A. A. Marks, C, A. V... Sound Beach.. x88 7 
Myron L. Mason, S. X A. V. Greenwich. 1887 
Dr. James L. Marshall, A . K.-Bayport. 1888 
William White, A . V. u .1888 

Griswold. 

J. D. Eccleston, 5"., A. K.-Glasgo 1886 

H.Richardson " 1886 

E. C. Kegwin Jewett City 1886 

Rev. C. H. Peck Griswold.. 1887 

J. H. Finn Jewett City 1887 

S.Barber " 1887 

A. Lewis, C. Glasgo.... 1888 

B.F.Billings ,4 ....1888 

J. E. Leonard Jewett City 1888 

Groton. 

Horace Clift, A. V. Mystic River 1886 

Nelson Morgan, A . V. ....Noank 1886 

Wm. H. Potter, A. V. Mystic River 1887 

D A. Daboll, Jr., A. V. ..Center Groton 1887 

Samuel S. Lamb, S.,A. ^..Mystic 1888 

Joseph Hull, A. V. " 1888 

Guilford 

Edwin C. Woodruff Guilford.... 1886 

George B. Spencer " 1886 

Erwin W. Rossiter North Guilford x886 

John R. Rossiter, A. V. ... lt . 1887 

Harvey W. Spencer Guilford 1887 

E. Walter Leete, A. V. ..Leete's Island 1887 

Charles Griswold, C. Guilford.... x888 

Henry S. Wedmore ** .... x888 

Rev. G. W. Banks, S. , A . V. " .... 1888 
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Haddam. 

Isaac Arnold Haddam 1886 

E. P. Arnold, C. " .... 1886 

Charles O. Gillette Haddam Neck 1886 

William J. Smith Higganum.. 1887 

R. E.Thayer " ..1887 

Fletcher Clark ** ..1887 

OrrinShailer Haddam 1888 

Bazaleel Shailer *• 1888 

A. W. Tyler, S. % A. K.....Tylerville .. x888 

Ham den. 

Geo. H. Allen, C. Mt. Carmel. 1886 

Silas Benham New Haven 1886 

Elias Dickerman, S.,A. V. " 1886 

ElsworthA. Bradley Hamden 1887 

Andrew McKeon Mt. Carmel. 1887 

Wm. F. Downer Whitney ville 1887 

Ellsworth B. Cooper Hamden 1888 

John M. Hendinger New Haven 1888 

Patrick Maher Mt. Carmel. 1888 

Hampton. 

David Gxeenslit, C. Hampton ... 1886 

Edgar H. Newton iC ... 1886 

Ralph W. Robinson " ...1886 

Allen Jewett Clark's Corner 1887 

Henry Clapp Rawson 1887 

Joseph W. Congdon, S., A. V. Hampton 1887 

Addison J. Greenslit " .1888 

Harvey Converse " .1888 

Geo. W. Bennett " .1888 

Hartford. 

Louis Gundlach 20 State St... 1886 

Melancthon Storrs, C. 91 Ann St. .. 1886 

Mahlon R. West, S. 357 Main St. 1886 

Sidney E. Clarke 297 ** .1887 

Wm. Waldo Hyde, A. K...274 " - 1887 

Carlos C. Kimball 218 " .1887 

Charles E. Gross 274 " . 1888 

George O. Kinne 9 Charter Oak St. 1888 

George R. Shepherd 667 Asylum St. 1888 

Hartland. 

O. P. Cowdrey E. Hartland 1886 

E. A. Collins N. Granby . 1886 

A. B. Gains, C, A. V. E. Hartland 1887 

G. B. Cornish, S. % A. V....W. Hartland 1887 

A. M. Osborn Riverton ... 1888 

Uriah Nickerson " ... 1888 



Harwinton. 

A. W. Buell, C, Harwinton.. 

H. D. Reynolds 

M. L. Goodwin '* 

Albert Wilson 

Martin Cook " 

E. M. Hayes, S. A.V..... 



Hebron. 



.Gilead . 



W. E. Latham 

B S Ellis " 

F*. C. BIs8eilVc"""I"II"Turncrvillc" 

David N. Tones ** 

Frank R. Post Gilead 

Loren A. Waldo, S. A. V*. Hebron 

Geo. Norton Gilead 

A. W. Hutchinson ki 

Rev. J. W. Ellsworth, A. V. Hebron... 

23 



1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1888 



1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1888 



Huntington. 

Lewis B. Gray Monroe 1886 

Edward S. Hawley, A.V.. 

Huntington Center 1886 

D. S. Brinsmade, C. Birmingham 1887 

G.M.Wakelee " ..1887 

G. A. Shelton " ..1888 

Horace Wheeler, S. t A. V. ** ..1888 

Kent. 

John Chase, C, A. V. South Kent. 1886 

Chas. L. Spooner, A. V. ...Kent 1886 

G. W.Vincent, S.,A. V... " 1887 

W. O. Page South Kent. x88 7 

F. R. Buckingham Kent 1888 

John Slosson, A . V. " 1888 

KlLLINGLY. 

Henry C. Atwood Killingly ... 1886 

Geo. Lloyd Danielsonville 1886 

Chauncey H. Wright, S., A. V. 

South Killingly.. 1886 

Rev. Jas. Dingwell Danielsonville 1887 

Marshall P. Dowe " .1887 

Herbert C. Columbus East Killingly 1887 

Dr. Edwin A. Hill ** . 1888 

Anthony Ames, C. Danielsonville 1888 

Dr. Asahel E. Darling ..Killingly 1888 

Killingworth. 

L. L. Nettleton, C. % A. V. .Madison.... 1887 

N. H. Evarts Killingworth 1887 

W. E. Griswold, S. Madison 1887 

Lebanon. 

Isaac Gillette, S. y A . V. ...Lebanon 1887 

Rev. O. D. Hine, C.,A. V. % " .... 1888 
Dr. W. P. Barber, A . K " ....1888 

Ledyard. 

Georee Fanning, A . V. Ledyard 1886 

Rev. John Avery, C, A. V. * 1886 

Albert B. Lamb Mystic 1886 

Wm. T. Cook, S. y A. V... .Ledyard 1887 

Wm. J. Brown ....Mystic 1887 

John S. Spicer Ledyard 1887 

Isaac G. Geer Poquetannoc 1888 

Albert Z. Brown Mystic 1888 

Thomas Latham Gales Ferry 1888 

Lisbon. 

Rev. John McVey Versailles... 1886 

John D. O'Sullivan " ...1886 

Henry Lyon, C.,A. V. Greenville.. 1887 

Rev. J. B. Griswold Jewett City. 1887 

Chas. J. Bromley " . 1888 

Rev. S. G. Hastings, 6*. A. V, " . 1888 

Litchfield. 

Charles I. Page, A. V. ....Milton 1886 

Joseph H. Hopkins, A. K.Northfield .. 1886 

T. Leander Jennings, A. K.Bantam 1887 

Geo. W. Mason, A. V. Litchfield... 1887 

Wm. Deming, C, A. V. ... " ...1888 
Dwight C. Kilbourn, S. % A. V. " ... 1888 

Lyme. 

Nelson H. Bill Lyme 1886 

Rev. B. B. Hopkinson, S. % A. F..Lyme. 1886 

Rev. Dr. E. F. Burr, C. Lyme 1887 

Henry B. Sisson Hamburgh . 1887 

Israel D. Burnham Hadlyme ... 1888 

Dr. J. Griffin Ely Hamburgh . 1888 
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Madison. 

Henry B. Wilcox, C. Madison 1886 

Nathan Howell East River.. 1886 

Rev. J. A. Gallup, S. % A, K.Madison... 1887 

Chas. Parker North Madison 1887 

J. Myron Hull Madison 1888 

Geo. Munger East River. . 1888 

Manchester. 

Dr. Calvin W. Jacques 

North Manchester .. 1886 

John S. Cheney South Manchester 1886 

Rev. James F. Campbell.. 

North Manchester.. 1887 

Rev. Silas W. Robbins, C, A. V. 

Manchester 1887 

Joseph B. Latham, Jr 

North Manchester 1888 

Oliver B. Taylor, £., A. V.. Manchester. 1888 

Mansfield. 

E. G. Sumner, M.D., C. ... 

Mansfield Center 1886 

Rev. K. B. Glidden, S. % A. V. " . 1886 

S. D. Yeoman u . 1886 

R. P. Barrows * 4 .1887 

I. P. Fenton u .1887 

Henry Huntington, A. V. . 

Mansfield Depot ... 1887 

Andrew M. Grant Mount Hope 1888 

John S. Hanks Gurlevville. 1888 

Mr. Chamberlain Mansfield... 1888 



Marlborough. 

John Lord, S. % A.V. Marlboi 

Amos B. Latham 

James J. Bell, C.,A. V..... 

Wm. F. Joyner 

Wm. Bolles 

I. C. Cromack 



ough 



1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 



. 1888 



Middletown. (City Dist.) 

Sherman M. Bacon Middletown 1886 

Henry S. Steele j._ " 1886 

Charles R. Lewis " 1886 

Stephen B. Davis •* X887 

E. Bound Chaffee *• 1887 

Edward Douglas " 1887 

William N. Rice, C. " 1888 

Rev. Chas. A. Piddock, A.V. " x888 

Thomas Thompson " 1888 

W. U. Pearne, .S 



Milford. 

Charles F. Bosworth Milford 1886 

1886 



Isaac T. Rogers, A.V. 

Robert W. Clark 

James T.Higby " 

Charles Monson '* 

William G. Mitchell " 

George F. Piatt " 

George M. Gunn ** 

John S. Caroli '• 

W. Cecil Durand •• 

C. A. Tomlinson, S. " 

N. E. Smith, C, A. V. .... " 



Monroe. 



. 1886 
. 1887 
1887 
1887 
, 1887 
x888 
1888 



Meriden. 

Dr. J. H. Chapin, S. % A. V.. Meriden . 

Dr. C. H. S.Davis, C. 

Hon. H. Wales Lines 

Robert H. Curtis 

E. Miller, Jr 

Rev. J. T. Pettee 

Hon. Geo. R. Curtis 

Dr. E. T. Bradstreet 

W.H.Miller 

Middlebury. 

E. L. Tyrrell, S„ A. V, ...Middlebury. 

H. S. Atwood " 

Levings Abbott, C. " 

J.E.Baldwin " 

A. S.Clark, A. V. 

D. M. Fenn 



1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1888 



1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 



MlDDLEFIELD. 

Rev. A. C. Denison, S. % A. F..Middlefield 1886 

John O. Conch " .1886 

Walter P. Hall " .1887 

Phinehas M. Augur ■'• . 1887 

Waldo B. Miller " .1888 

Moses W. Terrill, C. " . 1888 

Middletown. 
MariusW. Wilcox, A. V... East Berlin. 1886 
Theodore V.Smith, A. F... Middletown 1886 
S. A. Robinson, C, A. V.... " .1887 

James K. Guy, A. V. " .1887 

W. U. Pearne, S. y A. V. ... " . 1888 
Eben P. Hubbard, A.V.... •• . 1888 



B. H. French, C. Stepney Depot 1887 

J. G. Stevens, S., A. V. Monroe 1887 

E. L. Staples, A. V. " 1887 

MONTVILLE. 

Silas H.Browning Montville... 1886 

J. R. Gay, 2d, S.,A. K-.-.Massapeag . 1886 

Dwight M. Eaton Montville... 1886 

M. V. B. Brainard 

Willis I. Browning Oakdale ... 

Calvin B. Beebe, A. V. ...Montville... 

George Wood worth. Norwich 

Josepn S. Latimer Montville.. 

Charles E. Wheeler, C. ... " 



1887 
1887 
1887 



1888 
1888 



Morris. 



S. M. Ensign, C. % A. V. Morris 1886 

C. S. Loveland, S %% A.V... " 1886 

S. W. S. Skilton, A. V. .... " 1887 

Dwight Griswold, A. V... West Morris 1887 

Homer Stoddard, A. V. " .1888 

S. E. Stockman, A, V. Morris 1888 

Naugatuck. 

Patrick Brennan Union City. 1886 

Rev. Jas. Fagan, A. V. Naugatuck . 1886 

Dwight P. Mills, A. V. .... " . 1887 

Dr. F. B. TutUe, C..A.V. " . 1887 

Thomas Davey, A. V, " .1888 

Rev. E.C.Gardner, S., A. V. " .1888 

New Britain. 

E. B. Lyon New Britain 1886 

Thos. Begley " ..1886 

Thos. McCabe " ..1886 

V. B. Chamberlain '* ..1886 

E.H.Davison l * ..1887 

Lawrence Crean *' .. 1887 

Chas. S. Andrews " ..1887 

J. N. Bartlett, C, A. V. ... " .. 1887 

Wm. F.Walker u .. 1888 

Thomas Smith ** .. 1888 

John Walsh, S. y A, V. " ..1888 

Wm. Parker " ..1888 
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New Canaan. 

William Ward well Silver Mines 1886 

Rev. Joseph Greenleaf, C. New Canaan x886 
L. M. Monroe, S.,A. V.... " - 1887 

Edwin Hoy t " .1887 

B. D. Purdy " .1888 

Dr. W. G. Brownson *' . 1888 

New Fairfield. 

John J. Treadwell, S. y A. V. 

New Fairfield.. 1886 

Edward Treadwell Lanesville . 1887 

Moses Glennon " .. 1887 

Henry O. Leach Ball's Pond. 1887 

Hendrick H. Wildman, C. New Fairfield 1888 
Alex. B. Brush " .. 1888 

New Hartford. 

Rev. C. W. Colton Pine Meadow 1886 

Rev. F. H. Adams, C, A. V, 

New Hartford 1886 

John Richards u 1887 

Henry T.Smith " 1887 

Rev. Luke Fitz Simons " 1888 

N. B. Merrill. S. % A. V. Nepaug ... 1888 

New Haven. (City District.) 

Henry F. Peck 1305 Chapel St. 1886 

Maier Zunder 212 Orange St. 1886 

Harmanus M. Welch, C. 1452 Chapel St. 1886 

Chas. E. Graves 101 Grove St. 1887 

Joseph D. Plunkett 56 Asylum St. 1887 

Francis E. Harrison 562 Cnapel St. 1887 

Philo S. Bennet 46 College St. 1888 

Horace H. Strong, N.Quinnipiac (Annex) 1888 

Thos. O'Brien ...28 Ward St.. 1888 

Horace Day, S. New Haven 

S. T. Dutton, Supt " 



New Haven. (Westville District.) 

John N. Austin Westville... 

E.L.Hitchcock " 

Hobart L. Hotchkiss, S., A. V. " 

L. W. Beecher, C. 

Burton Dickerman u 

A.N.Allen 

J.D.Payne " 

M. E. Terrell 

Geo. E. Bradley " 



1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1888 



New Haven. (South District.) 
George M. Thompson. New Haven 1886 



Nbwington. 

Roger Wells Newington 

Charles K. Atwood " 

John G. Stoddard, C. u 

John S. Kirkham " 

Elias M. Steele, S. % A. K... 

Jacob Dix " 



New London. 

Benjamin Stark New London 

Fred. S.Smith 

Bryan F. Mahan, S. 

Stephen A. Gardner, Jr. ... " 

Herbert L. Crandall *' 

Joseph P. Brown, A. V. ... " 

Horace Coit, C. u 

Isaac C.Tate " 

Elisha C. Daboll u 



New Milford. 

E. F. Morehouse, C. .New Milford 1886 

Scott Buckingham, A. V. .. North ville .. 1886 

Charles N. Hall New Milford 1886 

Ethiel S. Green " . 1887 

Amos H. Bowers, A. V,.. Gay lords ville 1887 

Geo. W. Richmond New Milford 1887 

C. A. Todd, S. % A. V. " . 1888 

Wm. H. Hartwell u .1888 

Aaron D. Marsh 4i . 1888 

Newtown. 

John M. Otis. A, V. Newtown .. 1886 

James A. Wilson, A. V. ...Sandy Hook 1886 
Abel B. Prindle, C, A. V.. Newtown .. 1887 

James Haugh, A, V. Botsford 1887 

Daniel G. Beers, A. V. Sandy Hook 1888 

Charles H. Northrop, S., A. V. Newtown 1888 

Norfolk. 

H. B. Knapp, A. V. Norfolk .... 1886 

Geo. R. Bigelow,^4. V. ... *• .... 1886 

F. E. Porter, C. " 1886 

Rev. J. W. Beach, S. " ....1887 

J. N. Cowles M 1887 

Edmund Brown " 1887 

S. A. Palmer " 1888 

W. I. Sparks u 1888 

Michael Murphy West Norfolk 1888 

North Branford. 

Newton M. Robinson.. North Branford. 1886 
Rev.F.Countryman,C.,^.K., N.Branf'd 1886 

Andrew M. Gates " 1887 

Wm. Maltby Northford 1887 

Rev. Geo. Buck " 1888 

Rev. Henry S. Snyder, S.^A.V." 1888 

North Canaan. 

C. H. Briggs Canaan Valley 1886 

Charles Gillette Canaan 1886 

M. B. Tobey, C. y A. V. .Canaan Valley 1887 

J. B. Hardenberg Canaan 1887 

A. T. Roraback, S\, A. V. " 1888 

Edward T. Roberts East Canaan .. 1888 

North Haven. 

Edward L. Linsley North Haven 1886 

Andrew F. Austin, S. y A.V. t% .. 1886 

Hubert F. Potter Montowese . 1886 

Robert B. Goodyear North Haven 1887 

S. B. Thorp, C. " ..1887 

J. B. Goodsell " ..1887 

George W. Smith ** ..1888 

Whitney Eliot u ..1888 

Isaac E. Mansfield " ..1888 

North Stonington. 

JohnL. York, C..A.V. 

North Stonington 1888 

Frank R. Brown, S. y A. V. 

North Stonington 1888 

Edwin H. Knowles,^4. V, " .. 1888 

Norwalk. 

Benj. J. Sturges, S.,A. V.. Norwalk 1886 

Rev. Chas. M. Selleck " .... 1886 

J. M. Ellendorf South Norwalk 1886 

Rev. Thos. G. Osborne, A . V. Norwalk 1887 

Edwin Adams South Norwalk 1887 

John S. Seymour Norwalk 1887 

E.J. Hill, C. • " 1888 

J. J. Millard, A. V. South Norwalk 1888 

Jos. Zoner Norwalk 1888 
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Norwich. 

John W. Crary, S.,A. V... Norwich.... 1886 

Jabez S. Lathrop Norwich Town 1886 

Horace Rogers Norwich 1886 

Robert P. Stanton, C. " 1887 

Palmer Bill %l 1887 

Burrell W. Hyde 44 1887 

Charles E. Blumley Greeneville ... 1888 

William B. Clark Norwich Town 1888 

Horace A. Brjggs Norwich 1888 



Norwich. (Town St. Dist.) 

N. D. Robinson Norwich Town t886 

C. P. Capron " ..1886 

P. O'Mahoney " ..1886 

Edward Harland Norwich 1887 

Lewis A. Hyde ** 1887 

G. G. Pitcher Norwich Town 1887 

Wm. B. Lathrop 4% .. 1888 

J. S. Lathrop, S. 44 ..1888 

Rev. B. Clarke, C, A. V. " .. 1888 



Norwich. (Central Dist.) 

Patrick Cassidy, A . V. Norwich ... 1886 

Chas. H. Dillaby ** 1886 

Chas. F. Setchell, A. V... " .... 1886 

Costello Lippitt, 5". 44 1887 

Rev. William S. Palmer, C, A. V. 

Norwich... 1887 

Burrell W. Hyde " 1887 

L. R. Case " ....1888 

M. M. Whittemore,^. V... " 1888 

D. G. Perkins, A, V. " .... 1888 



Norwich. (West Chelsea Dist.) 

Nathan Small, A. V. 33 Water St. 1886 

J. P. Murphy 3 Water St. . 1886 

Roscoe Huntington, 218 West Thames St. 1886 

C. H. Hulburt 23 Pearl St. . 1887 

A. R. Aborn, C. 170 West Main St. 1887 

F. R. Wasley 168 West Thames St. 1887 

J. H. Cranston, S. % A. V. 

198 West Thames St. 1888 

J. T. Crary 70 West Main St. 1888 

Solomon A. Frink 271 West Main St. 1888 



Old Lyme. 

B. F. Swaney, S. Lyme 1886 

Wm. L. Smith " 1886 

Wilbur Anderson, A. V.... " 1887 

John Swaney... J " 1887 

JohnM. Huntly,^4. F..._. " 1888 

John E. Swan, C. " 1888 



Old Saybrook. 

Robert B. Chalker Saybrook... 1886 

Wm. J. Clark,^.,^.^..... 4l ...1886 

Robert Chapman " ... 1887 

George W. Denison, A. V. " ...1887 

Rev. P. L. Shepard, A. V. 4i ... 1888 

Edwin Ay er, C. " ...1888 

Orange. 

Charles K. Bush West Haven 1886 

Wellington M. Andrew, A, V. " ..1886 

John F. Barnett, S. y A. V. . " .. 1887 

Rev. Norman J. Squires, A. V. " .. 1887 

Wm. A. Peck, Jr., C. " .. 1888 

Rev. H. W. Hunt, A. V. .. " .. 1888 



Oxford. 

Samuel Hawkins, A. V..... Oxford x886 

David Hawley,>L V. u 1886 

OriandoC. Osborn, A, V. . " 1887 

Lewis Barnes, -M.D., 5"., A. V, " 1887 

Nathan C. Riggs, A. V. ... " x888 

Clark E. Lum, C.,A. V.... Seymour 1888 

Plainfibld. 

Rev. J. A. Creedon Moosup 1886 

J. M. Wilcox Central Village 1886 

Rev. S. H. Fellows, S. y A.V. % Wauregan 1887 

G. E. Tillinghast Moosup 1887 

W. Tillinghast Plainfield... 1887 

R. Ensworth, C, A. V. .... " ... 1888 

J. S. French, A. V. ....Central Village. 1888 

Plainville. 

Rev. Albert E. Denison... Plainville ... 1886 
George J. Hadsell, A. V... u ... 1886 
Theo.G. Wright, M.D M S.„4.F. •' ... 1887 

James E. Prior " ...1887 

Aquila H. Condell " ...1888 

Hiram Carter, C. " ... 1888 

Plymouth. 

Aaron P. Fenn Plymouth.. 1886 

Wm. W. Clemence Terryville.. 1886 

Timothy B. McNamara ... ** .. 1886 

L. D. Baldwin, 5"., A. V. ..Plymouth .. 1887 

E. M. Talmadge . tk ..1887 

Rev. L. S. Griggs, A. V... Terryville .. 1887 

R. D. H. Allen kt .. 1888 

J.W.Clark u ..1888 

A. W. Welton, C. Plymouth .. 1888 



Pomfret. 

Isaac P. Briggs, S., A. V. .Pomfret 1886 

Edward P. Mathewson ** 1886 

Horace Sabin i4 1886 

John W. Clapp Elliott 1887 

Charles P. Grosvenor Abington... 1887 

George Allen l4 ...1887 

AlbertusS. Bruce, C... Pomfret Land'g 1888 

Edward P. Hay ward Pomfret C. 1888 

Frederick Hyde " ..1888 

Portland. 

G. B. Cleveland, C. Portland 1886 

A. H.Hale, A. V. " ....1886 

C. H. White. Gildersleeve 1886 

John Murdoch Portland 1887 

Dr. C. A. Sears, A. V. l4 .... 1887 

W. D. Penfield, 44 .-..1887 

J. H.Pelton 4l ....1888 

W. S. Strickland Gildersleeve 1888 

Rev. J. S. Bayne, S., A. ^.Portland.... 1888 

Preston. 

Mason S. Hewitt, C.,A. V,. Preston X887 

Thomas S. Phillips, >!. V.... Norwich... 1887 
Geo. C. Clark, S. Preston 1887 

Prospect. 

Benj. B. Brown, A. V. Prospect x886 

D. B. Hotchkiss 4f .... 1887 

Meritt Clark Union City. 1887 

Algernons. Plumb Prospect 1887 

Wm. E. Clark, C. 44 .... x888 

Rev.W.H.Phipps,^.,^.F. " .... 1888 
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Putnam. 

Dr. J. B. Kent, C. Putnam 1886 

Dr. Omer Larue " 1886 

Ghas. N. Fenner, A. V. ... u .... 1887 

Darius S. Skinner, 5 ** Box 151 1887 

Judson M. Lyon " ....1888 

Rev. A. P. Chapman, A. V. " .... 1888 



Redding. 



Wm. E. Duncomb,C.,yLK. Redding. 

Arthur B. Hill, A. V. 

Rev. W.J.Jennings, S. % A. V. " 

RlDGBFIELD. 

D. S. Sholes, C. Ridgefield.. 

G.B. Northrop R 

J. D. Nash Titicus 

Rev. W. W. Leete Ridgefield.. 

J. L. Hunt Titicus 

■Geo. E. Lounsbury Ridgefield.. 

Rev L. W. Abbott, S.,A. V. Titicus... 

S. J. Barlow Ridgefield.. 

JoeKW. Rockwell 

Rocky Hill. 

Samuel Ashwell Rocky Hill. 

James Warner '* 

A. D. Griswold, C.,A. V... M 

Wait R. Griswold 

Tames H. Warner ** 

Wm. G. Robbins, S. y A. V. 



.. 1888 
.. 1888 



1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
188S 
1888 
1888 



1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1888 



ROXBURY. 

Richard R. Davidson Roxbury ... 1886 

Geo. W. P. Leavenworth, Hoichkissville 1886 

Francis A. Squire, C. Roxbury... 1887 

G. F. Leavenworth, S.,A.V. ** ... 1887 

Gyrus l!.. Prindle " ...1888 

Albert L. Pierce u ...1888 



Salem. 

•Fred. E. Chadwick ...Salem. 

Austin O. Gallup " 

Rev.J.Ordway, S.,A. V... " . 

Robert A. Bailey, C. " - 

David H. Seamon . " 

Theoph. H. Hanney " 



1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1888 



Salisbury. 

George B. Burrall Lakeville... 1886 

Rev. H. J. Lynch " ...1886 

Dwight Allyn, C... Ashley Falls, Mass. 1887 
J. H. Hurlburt, S., A. V. ..Lime Rock. 1887 

L. F. Reid Lakeville... 1888 

Rev. James H. George " ...1888 



Saybrook. 

Dwight S. South worth Deep River. 1886 

H.Christopher Kingsley... " 1886 

Simeon H. Jennings ' " 1886 

Horace P. Denison, C. " 1886 

Rev. A. F. Perry, A. V.... " 1887 

Rev. W. H. Knouse, A. V. " 1887 

Geo. F. Spencer, S * l 1887 

Emory C. Parker u 1887 

Edwin Bidwell " 1888 

G. Henry Glover " 1888 

Henry L. Denison Winthrop . . . 1888 

Wm. O. Post Deep River. 1888 



Scotland. 

Abner Robinson, S. t A. V. Scotland 1886 

O. S. Remington ** 1886 

John B. Bacon, C. ** 1887 

Eugene Kimball. " X887 

W. M. Burnham " 1888 

John S.Bass * l 1888 

Seymour. 

W. C. Sharpe Seymour ... 1886 

R. E. Warner, A. V. " ... 1886 

T. B. Beach, S. u ... 1886 

H. N. Eggleston " ...1887 

S. H.Cantield " ...1887 

T. L.James, C. " ... 1888 

S. A. Beach ** ...1888 

L. A. Camp, A. V. •• ...1888 

N. Holbrook 4 ...1888 

Sharon. 

H. C. Rowley, C. Sharon 1886 

E.F.Gillette " 1886 

W. W. Knight " 1887 

J.B.Smith u 1887 

R.E.Goodwin " 1888 

G. A. Kelsey, S. % A. V. ..Sharon Valley 1888 

Sherman. 

George W. Green, A. V.... Sherman 1886 

Frank Hungerford.C^.F. " .... 1888 
JohnN. Woodruff, S. % A, V. 44 .... 1888 

Simsbury. 

J. B. McLean Simsbury .. 1886 

J. L. Tomlinson, C. " ... 1886 

Jesse T. Heulet, A. V. Tariff ville .. 1887 

G. B. Holcomb Simsbury... 1887 

Henry W. Ensign,^. V.... " ...1888 

D. B. McLean, S.,A. V.... " ...1888 

SOMERS. 

Calvin M. Havens Somersville. 1886 

Albert L. Kibbe Somers 1886 

Loren W. Percival *' 1887 

Myron F. Gowdy, S. % A. V.. Somersville 1887 

Dr. Wm. B. Woods, C Somers 1888 

Rev. C. H. Gleason *» 1888 

SOUTHBURY. 

David F. Pierce, A. V. ...South Britain 1886 
Henry M. Canfield, S., A. V. " 1886 

Chas. S. Brown, C. % A. F...Southbury...i887 

Gidney A. Stiles " ...1887 

Herman Perry kk ...1888 

Ezra Pierce...: South Britain 1888 

SOUTHINGTON. 

Solomon Finch Southington 1886 

James H. Osborne, S.„ A. V. • " 1886 

James H.Pratt " 1887 

Stephen Walkley, C. Plantsville.. 1887 

Marcus H. Holcomb Southington 1888 

Andrew F. Barnes, A. V... Marion 1888 

South Windsor. 

A. E. Kllbourne East Hartford 1886 

E. D. Farnham, C. South Windsor 1886 

Rev. H. A. Morgan, A. V. " 1887 

C. C. Vinton Wapping ... 1887 

Rev. G. A. Bryan, S..A.V. %l ... 1888 
Bradford Grant " ...1888 
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SPRAGUE. 

T.I.Stanton, C. Baltic 1886 

L. J. Branche Versailles... 1886 

J. P. Palmer 

W. A. Greene, A. V. 



.Palmer Baltic. 



1887 
1887 



N. Geer, S. y A. V. . 
P. S. Cote .. 



Stafford. 

Rev. F. L. Batchelder, C... Stafford .... 1886 

Hon. J. O. Booth Staffordville 1886 

Zina W.Ellis W.Stafford. 1887 

Hon. J. R. Washburn u 1887 

Rev. G. V. Maxham, 3"., A. V. Stafford. 1888 
Rev. J. P. Hawley, A. V... Staff ordSpr. 1888 

Stamford. 

Radcliff Hudson Stamford ... 1886 

Francis J. Rogers " ...1886 

Dr. L. R. Hurlbutt,^.,/!.^. " ... 1886 

Nathaniel R. Hart, C. " ...1887 

Robert Swartwout '* ... 1887 

Edwin L. Brady " ... 1887 

Geo. W. Birch " ... 1888 

Henry D. Rolph " ... 1888 

Chas. Y. Baldwin ** ...1888 

Sterling. 

John A. B. Douglass, C... -Sterling 1886 

Alfred Gallup Oneco 1886 

Albert Frink Sterling 1887 

N. J. Wood, S. % A. V. No. Sterling 1887 

Avery A.Stanton Ekonk 1888 

Henry D. Dixon Sterling 1888 

Stonington. 

C. H. Babcock, £., A. V. Westerly, R. I. 1886 

J. S. Anderson, A. V. Stonington . 1886 

Simeon Gallup, C>A. V. ..Mystic 1887 

Silas B. Wheeler " 1887 

Geo. F. Coats, A. V. ....N. Stonington 1888 
H. A. Hull, A. V. Stonington.. 1888 

Stratford. 

Chas. C. Wells, A. V. Stratford.... 1886 

Morton Beardslee " 1886 

A. Wilcoxson, S. y A. V. ... *» ....1887 

Fredk. J. Beardsley u 1887 

Sam'l O. Canfield, C. W.Stratford 1888 

James Bounds ** 1888 

Suffield. 

W. H. Mather,^. V. Suffield 1886 

Geo. F. Kendall, S., A. V.. " 1886 

Chas. Sheldon, A. V. W. Suffield. 1886 

Rev. H. L. Kelsey, A. V.. .Suffield 1886 

Rev. J. G. Ward, A. V. ... " 1887 

F. B. Hatheway, C, A. V. u 1887 

• Thom ASTON. 

Geo. H. Stoughton,5".,^.K Thomaston. 1886 

Abel W. Smith " 1886 

A. P. Bradstreet, C. ** 1887 

Rev. M. McGivney " 1887 

Rev. David Sanford lt 1887 

Rev. S. M. Freeland %i 1888 

Horace R. Warner " 1888 

Thompson. 

Rev. N. J. Pinkham, C ^4. K.Thompson 1886 
Stephen Ballard, S. y A.V... ** 1887 

Dr. L.P.Causey,/l.F...N.Grosvenordale 1887 



Tolland. 

Dwight Satterlee Tolland 1886- 

John C. Lathrop " 1886- 

Rev. C. N. Seymour " 1887 

A. L. Benton, C, 3"., A. V. " .... 1888 

F.S. Newcomb " 1888 

S. H. Brown " .... 1888 

TORRINGTON. 

Rev. Lavalette Perrin Torrington . 1886 

Avery F. Miner " 1886 

Rev. Patrick Duggan t4 1886 

Rev. Henry M. Sherman, C. " 1887 

George W.Cole 4i 1887 

John W. Gam well li 1887 

Rev. C. H. Barber, A.V... Torringford 1888 

Willard A. Cowles, S....W. Torrington 1888 

Burr Lyon Torrington. 1888 

Trumbull. 

C. J. Thorp Nichols 1886 

F. L. Beers Long Hill... 1886 

S. H. Booth Trumbull Center 1887 

Beach Hill, S., A. V. Long Hill ..* 1887 

C. B. Sherwood .Trumbull Center 1888 

Eli P. Burton, C. " 1888 

Union. 

A. E. Weld, C. Union 1886 

Geo. Towne, S\, A. V. " 1886 

Newton Wallace, A. V. Mashapaug. 1887 

S. W. Newell Union 1887 

M. P. J. Walker Stafford Springs 1888 

B.C. Booth Staffordville 1888 

Vernon. 

G. G. Tillinghast, A. V... Vernon Depot 1886 
Henry F. Parker, S. y A. V. " 1886 
Alfred R. Goodrich, M.D..C. " 1887 

John N.Stickney Rockville... 1887 

Elbridge K. Leonard, M.D. " ...1888 
Wilbur B. Foster w ...1888 

VOLUNTOWN. 

John E. Green Voluntown . 1886 

F. A. Douglass,.?., .4. F. Campbell's Mills 1886 
John N. Lewis Voluntown. 1887 

A. E. Bitgood, C. %4 1887 

Geo. T. Briggs " 1888 

Frank S. Bitgood " 1888 

Wallingford. 

Charles D. Yale, C. Wallingford 1886 

B. F. Harrison, M.D " 1886 

Andrew Andrews ** 1887 

Henry L. Hall, S..A.V..... " 1887 

E. M. Judd u 1888 

Rev. J. E. Wildman u 1888 

Warren. 

William F. Curtiss Warren 1886 

Peter M.Smith u .... 1886 

Rev. W. S. Colton u 1886 

Noble B. Strong, S. s A. V.. " 1887 

Daniel A. Young, C. 4i 1887 

Samuel E. Tanner ** 1888 

Washington. 

Chas. Beach Washington 1886 

Earle Buckingham, S.A. V., " 1886 

G. C. Whittlesey, A. V. New Preston .. 1887 

George Wheaton " ..1887 

Ralph Buckingham, C. Marbledale. 1888- 

Orestes Hickox Washington 1888- 
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Waterbury. 

H. F. Bassett, S. Waterbury. x886 

D.F.Webster *' 1886 

Samuel Nuttall, A. V. " 1886 

Rev. Joseph Anderson, D.D. " 1887 

T. I. Driggs, C.,A.V. " 1887 

Chas. G. Root " 1887 

Rev. F. T. Russell " 1888 

E. L. Griggs, M.D " 1888 

Maier Kaiser " 1888 

Waterbury. (Centre District) 

John W. Webster, C, A. V. Waterbury 1886 

T. I. Driggs, A. V. " 1886 

H. F. Bassett " 1886 

Rev. JohnDuggan, A. V.. *• 1886 

Rev. R. W. Micou, A. V... " 1886 

J. J. Neville, A, V. •* 1886 

Michael Donohue, A. V.... 44 1886 

M. S. Crosby, Suft " 

Watbrford. 

E. I. Hempsted, C, A. V.. New London 1886 
Geo. W. Chamberlain, A. V. 44 1886 

W. H. Moore, A. V. Waterford-. 1887 

J. W. Manwaring, S. y A.V. " 1887 

H.H.Gorton, A. V. New London 1888 

A. H.Lamphere,^. V..... Waterford.. 1888 

Watertown. 

Rev. J. Stoddard, C. % A. V. .Watertown 1886 

Buel Heminway 4i 1886 

Chas. W. Bidwell,^. V.... M 1887 

Henry F.Davis " 1887 

Rev. Joseph W. Fones .... " 1888 

T. P. Baldwin, S., A. V.... " 1888 

Westbrook. 

Gilbert A. Post Westbrook. x886 

Richard H.Stannard, C... " 1886 

Edwin A. Hill " 1887 

Julius H. De Wolf, 6". " 1887 

James H. Crofut, A, V..... " 1888 

George C. Moore " 1888 

West Hartford. 

Wales L. Andrews Elmwood... 1886 

Wm. H. Hall W.Hartford 1886 

Morgan Goodwin u 1886 

A. C.Sternberg Hartford 1887 

T.B. Beach u —.1887 

Rev. J. W. Hyde W. Hartford x88 7 

Emerson A. Whiting " 1888 

George Barber W. Hartford 1888 

Henry Talcott Elmwood .. 1888 

Weston. 

Vanderbilt Godfrey Weston 1886 

Iverson C. Fanton, C. Easton 1886 

Arthur Bennett Norwalk 1887 

Lester Fanton Westport... 1887 

Ebenezer Fitch, S., A. V... " ... x888 
David S. Parsons " ... 1888 

Westport. 

Silas B. Sherwood Westport... 1886 

William C.Hull " ... x886 

Loren T. Day, M.D " ...1887 

Rev. J. R. Williams, S. % A. V. " ... 1887 
Wm. J. Jennings, C.yA . V. Green's Farms 1888 
Charles H. Kemper, Jr Westport... 1888 



Wbthersfibld. 

M. S. Griswold, £., A. K.-Wethersfield 1886 

R. Fox, M.D " 1886 

Dea. John Welles, C. u 1887 

Stephen Morgan M 1887 

E. D. Robbins u 1888 

L. W. Adams S. Wethersfield x888 

WlLLINGTON. 

Charles T. Preston, C.,A.K Willington 1888 

L. W. Holt, A. V. E. Willington 1888 

Jason Bugbee, Jr., A.V. Moose Meadow 1888 

Wilton. 

Nathan M. Belden, C. Wilton 1886 

Wilbur Sturges Cannon's Station 1886 

James T. Hubbell Wilton 1887 

David S. Hurlbutt, A. V. .Cannon's Sta. 1887 

Harvey Bedient Wilton 1888 

William Sturges, S. y A.V.. * l 1888 

Winchester. 

M. N. Griswold, A. V. Winsted 1886 

Fra Leo da Saracena, A. V. " 1886 

Henry Barreuthe i,A. V. .. " 1887 

C. L. Alvord, S.,A. V. W. Winsted 1887 

Chas. A. Bristol,^. V. Winsted 1888 

Rev. A. Goodenough,C,^.K.Winchest'r 1888 

Windham. 

John D. Wheeler, A. V. Willimantic ... 1886 

Fl. De Bruycker •• ... 1886 

Frederick Rogers 4 * ...1886 

Marcus L.Tryon, C, A. V.. u ...1887 

Albert Barrows #.. " ... 1887 

E. H. Holmes, Jr So. Windham 1887 

Samuel R. Free, A. V. Willimantic. 1888 

George A. Conant, S. % A. V. " ... x888 
John L. Hunter M ... 1888 

Windsor. 

E. Spencer Clapp, C. Windsor.... 1886 

Rev. R. H. Tuttle, S., A.V. " 1886 

Rev. G. C. Wilson 4t X887 

William H. Harvey Windsor 1887 

Dr. James N. Dickson Poquonock 1888 

Maurice E. Westcott " 1888 

Windsor Locks. 

John P. Healey, S. Windsor Locks x886 

Allen Pease, A . V. " 1886 

Wm. Mather u 1887 

Philip Schafer u 1887 

E. D. Coogan, C. *• 1888 

E. B. Bailey, A. V. 4% 1888 

WOLCOTT. 

HenrvB. Carter Wolcott x886 

Edwin A.Todd Waterbury. x886 

John R. S. Todd, C. 44 1887 

Rev. F. G. Woodworth t ^.^.K Wolcott 1887 

Evelyn M. Upson 44 1888 

Rufus Norton 44 1888 

Woodbridgb. 

L. C. Beecher Woodbridge x886 

E. L. Sperry, S. t A. V. ....Westville... x886 

Wm. H. Warner, C. Woodbridge 1887 

Charles P. Augur 4i 1887 

Junot L. Terrell 4 * x888 

John W. Barker * 4 1888 
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Woodbury. 

Henry C. Talmage Woodbury. 1886 

W. J. Clark, S.,A. V. *' 1886 

Geo. M. Allen Hotchkissville 1886 

Chas. E. Trowbridge " 1887 

Rev. T. L. R. Wyckoff Woodbury. 1887 

Floyd F. Hitchcock u 1887 

Harmon W. Shove, M.D., C. " 1888 

M. F. Skelly " 1888 

Charles H. Percy Hotchkissville 1888 



Woodstock. 

N. E. Morse, A. V. E. Woodstock.. 1886. 

G. W. Child " .1886 

J. M. Perrin W. Woodstock i$86 

L. J. Wells, S. y A. V. S. Woodstock 1887 

W. W, Webber, C. Woodstock. 1887 

Frank Barrett N. Woodstock 1887 

Rev. P. S. Butler, ,4. V.W. Woodstock 1888 

W. S. Kenyon Wood. Valley 1888 

C. H. Child Woodstock. 1888- 
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Agent, Report of 35-54 

Algebra, State questions in 253 

Apparatus _ 184 

and books 184 

need of 185 

Arbor Day 59 

Arithmetic, failures in _ __ 64 

State questions in 231-235 

Normal School, questions in 256, 257 

Association, State Teachers', Report of _ 295-308 

Attendance, age of compulsory 34 

by towns _ 119-27 

comparative table of 29 

irregular _.6, 32, 185-188 

caused by district system 100 

percent, of 32, 119-127 

unsatisfactory in State 1 02* 

Bacon Academy 188 

Barrows, R. P ._ 189 

Bloomfield, extract from Report of .._. 197, 198 

Board of Education, Report of _ - . 5-20 

work of _ 22, 23 

Branford, extracts from Report of 185, 204 

Bridgeport, extracts from Report of _ 198, 199 

Bristol, extracts from Report of __ 190-192, 198, 210 

Buildings, school, see School-houses. 

Canaan, extract from Report of _.. 202 

Canterbury, extracts from Report of _. 189, 212 

Certificates, holders of State. 65 

Chatham, extracts from Report of__ 185 

Chemistry, course in, at Normal School ._ 281 

Children, occupation of _. 189 

Civil Government, State questions in _ 255 

Classes, number of in Ungraded Schools _ 190 

Colchester, extracts from Report of 188, 189, 217, 219 

24 
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Comparative tables, attendance in Public Schools _ . . _ . 29 

Private Schools 29 

per cent of 29 

Enumeration _ 29, 33 

Length of Schools 29, 33 

Receipts _ 28 

Registration - 29, 33 

Teachers continuously employed .., 29 

wages of _ 29 

Compulsory law, text of _ 33, 85 

effect of 33 

to diminish attendance 33 

proposed changes in_ 34 

Cooke, Lieut. -Gov. L. A., remarks of at Normal School 70 

Cornwall, extracts from Report of 192, 193 

Council of Education, Report of 294 

Course of Study 190, 191 

Coventry, extracts from Report of 204, 205 

Departments, number of, by towns _ 136-152 

Discipline 192 

Distribution of money 102 

District Committees 192 

duties of 193 

responsibilities of 194 

District Meetings, character of _____ _ _ 17, 193 

time of holding 194 

District System 195 

defects of 17, 195 

chargeable with irregular attendance 100 

Districts, change in schools of 195-197 

indebtedness of 102-118 

in each town, number of 136-152 

number laying tax 139 

small 54, 197* 

table of 174-182 

taxation of 30 

union of 13 

Drawing, State questions in 250-251 

East Hartford, extracts from Report of 201 , 202, 215, 220 

East Haven, extract from Report of _ 195 

Education, condition of in State 5 

encouraging features of 103 

lectures on 58 

Employment of Children _ 34 

Enfield, extracts from Report of 186, 194, 195, 206, 216, 217 

Enumeration _ 32 

comparative _ _ 153-160 

district 161-172 

tables of 119-127 
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Examination, Normal School, questions at ^,,.. T 256- 263 

arithmetic „ 256, 25? 

geography 258, 259 

grammar 259-261 

history 261, 262 

spelling 262,263 

Examinations, State Teachers' .59-66, 195, 197 

advantages of 63 

branches 60 

failures in particular 63 

certificates, value of 60 

holders of 65 

number of candidates _. 59 

places held _ 65 

questions at 223-255 

reading __ 224-227 

writing 228 

spelling 229-231 

arithmetic- 231-235 

geography 236-239 

grammar _ 240-245 

history 245-250 

drawing 250, 251 

music _ 251,252 

algebra 253 

physics 253, 254 

physical geography 254, 255 

civil government _ 255 

standard 60 

uses of _ 63 

Expenses 31, 198, 199 

tables of 103-117 

summary of 118 

Fairfield, County of, receipts by towns 108 

expense by towns. . ., _ 109 

summary. 118 

scholars by towns 122 

summary _ 127 

teachers by towns _ 131 

summary. _ 135 

schools by towns _. 142 

summary _ 152 

school-houses by towns . . . _ 143 

libraries by towns, 143 

summary 152 

comparative enumeration, 1875, 1884, 1 885 156 

summary 160 

enumeration by districts, 1885 165, 166 
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Fairfield, County of, expenses of small schools „ ... 176 

districts never receiving library money 180 

Federal aid to Education 101 

Fund, School r 29 

distribution of , 30 

investment of _ t 29 

income of :.._ , ,, ^ 29 

Furniture^need of comfortable _ „ _ ,. 199 

Geography, notes on _ 284 

outline of instruction in, by J. A. Graves 284-293 

questions in, State examination 236-239 

Normal School examination , 258-259 

value of, in public schools 10 

Glastonbury, extract from Report of _ _._ 199 

Graded Schools, number of by towns _. _ 136-152 

Grammar, failures in at examination 63 

questions in, State examination 240-245 

Normal School examination 259-261 

Greenwich, extracts from Report of 219 

Guilford, extracts from Report of 184,215, 216 

Haddam, extract from Report of 186 

Hamden, extract from Report of _ _ _. 186 

Hand Academy - - - 199 

Hartford, extracts from Report of 199-201 

Hartford, County of 

receipts in towns 102 

expenses in towns 103 

summary 118 

scholars by towns 119 

summary 127 

teachers by towns 128 

summary 135 

schools - 136 

summary ; _ 152 

school-houses 137 

libraries by towns 137 

summary 152 

comparative enumeration, 1875, 1884, 1885 153 

summary 160 

enumeration by districts, 1885 161, 162 

expense of small schools in 1?4 

districts never receiving library money 179 

High School, occupation of patrons of 199,200 

Higher grade, schools of 96, 201, 202 

central - 96. 201,202 

History, failures in - , 63 

Normal School, questions in 261, 262 

State questions in - 245-250 
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Industrial school for girls, Middletown 203,204 

view of 106* 107* 

Industrial training 202 

Killingly, extracts from Report of _ 186, 215 

Kindergarten _ 79 

Language, Normal school, questions in 259-261 

Laws of 1885, see legislation. 

Lebanon, extracts from Report of _. 205, 213, 221 

Legislation of 1885 82 

Public Acts 82, 86 

concerning Educational statistics 82 

number of pupils in Normal School 82 

time of warning district meetings 82 

method of paying of teachers 83 

election of school officers in districts having Board 

of Education _ 84 

evening schools _ 84 

instruction of children 86 

Private Acts, 86-88 

concerning Moosup School Districts 86 

School districts in towns of Prospect and Water- 
bury 86, 87 

validating doings of town of Columbia concerning 

school district 88 

changing boundary lines of school districts of 

Franklin and Sprague 88 

annexing part of Mansfield to Windham 88 

Libraries - - - 82,204 

amount expended for 118 

drawn 82, 152 

since 1867 82 

paid since 1857 _ _ 173 

districts never having drawn money 179 

number of district 137-152 

public 137-152 

recommendations concerning 82 

teachers 58 

Litchfield, County of, receipts by towns 112 

expenses by towns 113 

summary 118 

scholars by towns 124 

summary _ 127 

teachers by towns .- 133 

summary 135 

schools by towns 146 

summary 152 

school-houses by towns 147 

libraries by towns 147 

summary 152 

25 
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Part 

Litchfield, County of, comparative enumeration, 1875, 1884, 1885 158 

summary _ 160 

enumeration by districts, 1885 167, 168, 169 

expenses of small schools 177 

districts never receiving library money 181, 182 

Madison, extract from Report of 199 

Manchester, extract from Report of 189 

Mansfield, extract from Report of 189 

Meriden, extracts from Report of 186, 210, 218 

view of High School Building 105* 

Middlebury, extract from Report of - 217 

Middlesex, County of, receipts by towns 114 

expenses by towns 115 

summary 118 

scholars by towns 125 

summary .. 127 

teachers by towns 134 

summary 135 

schools by towns 148 

summary 152 

school-houses by towns _ 149 

libraries by towns 149 

summary 152 

comparative enumeration, 1875, 1884, 1885 158 

summary 160 

enumeration by districts, 1885 167 , 168, 169 

expense of small schools 177 

districts never receiving library money 181, 182 

Middletown, extract from Report of 203, 204 

Model and Training School ___ 76, 314 

Moosup, new Building _. 205 
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